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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

[1788 continued ] 

Fondness of George III. for the Duke of York—Mi. Bunbury, the Carica¬ 
turist—Plays and Players—Mrs. Joidan—Royal Family at a Country 
Theatre—Royal Visit to the BislTop of Worcester—Churchill—Hastings's 
Tual—Excursion to Worcester-=f&shop Hurd—The Bishop’s Palace— 
Worcester Music Meeting—Dr. Langhorne—Mr. Mason—Mrs. Montagu 
—Horace Walpole—The Bishop of Worcester—Loyal Addresses—Music 
Meeting—Return to Cheltenham—The Princess Elizabeth—Conversation 
with the Queen—The Cheltenham Theatre—Lord Mountmoms—The 
Princess Daschkau—Return to Windsor—An Old Acquaintance—Corn t 
Routine—Dr. Shepherd—M. de Lalande, the Astronomer—Dr. Maske- 
lyne—Royal Birthday—The Prince of Wales at Windsor—Return to 
Kew—Westminster Election—Graciousness of the Queen to her Attend¬ 
ants—D’Alembert’s Eloges. 

Friday, August 1 st. —This was a very busy day; the Duke of 
York was expected, and his fond father had caused a portable 
wooden house to be moved from the further end of Cheltenham 
Town up to join to Fauconberg Hall. The task had employed 
twenty or thirty men almost ever since our arrival, and so 
laborious, slow, difficult, and all but impracticable had it proved 
that it was barely accomplished before it was wanted. There 
was no room, however, in the King’s actual dwelling, and he 
could not endure not to accommodate his son immediately next 
himself. 

His joy upon his arrival was such joy as I have only seen 
here when he arrived first from Germany ; I do not mean it was 
equally violent, or, alas! equally unmixed, but yet it was next 
and nearest to that which had been most perfect. 
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Mr. Bunbury attended his Royal Highness. We had all dis¬ 
persed from breakfast, but the King came in, and desired me to 
make him some. Mr. Fairly had brought him to my little par¬ 
lour, and, having called Columb, and assisted m arranging a new 
breakfast, he left us, glad, I suppose, of a morning to himself, 
for his Majesty was wholly engrossed by the Duke. 

We talked over his usual theme—plays and players—and he 
languished to go to the theatre and see Mrs. Jordan. Nor did he 
languish m vain: his Royal Master, the Duke, imbibed his 
wishes, and conveyed them to the King; and no sooner were 
they known than an order was hastily sent to the play-house, to 
prepare a royal box 

The Queen was so gracious as to order Miss Planta and my¬ 
self to have the same entertainment. We went into a box near 
the stage, which is always ^appropriated for Mr. Delabere, as 
chief magistrate, whenever he chooses to make use of it. 

Yery vexatiously, however, my message arrived so late, that 

my dear Miss P-and her aunt, &c., were out. Mr. Delabere 

and the sweet little Anne Dewes accompanied us to their box. 

The delight of the people that their King and Queen should 
visit this country theatre was the most disinterested I ever 
witnessed; for though they had not even a glance of their Royal 
countenances, they shouted, huzzaed, and clapped for many 
minutes. The managers had prepared the front boxes for thch 
reception, and therefore the galleries were over them. Thej 
made a very full and respectable appearance in this villagf 
theatre. The King, Queen, Duke of York, and.three Princesses 
were all accommodated with front seats ; Lord Harcourt stooi 
behind the King, Lady Harcourt and Mr. Fairly behind th 
Queen; Lord and Lady Oourtown and Lady Pembroke behinc 
the Princesses; and, at the back, Colonel Gwynn and M 
Bunbury; Mr. Boulby and Lady Mary were also in the bac 
group. 

I was somewhat taken up in observing a lady who sat oppositi 

to me, Miss W-. My Susanna will remember that extra 

ordinary young lady at Bath, whose conduct and conversation 
have either written or repeated to her. 
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I could not see her again without being much struck by another 
recollection, of more recent and vexatious date. Mrs. Thrale, in 
one of the letters she has published, and which was written just 
after I had communicated to her my singular rencontre with this 
lady, says to Dr Johnson, “ Bnrney has picked up an infidel, and 
recommended to her to read ‘ Easselas.’ ” 

This has a strange sound, but when its circumstances are 

known its strangeness ceases; it meant Miss W-, and I 

greatly fear, from the date and the book, she cannot but know 
the “ infidel ” and herself are one. I was truly concerned in 
reading it, and I now felt almost ashamed as well as concerned 
in facing her, though her infidelity, at that time, was of her own 
public avowal. Mr. Bunbury is particularly intimate with her, 
and admires her beyond all women. 

The Duke of York, so long expected, declared he could stay 
but one night; he was forced to be m town on Sunday, by 
military business; but he would travel all Saturday night, that 
e might defer his setting off till the day was over. 

>1 wonder,” cried Mr. Fairly very gravely, “how these Princes, 
who are thus forced to steal even their travelling from their 
deep, find time to say their prayers 1” 

l You may imagine, nobody stopped to make out how that 
^night be managed. 

^ Notwithstanding, however, this violent fatigue, the Duke agreed 
p,o attend their Majesties on the Saturday to Hartlebury, beyond 
tyVorcester, whither they had graciously engaged themselves to 
l a he Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hurd. 

A- When they were gone, Miss Planta and myself, by the Queen’s 
direction, went in a chaise to see Tewkesbury. We were carried 
CG o several very beautiful points of view, all terminating with 
j^-lie noble hills of Malvern; and we visited the abbey, which 
.s very ancient, and contains many of the unhappy warriors in 
^fclie Battles of the Two Boses;—Lord Warwick, the Duke of 
e( 01arence, &c. The pews of this church seem the most unsafe, 
a] strange, and irregular that were ever constructed; they are 
mounted up, story after story, without any order, now large, now 
mnnll now nroi’pctincr out wide, now almost indented in back 
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nearly to the very roof of the building. They look as if, ready 
made, they had been thrown up, and stuck wherever they could, 
entirely by chance. 

We returned home just in time to be hastily dressed before 
the Royals came back. I was a little, however, distressed on 
being told, as I descended to dinner, that Mr Richard Burney 
was in my parlour. The strict discipline observed here, m 
receiving no visits, made this a very awkward circumstance, for 
I as much feared hurting him by such a hint, as concurring m 
an impropriety by detaining him. Miss Planta suffers not a soul 
to approach her to this house; and Lady Hareourt has herself 
told me she thinks it would be wrong to receive even her sisters. 
Miss Yernons, so much all-together is now the house and house¬ 
hold! 

My difficulty was still increased, when, upon entering the 
parlour, I found him in boots, a ndmg-dress, and hair wholly 
without curl or dressmg. Innocently, and very naturally, he 
had called upon me in his travelling garb, never suspecting that 
in visiting me he was at all in danger of seeing or being seen by 
any one else. Had that indeed been the case, I should have been 
very glad to see him; but I knew, now, his appearance must 
prove every way to his disadvantage, and I felt an added anxiety 
to acquaint him with my situation. 

Miss Planta looked ail amazement; but he was himself all 
ease and sprightly unconsciousness. 

We were obliged to sit down to dinner; he had dined. I 
was quite in a panic the whole time, lest any of the Royals 
should come in before I could speak; but, after he had partaken 
of our dessert, as much en badinage as I could, I asked lnm it 
he felt stout enough to meet the King « and then explained to 
him, as concisely as I had power, that I had here no room whatso¬ 
ever at my own disposal, in such a manner as to enable my 
having the happiness to receive any of my private friends; even 

Miss P-though known to all the Royal Family, I could 

never venture to invite, except when they were abroad: such 
being, at present, the universal practice and forbearance of all 
the attendants in this tour. 
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He heard me with much surprise, and much laughter at hit 
own elegant equipment for such encounters as those to which he 
now found himself liable; but he immediately proposed decamp¬ 
ing, and I could not object. 

Yet, to soften this disagreeable explanation, I kept him a few 
minutes longer, settling concerning our further meeting at the 
concerts at Worcester, and, m this little interval, we were 
startled by a rap at my door. 

He laughed, and started back; and I, alarmed also, retreated. 
Miss Planta opened the door, and called out—“ J Tis Mr. Fairly ” 

I saw him m amaze at sight of a gentleman; and he was 
himself immediately retiring, concluding, I suppose, that nothing 
less than business very urgent could have induced me to break 
through rules so rigidly observed by himself and all others. I 
would not, however, let him go; but as I continued talking with 
Eichard about the music meeting and my cousins, he walked up 
to the window with Miss Planta. 

I now kept Eichard as long as I could, to help off his own 
embarrassment at this interruption. At length he went. 

Hearing now the barking of the dogs, I knew the Eoyals 
must be going forth to their promenade; but I found Mr. Fairly 
either did not hear or did not heed them; for, upon my havmg 
asked some question about Hartlebury, he said, “ If you’ll give 
me leave, I’ll sit down and tell you the whole of the expedi¬ 
tion ” 

He then gave a most interesting narration of the excursion of 
their Majesties, and of their delighted reception by the county 
of Worcester. So immense and so respectful a crowd Mr. 
Fairly declared he had never seen, and confessed he had been ex¬ 
tremely affected by their loyal joy, though now accustomed to 
•such scenes. Their extreme good behaviour had induced him, 
occasionally, to hang a little back from the Boyal group, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity he heard them expressing of 
knowing who was who; and he declared he never saw people so 
obliged as they all showed themselves, that one of the “ uni¬ 
forms” would come among them, to point out one princess from 
another, and tell the names of the whole party. 
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While I expected him every moment to recollect himself, and 
hasten to the waits, he quietly said, “ They are all gone but me. 
I shall venture, to-night, to shirk—though the King will soon 
miss me. But what will follow? He will say—‘Fairly is 
tired! How shabby!’ Well > let him say so; I am tired !” 

Miss Planta went off soon after to her walk. 

He then said—" Have you done with my little book v* 

“ Oh yes!” I cried, and this morning I have sent home the 
map of G-locester you were so good as to send us Though, I 
believe, I have kept both so long, you will not again be m 
any haste to lend me either a map of the land, or a poem 
of the sea! ” 

I then gave him back the “ Shipwreck.” 

“ Shall I tell you,” cried I, “ a design I have been fonnmg 
upon you 

“ A design upon me ?” 

“ Yes; and I may as well own it, for I shall be quite as near 
uccess as if I disguise it.” 

I then went to my little drawer, and took out “ Akenside ” 

“ Here,” I cried, “ I intended to have had this fall in your 
way, by pure accident, on the evening you were called to the 
conjurer, and I have planned the same ingenious project every 
evening since, but it has never taken, and so now I produce it 
■ f airly 1” 

“ That,” cried he, taking it, with a very pleased smile, “is the 
only way m all things!” 

He then began reading “ The Pleasures of the Imagination ” 
and I took some work, for which I was m much haste, and my 
imagination was amply gratified. 

How sweet a poem, in parts, it is! I rejoiced never to have 
read it sooner, unless, indeed, I had read it with my Susan or 
Fredy. But anything highly beautiful I have almost an aver¬ 
sion to reading alone. 

He only looked out for favourite passages, as he has the poem 
almost by heart, and he read them with a feeling and energy 
that showed his whole soul penetrated with their force and 
merit. 
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After the first hour, however, he grew uneasy; he asked me 
when I expected the King and Queen from then' walk, and 
whether they were likely to come into my room * 

“ All,” I said, “ was uncertain.” 

“Can nobody,” he cried, “let you know when they are 
coming v> 

“ Nobody,” I answered, “ would know till they were actually 
arrived.” 

“ But,” cried he, “ can you not bid somebody watch ?” 

’Twas rather an awkward commission, but I felt it would be 
an awkwardness still less pleasant to me to decline it, and there¬ 
fore I called Columb, and desired he would let me know when 
the Queen returned. 

He was then easier, and laughed a little, while he explained 
himself, “ Should they come in and find me reading here before 
I could put away my book, they would say we were two blue 
stockings'” 

I am always ready enough to enter into any caution to save 
that pedantic charge, and therefore we were perfectly agreed. 
And perhaps he was a little the more anxious not to be sur¬ 
prised to-night, lest his being too tired for walking should be 
imputed to his literary preference of reading to a blue. 

At tea Miss Planta again joined us, and instantly behind him 
went the book. He was very right; for nobody would have 
thought it more odd—or more blue. 

Dunng this repast they returned home, but all went straight 
upstairs, the Duke wholly occupying the King: and Mr. Bunbury 
went to the play. When Miss Planta, therefore, took her even¬ 
ing stroll, “ Akenside ” again came forth, and with more security, 

“ There is one ode here,” he cried, “ that I wish to read to you, 
and now I think I can.” 

I told him I did not in general like Akenside’s odes, at least 
what I had chanced to read, for I thought they were too inflated 
and filled with “ liberty cant.” “ But this, however,” cried he 
“ I must read to you, it is so pretty, though it is upon love !” 

’Tis addressed to Olympia: I dare say my dearest Fredy 
iecollect3 it. It is, indeed, most feelingly written; but we had 
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only got through the first stanza -when the door suddenly opened, 
and enter Mr. Bunbury. 

After all the precautions taken, to have him thus appear at 
the very -worst moment! Vexed as I was, I could really have 
laughed; but Mr. Fairly was ill disposed to take it so merrily 
He started, threw the book forcibly behind him, and instantly 
took up his hat, as if decamping. 

I really believe he was afraid Mr. Bunbury would caricature 
us! “ The sentimental readers f or what would he have called 
us? 

Luckily this confusion passed unnoticed. Mr. Bunbury had 
run away from the play to see after the horses, &c., for his 
Duke, and was fearful of coming too late. 

Plays and players now took up all the discourse, with Miss 
W-, till the Duke was ready to go. 

They then left me together, Mr. Fairly smiling drolly enough 
in departing, and looking at “ Akenside ” with a very arch shrug, 
as who should say “What a scrape you had nearly drawn me 
into, Mr. Akenside 

Sunday, August 3 rd. —This morning I was so violently 
oppressed by a cold, which turns out to be the influenza, it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could dress myself. I did indeed 
now want some assistant most wofully. 

The Princess Boyal has already been some days disturbed 
with this influenza. When the Queen perceived it in me she 
told his Majesty, who came into the room just as she was going 
to breakfast. Without making any answer, he himself went 
immediately to call M*. Clerk, the apothecary, who was then with 
the Princess Boyal. 

“How, Mr. Clerk,” cried he, “here’s another patient for you” 

Mr. Clerk, a modest, sensible man, concluded, by the King 
himself having called him, that it was the Queen he had now to 
attend, and he stood bowing profoundly before her; but soon 
observing she did not notice him, he turned in some confusion 
to the Princess Augusta, who was now in the group. 

“Ho, no! it’s not me, Mr Clerk, thank God!” cried the gay 
Princess Augusta. 
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Still more confused, the poor man advanced to Princess 
Elizabeth. 

“ No, no; it’s not her >” cried the King. 

I had held back, having scarce power to open my eyes, from 
a vehement head-ache, and not, indeed, wishmg to go through 
my examination till there were fewer witnesses But his 
Majesty now drew me out: " Here, Mr. Clerk,” he cried, “ this is 
your new patient !” 

He then came bowing up to me, the King standing close by, 
and the rest pretty near 

“ You—you are not well, ma’am he cried in the greatest 
embarrassment. 

“ No, sir, not quite,” I answered in ditto 

“ Oh, Mr. Clerk will cure you >” cried the King. 

“ Are—are you fevensh, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, sir, a little.” 

“ I—I will send you a saline draught, ma’am.” 

“ If you please.” 

And then he bowed aud decamped. 

Did you ever hear a more perfectly satisfactory'examination ? 
The poor modest man was overpowered by such Boyal listeners 
and spectators, and I could not possibly relieve him, for I was 
little better myself. 

I went down to breakfast, but was so exceedingly oppressed 
I could not hold up my head; and as soon as I could escape I 
went to my own room, and laid down till my noon attendance, 
which I performed with so much difficulty I was obliged to re¬ 
turn to the same indulgence the moment I was at liberty. 

Down at last I went, slow and wrapped up. I found Mr. 
Fairly alone in the parlour, reading letters with such intentness 
that he did not raise his head, and with an air of the deepest 
dejection. 

I remained wholly unnoticed a considerable time; but at last 
lie looked up, and with some surprise, but a voice of extreme sad¬ 
ness, he said “ Is that Miss Burney ? I thought it had been 
Miss Planta.” 
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I begged him to read on, and not mind me; and I called for 
tea. 

When he had done tea, "See, ma’am,” he cried, “I have 
brought you Carr; and here is a sermon upon the text I mean, 
when I preach, to choose.—"Keep mnocency, and take heed 
to the thing that is right; for that will bring a man peace at 
the last.” 

Sincerely I commended his choice; and we had a most solemn 
discussion of happiness, not such as comcides with gaiety here, 
but hope of salvation hereafter. His mind has so religious a 
propensity, that it seems to me, whenever he leaves it to its 
natural bent, to incline immediately and instinctively to subjects 
of that holy nature. 

Humility, he said, in conclusion, humility was all in all for 
tranquillity of mmd; with that, little was expected and much 
was borne, and the smallest good was a call for gratitude and 
content. 

How could this man be a soldier ? Might one not think lie 
was bred m the cloisters ? 

"Well,” cried he, again taking up the volume of Carr, "I 
will just sit and read this sermon, and then quietly go home ” 

He did so, feelingly, forcibly, solemnly; it is an excellent 
sermon; yet so read—he so sad, and myself so ill—it was 
almost too much for me, and I had some difficulty to behave 
with proper propriety. 

To him subjects of this sort, ill or well, bring nothing, I be¬ 
lieve, but strength as well as comfort. The voice of dejection 
with which he began changed to one of fimness ere he had 
read three pages. 

Something he saw of unusual sinking, notwithstanding what I 
hid; and, with a kind concern, when he had finished the sermon, 
he said, " Is there anything upon your spirits 

“No,” I assured him, "but I was not well: and mmd and 
body seemed to go together sometimes, when they did not.” 

“ But they do go together,” cried he, " and will.” 

However he took no further notice : he is like me, for myself, 
in that—that whatever he thinks only bodily is little worth at- 
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tention, and I did not care to risk explaining to Ms strong and 
virtuous mind the many fears and mixed sensations of mine 
•when "brought to a close disquisition of awaiting eternity. 

I never, hut with Mrs. Delany and Dr. Johnson, have entered' 
so fully and so frequently upon tMs awful subject as with Mr. 
Fairly. My dear and most revered Mrs. Delany dwelt upon it 
continually, with joy, and pure, yet humble hope. My ever- 
honoured Dr. Johnson recurred to it perpetually, with a venera¬ 
tion compounded of diffidence an,d terror, and an incessant, yet. 
unavailing plan, of mending all errors, and rising into perfection. 
Mr. Fairly leans upon it as the staff of his strength—the trust, 
the hope, the rest of Ms soul—too big for satisfaction m aught, 
this world has given, or can reserve for him. 

He did not, however, “ go quietly home ” when he had finished 
the sermon; on the contrary, he revived in his spirits, and am- 
mated in Ms discourse, and stayed on. 

In speaking of the King he suddenly recollected some very 
fine lines of Churchill, made on his accession to the throne. I 
wish I could transcribe them, they are so applicable to that good 
King, from that moment of promise to the present of performance. 
But I know not in what part of ChurcMlTs works they may be 
found. 

Finding me unacquainted with Ms poems he then repeated’ 
several passages, all admirably chosen; but among them Ms 

memory called forth some that were written upon Lord H- r 

which were of the bitterest severity I ever heard:—whether de¬ 
served or not, Heaven knows; but Mr. Fairly said he would 
repeat them, for the merit of the composition. There was no- 
examining his opinion of their veracity, and he made no com¬ 
ments, but tMs Lord H-, was the famous man so often in the 

House of Commons accused of expending, or ret ainin g, unac¬ 
counted millions! 

Having run through all he could immediately recollect, he said, 
with a very droll smile, “ Come, now Til finish our ode,” and went, 
to my drawer for * Akenside/ 

His fears of surprise, however, again came upon Mm so strongly 
while reading it, that he flung away the book m the utmost com- 
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motion at every sound, lest any one was entering, always saying 
in excuse, "We muat not be called two blue stockings,” and, 
“They are so glad to laugh; the world is so always on the watch 
for ridicule” 

I know not by what means, but after this we talked over Mr. 
Hastings* trial. I find he is very much acquainted with Mr. 
Wyndham, and I surprised him not a little, I saw, by what I 
told him of part of my conferences with that gentleman. 

This matter having led us from our serious subjects, he took 
up “ Akenside *’ once more, and read to me the first book through¬ 
out What a very, very charming poem is the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination!” He stayed to the last moment, and left me all 
the better for the time he thus rescued from feverish lassitude 
and suffering 

Tuesday, August 5th. —This morning at breakfast I was much 
vexed to hear Mr. P airly, during the whole repast, speaking with 
that unguarded openness which requires the most perfect under¬ 
standing of his character, before one who heard all with a literal 
acceptation, and concluded him next to a rebel, though he is, per¬ 
haps, one of the most zealously devoted of rational subjects. 
But neither his zeal nor his devotion blind him; nor do I think 
they ever could to any object under heaven,—so dear seems his 
perception of good and ill, so unbiassed his mind by either parti¬ 
ality or prejudice. 

He sat with us some minutes, giving an account of the route 
we were to take, and what was worth our looking for, and 
various other useful, though local matters. We were to travel 
in the evening on account of the heat; we should pass through 
much beautiful scenery, and there were some parts for which he 
bid us look, in which he desired us “ not to let a blade of grass 
pass unnoticed 

Miss Planta and I followed, as usual, in the last royal coach, 
the two wardrobe-women joining us. 

The journey to Worcester was very pleasant, and the country 
through which we passed extremely luxuriant and pretty. We 
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did not go in by the Barborne road: but all the road, and all 
avenues leading to it, were lined with people, and when we ar¬ 
rived at the city we could see nothing but faces; they lined 
the windows from top to bottom, and the pavement from end to 
end 

We drove all through the city to come to the palace of Bishop 
Hurd, at which we were to reside. Upon stopping there, the 
King had an huzza that seemed to vibrate through the whole 
town; the Prmcess Royal's carriage had a second, and the equer¬ 
ries a third; the mob then, as ours drew on in succession, seemed 
to deliberate whether or not we also should have a cheer: but 
one of them soon decided the matter by calling out,“ These are 
the Maids of Honour!” and immediately they gave us an huzza 
that made us quite ashamed, considering its vicinity. 

Mr. Fairly and Colonel Goldsworthy having performed the 
royal attendance, waited to hand us out of the carriage ; and then 
the former said he believed he should not be wanted, and would 
go and make a visit in the town. I should have much liked 
walking off also, and going to my cousins at Barborne Lodge; 
but I was no free agent, and obliged to wait for commands. 

The Bishop received the Royal Family and all the suite; 
but lodged himself out of the house, the better to accommodate 
them. 

The house is old and large; part of it looks to the Severn; 
but the celebrated “Fair Sabrina” was so thick and muddy, that 
at this time her vicinity added but little to the beauty of the 
situation 

« The utmost care and attention was paid by the good Bishop 
to the convemence and comfort of his royal guests, and all their 
people. Our party in this mansion consists of all the Royals, 
Lady Harcourt, Miss Planta, and myself, with pages, &c. Lady 
Pembroke, Lord and Lady Courtown, Mr.'Fairly, Colonels Golds¬ 
worthy and Gwynn, are all lodged in the town. Lord Coventry, 
as Recorder of Worcester, is here to receive the King, and Lord 
Oxford is come as Lord in Waiting. 

My bed-room is pleasant, with a view of the distant country 
and the Severn beneath it; but it is through that of the Princess 
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Royal; which is an inconvenience her Royal Highness submits 
to with a grace that would make me ashamed to call it one to 
myself. The parlour for our eating is large and dark, and old- 
fashioned. I made tea in it to-night for Lord Courtown and the 
two Colonels, and Miss Planta, and was so much the better for 
my journey, that I felt the influenza nearly conquered. 

Wednesday, August 6th. —I had the pleasure to arrange 
going to the music meeting with my own family. Notes were 
immediately interchanged from and to Barborne Lodge, and the 
Queen was very well pleased that I should have this opportunity 
-of joining my friends. Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins and Betsy called 
for me at the Bishop’s. 

I was heartily glad to see Betsy and Mrs Hawkins; I intro- 
-duced Miss Planta to them, who was of our party. We sat in 
what are called the Stewards’ places, immediately under their 
Majesties. The performance was very long, and tolerably tedious, 
■consisting of Handel’s gravest pieces and fullest choruses, and 
-concluding with a sermon concerning the institution of the 
•charity, preached by Dr. Langliorne.* I was, however, so glad 
to be with my cousins, that the morning was very comfortable 
-and pleasant to me Richard and James joined us occasionally; 
-the rest of the family are at Shrewsbury. 

It was over very late, and we then went about the church, to 
see King John’s tomb, &c. They were very earnest with me to 
•go to Barborne; but it was impossible. I promised, however, to 
-accompany them to the concert at night, and be of their party to 
all the morning meetings at the cathedral. 

My parlour at the Bishop’s afforded me a good deal of enter¬ 
tainment, from observing the prodigious concourse of people from 
all the tops of houses, and looking over the walls to watch his 
Majesty’s entrance into the court-yard. Poor LotJ Courtown, 
on account of his star, was continually taken for the King, and 
received so many huzzas and shouts, that he hardly dared show 
himself except when in attendance. 

I was looking at the window after dinner when his Lordship 
•was forced to come out with the other gentlemen, to wait for the 
* A celebrated writer and translator. 1735—17QQ 
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King, whom they were all going to attend to the china and other 
manufactories. Mr Fairly saw me, and instantly came up to 
the window, to inquire liow I did, and what was become of my 
influenza? The rest followed, and among them Lord Oxford, 
and they all stayed, chatting upon Worcester, &c, till his 
Majesty appeared. The Queen then came also to peep in, and 
see how I was accommodated. The perfect good humour and 
graciousness of all the Koyal Family in these excursions there is 
no describing. The Princess Koyal regularly, during this Wor¬ 
cester visit, parted the orgeat given her for her own influenza, 
and with her own fair hands placed half of it by my bedside, 
where I always found it at mght. Could anything be more 
sweetly condescending ? 

My cousins called in the evening, and we accompanied them to 
the concert, where I was much more pleased than in the morn¬ 
ing, but obliged to come away at the end of the first act, as it was 
already ten o’clock, so late did they begin the performance. 

When we came home I found my parlour filled with the gentle¬ 
men ; the crowd had pressed so hard upon the Koyal Family in 
their walk to the manufactories, that they had been obliged to 
order carnages and return home. It was merely eagerness to see 
them, for all was perfectly civil and loyal. 

Thursday, August 7th.—T his afternoon I could have con¬ 
trived to go to Barbome Lodge, as all the party attended their 
Majesties m an expedition to see sights, but my cousins them¬ 
selves were at the concert, and I would not keep them away. 

Poor Lady Harcourt had now the influenza with great severity, 
and was confined to the house, and, till the evening, to her room, 
which was immediately within my parlour. When she found all 
were out except myself (for even Miss Planta was gone off 
shopping and walking), she sent to propose spending the evening 
with me. I could not but accept the honour, and she came, 
muffled up m cloaks and nightcaps, and stayed with me, 
tete-&-t§te, three hours—that is, till I was summoned to the 
Queen. 

We talked over Mr. Mason, Mrs Montagu, and Mr. Walpole, 
all of whom she happened to know had admitted me of their 
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acquaintance. She was very courteous indeed, but the native 
stiffness of her character and deportment never wears away, and 
its effect upon me was, I am afraid, sympathetic. How long 
may a tete-a-tete seem, and how short! Time never goes so 
quick or so slow as in such duettos. 

I had several little conferences with the Bishop of Worcester- 
in the course of the day, which were extremely pleasant to me. 
He made me sundry little visits, while in waiting at different 
times for their Majesties. 

Friday, August 8th. —The Recorder of Worcester/ Lord 
Coventry, and the Mayor and Aldermen, &c, arrived early this 
morning to conduct the King to the Town Hall, which he* had 
settled to see. His Majesty came to the Queen while I was 
with her, to desire her to look at the procession from the 
window. She graciously bid me look also; and the King pro¬ 
posed bringing in Mr. Fairly, who had, I believe, some business 
with her. He came to my window to look on, and when the 
procession was passed, I left the room and went down to a cold 
breakfast, Miss Planta having had hers; for we were here in 
more confusion as to meals, times, dressings, and meetings, than 
anywhere. 

My cousins came at the usual time, and we all went again to 
the cathedral. Mara sung very finely, but she is not a favourite 
singer of my heart’s; I had not, therefore, any very exquisite 
delight, for I am sure there was no other chance for it. 

In the evening the Royal Family determined to gratify die 
Worcester City by appearing at the concert We were all to 
attend it also, and obliged to make up caps, forsooth, on the 
occasion, there having yet been none that required any dress 
without a hat. 

Of course I went with my cousins. Miss Planta jomed a lady 
of her acquaintance, Mrs. Fountain. 

The box for the Royals was prepared upstairs, and made very 
handsome; but there was no sort of resting-place considered for 
their attendants, who were forced to stand perpendicular the 
whole time. 
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Mrs. Hawkins, Betsy, and myself, had. places immediately 
behind the Royal box. The King, Queen, and Princesses had 
very handsome large chairs; their poor standing attendants were 
Lady Harcourt, Lord Oxford, Mr. Fairly, and the two Colonels 
to fill up; for in form and order the equerries are never admitted 
into the Royal box, but m the country this etiquette is cast aside. 
Lord Oxford is in waiting as Lord of the Bedchamber. 

I was so near them as occasionally to speak with them all, and 
even to receive from Colonel Goldsworthy one of the Royal 
books of the words of the concert. 

Poor Lady Harcourt was so weakened, by her influenza that 
she was ready to drop, and after the first act was forced to entreat 
permission to resign her place to Lady Pembroke, who was m 
the gallery, and, being another Lady of the Bedchamber, was 
equally proper for it. 

The concert was very Handelian, though not exclusively. 

Saturday, August 9th —Her Majesty this morn mg a little 
surprised me by gravely asking me what were Mr. Fairly’s 
designs with regard to his going away ? I could not tell her I 
did not know what I was really acquainted with; yet I feared 
it might seem odd to her that I should be better informed than 
herself, and it was truly unpleasant to me to relate anything he 
had told me without his leave. Her question, therefore, gave 
me a painful sensation; but it was spoken with an air so 
strongly denoting a belief that I had power to answer it, that I 
felt no choice m making a plain reply. Simply, then, “ I un¬ 
derstand, ma’am,” I said, “ that he means to go to-morrow morning 
early.” 

“Will he stay on to-night, then, at Worcester ?” 

“ N—o, ma’am, I beheve not ” 

“ I thought he meant to leave us to-day ? He said so.” 

He—intended it, ma’am,—he would else not have said it.” 

“ I know I understood so, though he has not spoke to me of 
his designs this great while.” 

I saw an air bordering upon displeasure as this was said; and 
now sorry I felt!—and how ashamed of being concluded the 
person better informed! Yet, as he had really related to me his 

VOL. in. 2 
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plan, and I knew it to be wliat lie had thought most respectful 
to herself, I concluded it best, thus catechised, to speak it all, 
and therefore, after some hesitation, uninterrupted by her, I said, 

“ I believe, ma’am, Mr. Fairly had intended fully to begin his 
journey to-day, but, as your Majesty is to go to the play to-night, 
he thinks it his duty to defer setting out till to-morrow, that he 
may have the honour to attend your Majesty as usual.” 

This, which was the exact truth, evidently pleased her 

Here the inquiry dropped; but I was very uneasy to relate 
it to Mr. Fairly, that the sacrifice I knew he meant to make of 
another day might not lose all its grace by wanting to be pro¬ 
perly revealed. 

Our journey back to Cheltenham was much more quiet than 
it had been to Worcester, for the royal party took another route 
to see Malvern Hills, and we went straight forward. 

Miss Planta having now caught the influenza, suffered very 
much all the way, and I persuaded her immediately to he down 
when we got to Fauconberg Hall. She could not come down 
to dinner, which I had alone. The Princess Elizabeth came to 
me after it, with her Majesty’s permission that I might go to the 
play with my usual party; but I declined it, that I might make 
some tea for poor Miss Planta, as she had no maid, nor any crea¬ 
ture to help her. The Princess told me they were all going first 
upon the walks, to promener till the play time, 

I sat down to make my solitary tea, and had just sent up a 
basin to Miss Planta, when, to my equal surprise and pleasure, 
Mr. Fairly entered the room. “ I come now,” he said, “ to take 
my leave.” 

They were all, he added, gone to the walks, whither he must 
in a few minutes follow them, and thence attend to the play, 
and the next morning, by five o’clock, be ready for his post- 
chaise. 

Seemg me, however, already making tea, with his usual and 
invariable sociability he said he would venture to stay and par¬ 
take, though he was only come, he gravely repeated, to take his 
leave. 
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“ And I must not say,” cried I, “ that I am sorry you are 
going, "because I know so well you wish to he gone that it makes 
me wish it for you myself.” 

“ No,” answered he, “ you must not he sorry; when our friends 
are going to any joy we must think of them, and he glad to part 
with them.” 

Keadily entering into the same tone, with similar plainness of 
truth I answered, “No, I will not he sorry you go, though miss 
you at Cheltenham I certainly must ” 

“ Yes,” was his unreserved assent, “ you will miss me here, 
because I have spent my evenings with you; hut you will not 
long remain at Cheltenham.” 

Oiml! thought I, you little think how much worse will he 
the quitting it. He owned that the hustle and fatigue of this 
life were too much both for his health and his spirits. 

I told him I wished it might he a gratification to him, m his 
toils, to hear how the Queen always spoke of him; with what 
evident and constant complacency and distinction. 

“And you may credit her sincerity,” I added, “since it is 
to so little a person as me she does this, and when no one else is 
present ” 

He was not insensible to this, though he passed it over 
without much answer He showed me a letter from his second 
son, very affectionate and natural. I congiatulated him, most 
sincerely, on his approaching happiness in collecting them all 
together. 

“ Yes," he answered, “ my group will increase, like a snow¬ 
ball, as I roll along, and they will soon all four he as happy as 
four little things know how to he.” 

This drew him on into some reflections upon affection and 
upon happmess. “There is no happiness,” he said, “without 
participation; no participation without affection. There is, 
indeed, in affection a charm that leaves all things behind it, and 
renders even every calamity that does not interfere with it 
inconsequential; and there is no difficulty, no toil, no labour, 
no exertion, that will not he endured where there is a view of 
reaping it.” 

2—2 
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My concurrence was too perfect to require many words. 

“ And affection there sometimes is,” he continued, “ even in 
this weak world, so pure, so free from alloy, that one is tempted 
to wonder, without deeply considering, why it should not he 
permanent, and why it should he vam.” 

Here I did not quite comprehend his conclusion, hut it was a 
sort of subject I could not prohe, for various reasons. Besides, 
he was altogether rather obscure. 

He ruminated some time, and then told me of a sermon he had 
heard preached some months ago, sensibly demonstrating the 
total vanity and insufficiency, even for this world, of all our best 
affections, and proving their fallibility from our most infirm 
humanity. 

My concurrence did not here continue. I cannot hold this: 
doctrine to be right, and I am most sure it is not desirable. Our 
best affections, I must and do believe, were given us for the best 
purposes, for every stimulation to good, and every solace m evil. 

But this was not a time for argument. I said notlnng, while 
he, melancholy and moralising, continued in this style as long as 
he could venture to stay. 

He then rose and took his hat, saying, “ Well, so much for the 
day; what may come to-morrow I know not, but, be it wliat it 
may, I stand prepared.” 

I hoped, I told him, that his little snowball would be all he 
could wish it, and I was heartily glad he would . so soon 
collect it 

“ We will say,” cried he, “ nothing of any regrets,” and bowed,, 
and was hastening off. 

The “ we,” however, had an openness and simplicity that 
drew from me an equally open and simple reply. “ Ho,” I cried,, 
“ but I will say—for that you will have pleasure m hearing— 
that you have lightened my time here in a manner that no one 
else could have done, of this party.” 

To be sure, this was rather a circumscribed compliment, those 
he left considered; but it was strict and elxact truth, and, there¬ 
fore, like his own dealing. 

He said not a word of answer, but bowed, and went away,. 
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leaving me firmly impressed with, a belief that I shall find in 
Inm a true, an honourable, and even an affectionate friend, for life 

Soon after I went up to poor Miss Planta, and sat with her 
great part of the evening, and the rest was passed m a visit from 
Lady Harcourt, who had not been well enough for the play 

Sunday, Aug IOtii —Major Price was of the breakfast part) 
this morning, to my great contentment I heartily wish he was 
again in the King’s household, he is so truly attached to his 
Majesty, and he so earnestly himself wishes for a restoration, not 
to the Equerryslnp, winch is too laborious an office, but to any 
attendance upon the King’s person of less fatigue 

He opened to me very much upon Ins situation and wishes 
He has settled himself m a small farm near the house of his 
eldest brother, but I could see too plainly he has not found there 
the contentment that satisfies him He sighs for society; he 
owns books are insufficient for everytlimg, and liis evenings 
begin already to grow wearisome Ho does not wish it to be 
talked of publicly, but he is solicitous to return to the King, in 
any place attached to Ins person, of but mild duty. Hot only 
the King, he said, he loved, but all his society, and the way of 
life in general and lie had no tie whatsoever to Herefordshire 
that would make him hesitate a moment in quittmg it, if any 
other place could be made adequate to his fortune. His incomo 
was quite too small for any absence from his home of more 
than a few weeks, in its present plight, and, therefore, it could 
alone be by some post under government that lie must Hatter 
himself with ever returning to the scenes he had left. 

How rarely does a plan of retirement answer the expectations 
upon which it is raised! He fears having this suspected, and 
therefore keeps the matter to himself; but I believe he so much 
opened it to me, in the hope I might have an opportunity to 
make it known where it might be efficacious; for he told mo, at 
the same time, he apprehended his Majesty had a notion his 
fondness for Herefordshne, not his inability to continue Equerry, 
had occasioned his resignation. 

I shall certainly make it my business to hint this to the 
Queen. So faithful and attached a servant ought not to be 
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thrown aside, and, after nine years’ service, left unrewarded, and 
seem considered as if superannuated. 

When I came from her Majesty, just before she went down to 
dinner, I was met by a servant who delivered me a letter, which 
he told me was just come by express. I took it m some alarm, 
fearing that ill news alone could bring it by such haste, but, 
before I could open it, he said, “’Tis from Mr Fairly, ma’am ” 

I hastened to read it, and will now copy it.— 

“ Miss Burney, Fauconberg Hall 

“ Noithleach, Aug 10th, 1788 

“ Her Majesty may possibly not have heard that Mr. Edmund 
Waller died on Thursday night He was Master of St. Catherme’s, 
which is in her Majesty’s gift. It may be useful to her to have 
this early intelligence of this circumstance, and you will have 
the goodness to mention it to her. Mr. W. was at a house upon 
his own estate withm a mile and a-half of this place Very 
truly and sincerely yours, 

“ S. Fairly ” 

How to communicate this news, however, was a real distress 
to me I know her Majesty is rather scrupulous that all 
messages immediately to herself should be conveyed by the 
highest channels, and I feared she would think this ought to 
have been sent through her Lady then m waiting, Lady Har- 
court. Mr. Fairly, too, however superior to such small matters 
for himself, is most punctiliously attentive to them for her. I 
could attribute this only to haste. But my difficulty was not 
alone to have received the intelligence—the conclusion of the 
note I was sure would surprise her. The rest, as a message to 
herself, being without any beginning, would not strike her; but 
the words “ very truly and sincerely yours,” come out with such 
an abrupt plainness, and to her, who knows not with what 
intimacy of intercourse we have lived together so much during 
this last month, I felt quite ashamed to show them. 

‘While wavering how to manage, a fortunate circumstance seemed 
to come in to my relief; the Princess Elizabeth ran up hastily ta 
her room, which is just opposite to mine, before she followed the 
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Queen down to dinner; I flew after her, and told hor I had just 
heard of the death of Mr. "Waller, the master of St. Catherine’s, 
and I hegged her to communicate it to her Majesty. 

She undertook it, with her usual readiness to oblige, and I 
was quite delighted to have been so speedy without producing 
my note, which I determined now not even to mention unless 
called upon, and even then not to produce; for now, as I should 
not have the first telling, it might easily be evaded by not having 
it in my pocket. 

The moment, however, that the dinner was over, Princess Eliza¬ 
beth came to summon me to the Queen. This was very un¬ 
expected, as I thought I should not see her till night; but I 
locked up my note and followed. 

She was only with the Princesses. I found the piece was of 
importance, by the interest she took about it She asked me 
several questions relative to Mr Waller. I answered her all I could 
collect from my note, for further never did I hear, but the moment 
I was obliged to stop she said, “ Pray have you known him long?” 

“ I never knew him at all, ma’am.” 

“ No 2 Why, then, how came you to receive the news about 
his death ?” 

Was not this agreeable 2 I was forced to say, “I heard of it 
only from Mr. Fairly, ma’am ” 

Nothing could exceed the surprise with which she now lifted 
up her eyes to look at me. “ From Mr. Fairly 2 —Why did he 
not tell it me V 

Oh, worse and worse! I was now compelled to answer, “ He 
did not know it when he was here, ma’am; he heard it at North- 
leach, and, thinking it might be of use to your Majesty to have 
the account immediately, he sent it over express ” 

A dead .silence so uncomfortable ensued, that I thought it best 
presently to go on further, though unasked. 

“Mr. Fairly, ma’am, wrote the news to me, on such small 
paper, and in such haste, that it is hardly fit to be shown to your 
Majesty; but I have the note upstairs.” 

No answer; again all silent; and then Princess Augusta "said, 
“ Mamma, Miss Burney says she has the note upstairs.” 
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“ If your Majesty pleases to see it-” 

She looked up again, much more pleasantly, and said, “ I shall 
be glad to see it,” with a little bow. 

Out I went for it, half regretting I had not burned it, to make 
the producing it impossible. 

When I brought it to her, she received it with the most 
gracious smile, and immediately read it aloud, with great com¬ 
placency, till she came to the end; and then, with a lowered and 
somewhat altered tone, the “very truly and sincerely yours,” 
which she seemed to look at for a moment with some doubt if it 
were not a mistake, but in returning it she bowed again, and 
simply said, “ I am very much obliged to Mr. Fairly.” 

You will be sure how much I was pleased durmg this last 
week to hear that the place of the Master of St. Catherine’s was 
given by her Majesty to Mr. Fairly. It is reckoned the best in 
her gift, as a sinecure. What is the income I know not: reports 
differ from 400J. to SOOZ. per annum 

The night before we left Cheltenham we all went to the play. 

Miss P-and myself had far rather have passed the evening 

together, but it was concluded we should be pleased to go to 
the theatre, and declining intended kindness is always an un¬ 
grateful task. 

I was introduced m the box, by his desire, to Lord Mount- 
morris, who sat behind me, chatting all the night with the free¬ 
dom of a long acquaintance. He is clever and agreeable, but 
not very reserved or diffident. 

One thing surprised me from him very much. When all was 
over he offered to hand me out, but as I had a chair bespoke, 
without a servant, Columb bemg already set out for Windsor, I 
wished to decline troubling him, that I might keep back to the 

last moment with Miss P-. He would not, however, be 

excused, taking the hand I did not hold out, and when I said I 
must have my chair called first, “ Oh,” he cned, “ I know your 
chair!” and then, with a most audible voice, he pronounced, 
“Here, number twenty-four!” and instantly a chair appeared, 
which I knew to be right. 

How he had got at this number is odd enough Perhaps, in- 
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deed, he had tried to bespeak it for himself, and so might hear 
3iow it was engaged. He has declared a violent resolution for 
making this acquaintance some time; and lie certainly deter¬ 
mined the opportunity should not be thrown away Yet he is 
not an ill-bred, though a bold man, on the contrary, he is really 
pohte for a character of that sort. 

Lord Mountnaorris told me some very curious anecdotes of Mrs. 
Yesey and her coierie m former days, particularly of the Russian 
Princess Dasclikoff,* who, ho assured me, was meant by O’Keeffe 
for the Princess Rusty Fusty, m the “Agreeable Surprise!” 

Saturday, August IGtii. —We left Cheltenham early this 
morning. Major Price breakfasted with us, and was so melan¬ 
choly at the King’s departure he could hardly speak a word All 
Cheltenham was drawn out into the High-street, the gentles on 
one side and the commons on the other, and a band, and “God 
save the King ” playing and singing 

My dear Miss P-, with all her friends, was there for a last 

look, and a sorrowful one we interchanged, Mr Seward also,whom 
again I am not likely to meet for another two years at least 
The journey was quite without accident or adventure 
And thus ends the Cheltenham episode. May I not justly 
call it so, different as it is to all tho mode of life I have hitherto 
lived here, or alas ' am in a way to live henceforward 9 
Melancholy—most melancholy—was the return to Windsor; 
destitute of all that could solace, compose or doliglit; replete 

* Princess Dasclikoff was bom at St. Petersburg m 1744 She appears 
to have been one of the most extraordinaiy women that ever lived, both 
for strength of cliaractei, force of talents, aud extent of acqunements The 
part she acted m the revolution of 1762 (when she was- only nineteen years 
of age), winch caused the dethronement and assassination of Peter III, 
and seated the “Ureal” Catherine on the tin one of Russia, was so con¬ 
spicuous and remarkable as to justify the assertion that she was mfact the 
leader of that movement, which m some sort changed the face of European 
politics. In 1782 the Puuoess was called upon by the Empress to take the 
sole direction of the “Academy of Arts aud Sciences” of St Petersburg, 
and. she tilled this office (so singular a one tor a woman and a Princess) 
with credit and honour to herself, and great advantage to the institution, 
for several years. 

The autobiography of this extraordinary woman, as translated from the 
original MS. aud edited by her friend, Mrs "W. Bradford, at whose instance 
the work was written, and to whom the MS. was given, is, however, the 
only record of the wi iter’s singular caieer. 
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■with whatever could fatigue, harass, and depress! Ease, leisure, 
elegant society, and interesting communication, were now to 
give place to arrogant maimers, contentious disputation, and 
arbitrary ignorance! Oh, Heaven' my dearest friends, what scales 
could have held and have weighed the heart of your E. B as 
she drove past the door of her revered, lost comforter, to enter 
the apartment inhabited by such qualities! 

But before I quit this journey let me tell one very pleasant 
anecdote. When we stopped to change horses at Burfonl I 
alighted and went into the inn, to meet Mrs Gast, to whom I 
had sent by Mrs Erodsham a request to be there as we passed 
through the town. 

I rejoiced indeed to see again the sister of our first and wisest 
friend My Susanna, who knows her too enthusiastic character, 
will easily suppose my reception. I was folded in her arms, and 
bathed in her tears all my little.stay, and my own, from reflected 
tenderness for her ever-honoured, loved, and lamented brother, 
would not be kept quite back ; ’twas a species of sorrowful joy 
—painful, yet pleasing—that seemed like a fresh tribute to his 
memory and my affection, and made the meeting excite an 
emotion that occupied my mind and reflections almost all the 
rest of my journey. 

•She inquired most kindly after my dear father and my Susanna, 
and separately and with interest of all the rest of the family; 
but her surprise to see me now, by this most unexpected journey, 
when she had concluded me inevitably shut up from her sight 
for the remainder of her life, joined to the natural warmth of her 
disposition, seemed almost to suffocate her. I was very sorry 
to leave her, but my time was unavoidably short and hurried. I 
inquired after Chesington, and heard very good accounts. 

Windsor, Sunday, August 17th —This day, after our arrival, 
began precisely the same as every day preceding our journey. 
The “ Sleeping Beauty in the Wood ” could not awake more com¬ 
pletely to the same scene; yet I neither have been asleep, nor 
am quite a beauty' Oil wish I were as near to the latter as 
the former at this minute 1 

We had all the set assembled to congratulate his Majesty op 
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his return—Generals and Colonels without end. I was very glad 
while the large party lasted, its diminution into a solitary pair 
ending m worse than piquet—a t£te-a-tete!—and such a one, too 1 
after being so spoiled ! 

Monday, August 18th. —Well, now I have a new personage 
to introduce to you, and no small one; ask else the stars, moon 
and planets » While I was surrounded with bandboxes, and 
unpacking, Dr. Shepherd was announced. Eager to make ms- 
compliments on the safe return, he forced a passage through the 
back avenues and stairs, tor he told me ho did not like being 
seen coming to me at the front door, as it might create some 
jealousies amongst the other Canons ! A very commendable cir¬ 
cumspection » but whether for my sake or hit, own he did not 
particularize. 

M de Lalande,* he said, the famous astronomer, was just ar¬ 
rived in England, and now at Windsor, and he had expressed a 
desire to be introduced to me. 

Well, while he was talking this over, and I was wondering 
and evading, entered Mr Turbulent. What a surprise at sight 
of the reverend Canon! The reverend Canon, also, was inter¬ 
rupted and confused, fearing, possibly, the high honour he did me 
might now transpire amongst his brethren, notwithstanding his 
generous efforts to spare them its knowledge. 

Mr Turbulent, who looked big with heroics, was quite pro¬ 
voked to see he had no chance of giving them vent. They each 
outstayed the patience of the other, and at last both went off 
together 

Some hours after, however, while I was dressing, the Canon 
returned. I could not admit him, and bid Gotor tell him at the 
door I was not visible. He desired he might wait till I was 
ready, as he had business of importance. I would not let him 
into the next room, but said he might stay in the eating-parlour. 

When I was dressed I sent Goter to bring him in. She came 
Dack, grinning and colouring; she had not found him, she said, 

* A Trench astronomer of great genius and celebrity, born in 1732. He 
was brought up to the study of the law, but early displayed his proficiency 
in scientific and especially astronomical studies Died in 1807. 
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but only Mrs Scliwellenberg, -who was tliere alone, and had called 
her m to know what she wanted. She answered she came to see 
for a gentleman 

“ There’s no gentleman,” she cried, “ to come into my parlour! 
it is not permit. When he comes I will have it locked up ” 

Oh, ho, my poor careful Canon 1 thought I However, soon 
after a tap again at my door introduced him He said he had 
been waiting below in the passage, as he saw Madame Schwellen- 
berg m the parlour, and did not care to have her know lnm, but 
his business was to settle bringing M. de Lalande to see me m 
the evening 

I told him I was much honoured, and so forth, but that I re¬ 
ceived no evening company, as I was officially engaged 

He had made the appointment, he said, and could not break it, 
without affronting him; besides, he gave me to understand it 
would be an honour to me for ever to be visited by so great an 
astronomer 

I agreed as to that, and was forced, moreover, to agree to all 
the rest, no resource remaining 

I mentioned to her Majesty the state of the case. She thought 
the Canon very officious, and disappio\cd the arrangement, but 
saw it was unavoidable. 

But when the dinner came I was asked by the prfeidente, 
<e What for send you gentlemen to my parlour ?” 

“ I was dressing, ma’am, and could not possibly receive com¬ 
pany m mine, and thought the other empty.” 

“ Empty or full -is the same 1 I won’t have it. I will lock up 
the room when it is done so. Ho, no, I won’t have no gentle¬ 
men here ; it is not permit, perticklere when they won’t not speak 
to me 

I then heard that a “ large man, what you call,” had entered that 
sacred domain, and seemg there a lady, had quitted it " bob short!” 

I immediately explained all that had passed, for I had no other 
way to save myself from an imputation of favouring the visits 
and indiscretion of this most gallant Canon 

“ Veil, when he comes so often he might like you. Eor what 
won’t you not marry him ?” 
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This was coming to the point, and so seriously, I found myself 
obliged to be serious m answer, to avoid misconstruction, and to 
assure her, that were he Archbishop of Canterbury, and actually 
at my feet, I would not become Archbishopess 
“Veil, you been light when you don’t not like him; I don’t 
not like the men neither: not one from them 

So this settled us very amicably till tea-time, and m the midst 
of that, with a room full of people, I was called out by Wester- 
haults to Dr. Shepherd! 

Mrs. Schwellenberg herself actually te-Md at this, and I could 
not possibly help laughing myself, but I hurried into the next 
room, where I found him with his friend, M de Lalande Wliat 
a reception awaited me! how unexpected a one from a famed and 
great astronomer > M de Lalande advanced to meet me—I will 
not be quite positive it was on tiptoe, but certainly with a mix¬ 
ture of jerk and strut that could not be quite flat-footed He 
kissed his hand with the air of a petit medtre, and then broke 
forth into such an harangue of Eloges, so solemn with regard to 
its own weight and importance, and so fade with respect to the 
little personage addressed, that I could not help thinking it lucky 
for the planets, stars, and sun, they were not bound to hear his 
comments, though obliged to undergo his calculations. 

On my part sundry profound reverences, with now and then 
an “ Oh, monsieur!” or “e’est trop d’honneuv,” acquitted me 
so well, that the first harangue beiug finished, on the score 
of general and grand reputation, Eloge the second began, on 
the excellence with which “cette celebre demoiselle” spoke 
Trench! 

This may surprise you, my dear friends; but you must con¬ 
sider M. de Lalande is a great discoverer , 

Well, but had you seen Dr. Shepherd 1 he looked lost in sleek 
delight and wonder, that a person to whom lie had introduced 
M. de Lalande should be an object for such fine speeches. 

This gentleman’s figure, meanwhile, corresponds no better 
with his discourse than his scientific profession, for he is an 
ugly little wrinkled old man, with a fine showy waistcoat, rich 
lace ruffles, and the grimaces of a dentist. I believe he chose 
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to display that a Frenchman of science could be also a man of 
gallantry. 

I was seated between them, but the good doctor made no 
greater interruption to the florid professor than I did myself: 
lie only grinned applause, with placid, but ineffable satisfaction. 

Nothing therefore intervening, Eloge the third followed, after 
a pause no longer than might be necessary for due admiration of 
Eloge the second. This had for sujet the fair female sex, how 
the ladies were now all improved, how they could write, and 
read, and spell, how a man now-a-days might talk with them 
and be understood, and how delightful it was to see such pretty 
•creatures turned rational! 

And all this, of course, interspersed with particular observa¬ 
tions and most pointed applications; nor was there in the whole 
string of compliments which made up the three bouquets, one 
single one amongst them that might have disgraced an y petit 
maitre to utter, or any petite maitresse to hear. 

The third being ended, a rather longer pause ensued. I believe 
he was dry, but I offered him no tea. I would not voluntarily 
be accessory to detaining such great personages from higher 
avocations I wished him next to go and study the stars. from 
the moon he seemed so lately arrived there was little occasion 
for another journey. 

I flatter myself he was of the same opinion, for the fourth 
•eloge was all upon Ins unhappiness in tearing himself away from 
so much merit, and ended in as many bows as had accompanied 
his entrance. 

I suppose, in going, he said, with a shrug, to the canon, “if. It 
JDocteur, c’est bien gSnant, mais il faut dire des jolies choses 
aux dames!” 

He was going the next day to see Dr Maskelyne’s* Observa¬ 
tory. Well! I have had him first in mine ! 

* Dr. Maskelyne was eminent as a mathematician, and his studies were 
ultimately devoted almost exclusively to astronomy. He was employed by 
the Government on many occasions connected with that science, both 
abroad and at home, and was ultimately (un the death of Mr. Bliss) ap¬ 
pointed Astronomer Eoyal. He was the author of several extremely 
valuable works connected with nautical science, and of many papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. Bom 1732, died 1811. 
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I was obliged on my return to the tea-room to undergo much 
dull raillery from my fair companion, and much of wonder that 
« S mce the canon had socli good preferment ” I did not “ marry 
him at once,” for he “ would not come so often if he did not 
want it.” 

Tuesday, August 18th —The Duke of York’s birthday was 
kept this day, instead of Saturday, that Sunday morning might 
not interfere with the ball 

The Prince of Wales arrived early, while I was yet with the 
Queen. He kissed her hand, and she sent for the Princesses, 
Only Princess Elizabeth and Princess Sophia were dressed 
Her Majesty went into the next room with Mrs Sandys, to 
have her shoes put on, with which she always finishes. The 
Prince and Princesses then chatted away most fluently. Princess 
Elizabeth frequently addressed me with great sweetness, but 
the Prince only with curious eyes. Do not, however, under¬ 
stand that Ins looks were either haughty or impertinent, far 
from it; they were curious, however, in the extreme. 

The rest of the day was almost all devoted to dressing and 
attendance, except a dinner, an afternoon, a tea, and an evening 
t§te-&-tete 1 

I had a most restless and feverish night, attempting to lie 
down at twelve o’clock and rising at four. The Queen came 
home from the Castle, where the ball and supper were given, 
about five; and at six I again laid down till near eight. 

We returned to ICew; and m the evening I received my good 
Mr Cambridge, who was all kindness and cordiality. I was 
truly happy m his company, and gave him the history of our 
journey very fully. His excellent daughter was at Lavant, 
with both her brothers. 

We proceeded to Windsor without Mrs Scliwellenberg, who 
was unwell, and went to town for advice. 

Poor Madame la Eite was my first visitor, and I made her as 
welcome as possible, to console her a little for the accident that 
happened to her poor son, at a place where she might reasonably 
expect nothing but good—dear Horbury. 
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For the remainder of this month we had General Bude, Colonel 
Manners, and Mr. Buiibury, on visits most of the time, to aid 
the Equerry m Waiting, Colonel Goldsworthy 

Colonel Manners made me laugh as if I had been at a farce, 
by his history of the late Westminster election, m wluch Lord 
John Townshend conquered Lord Hood. Colonel Manners is a 
most eager and active partisan on the side of the Government, 
but so indiscreet, that he almost regularly gets his head broke 
at every contested election, and he relates it as a thing of 
course. 

I inquired if he pursued his musical studies, so happily begun 
with Colonel Welbred? “Why,” answered he, “not much, be¬ 
cause of the election, but the tlnng is, to get an ear however, 
I think I have got one, because I know a tune when I hear it, 
if it’s one that I’ve heard before a good many times, so I think 
that’s a proof. But I can never get asked to a concert, and that 
keeps me a little behind.” 

“Perhaps” cned I, “your friends conclude you have music 
enough m your three months’ waiting to satisfy you for all the 
year 

“ Oh, ma’am, as to that, I’d just as hef hear so many pots 
and pans rattled together; one noise is just as well as another 
to me.” 

I asked him whether his electioneering with so much activity 
did not make his mother, Lady Bobert, a little uneasy ?—H.B. 
She is a Methodist. 

“ Oh, it does her a great deal of good,” cned he; “ for I could 
never get her to meddle before; but when I’d had my head 
broke, it provoked her so, she went about herself canvassing 
among the good people, and she got us twenty votes ” 

“ So then,” cried Colonel Goldsworthy, “ there are twenty good 
people in the world 1 That’s your calculation, is it 

Mr. Fisher, who just then came in, and knew nothing of what 
had passed, starting the election, said to Colonel Manners, “ So, 
sir, you have been beat, I hear!” 

He meant only his party; but his person having shared the 
same fate, occasioned a violent shout among the rest at tbs 
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innocent speech, and its innocent answer; for Colonel Manners, 
looking only a little surprised, simply said, “ Yes, I was heat, a 
little." 

“ A little, sirexclaimed Mr. "Fisher, “ no, a great deal; you 
were shamefully heat—thrashed thoroughly ” 

In the midst of a violent second shout, Colonel Manners only 
said, “ Well, I always hated all that party, and now I hate them 
worse than ever ” 

“Ay, that Ill he hound for you," cried Colonel Goldsworthy. 

“ Yes, for having been so drubbed by them," cried Mr. Fisher 

As I now, through all Ins good humour, saw Colonel Manners 
colour a little, I said in a low voice to Mr Fisher, “ Pray is it m 
innocence, or m malice, that you use these terms 

I saw his innocence by his surprise, and I whispered him the 
literal state of all he said; he was quite shocked, and coloured 
in his turn, apologising instantly to Colonel Manners, and pro- 
testmg he had never heard of his personal ill-usage, but only 
meant the defeat of lus party. 

Everybody was full of Mr. Fairly’s appointment, and spoke of 
it with pleasure. General Bud4 had seen him m town, where 
he had remained some days to take the oaths, I believe, neces¬ 
sary for his place. General Bude has long been intimate with 
him, and spoke of his character exactly as it lias appeared to 
me; and Colonel Goldsworthy, who was at "Westminster with 
Inm, declared he believed a better man did not exist. “ This, m 
particular,” cried General Bude, “ I must say of Fairly : what¬ 
ever he thinks right he pursues straightforward , and I believe 
there is not a sacrifice upon earth that he would not make, 
rather than turn a moment out of the path that he had an 
opinion it was his duty to keep in ” 

They talked a good deal of Ins late lady; none of them knew 
her but very slightly, as she was remarkably reserved. “ More 
than reserved,” cried General Bud^, “ she was quite cold. Yet 
she loved London and public life, and Fairly never had any taste 
for them; in that they were very mal assortie } but in all other 
things very happy ” 

VOL ill. 3 
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“ Yes/’ cried Colonel Goldsworthy, “ and how shall we give 
praise enough to a man that would he happy himself, and make 
Ins wife so too, for all that difference of opinion 2 for it was all 
liis management, and good addiess, and good temper. I hardly 
know such another man” 

General Budd then related many circumstances of his most 
exemplary conduct during the illness of his poor suffering wife, 
and after her loss; everybody, indeed, uxoon the occasion of this 
new appointment, has broke forth to do justice to his deserving 
it. Mrs Ariana Egerton, who came twice to drink tea with me 
on my being senza Cerbera, told me that her brother-in-law. 
Colonel Masters, who had served with him at Gibraltar, protested 
there was not an officer in the army of a nobler and higher 
character, both professional and personal. 

She asked me a thousand questions of what I thought about 
Miss Fuzilier ? She dislikes her so very much, she cannot bear 
to think of her becoming Mrs Fairly. She has met with some 
marks of contempt from her m then official meetings at St 
James’s, that cannot be pardoned. Miss Fuzilier, indeed, seemed 
to me formerly, when I used to meet her in company, to have 
an uncertainty of disposition that made her like two persons ; 
now haughty, silent, and supercilious—and then gentle, com¬ 
posed, and interesting. She is, however, very little liked, the 
worst being always what most spreads abroad. 

The Queen was all graciousness, unmixed, to me, during this 
recess of La Compagne; whenever she did not attend the early 
prayers she almost regularly gave to me their time, coming to 
my room, and there staying till the King returned. She lent 
me books, talked them over, and opened upon a thousand confi¬ 
dential topics, and the excellence of her understanding and 
acuteness of her observation never fail to make all discourse 
with her lively and informing. 

I saw all I could see of my poor Mrs. Astley, who is settled, 
by way of keeping the house, in the loved mansion of the most 
venerable and perfect of human beings—human now no longer 
—but perfect, I trust, with a perfection above our comprehen- 
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sion' Nothing, however, is yet arranged as to her pension, &c, 
which grieves and distresses me beyond measure. 

Lady Courtown has had a new place not merely given, but 
created for her. Slie was so useful and pleasant to the Queen 
at Cheltenham, that she has been appointed Lady in Waiting in 
the Country by which means she will now regularly attend 
her Majesty m all country excursions, and during all residences 
at Wmdsor and Kew. I am very glad of it, for she is constantly 
cheerful and obliging, and seems invariably in good humour and 
good spmts. 

I have been reading a volume of D’Alembert’s “ Eloges,” with 
very great pleasure; the accounts of Massillon, Boileau, Fdnelon, 
De la Motte, and many others, were highly interesting to me, 
though I cannot but think of what Mr Fairly said when he 
borrowed this volume at Cheltenham, in the mere desperation 
of having no other reading. “ I do not like,” he said, “ these 
* Eloges,’ they contain what one modest man never could say to 
another—nor of another.” However, I fancy he had read some 
other author’s “ Eloges,” for these are by no means so adulatory: 
far otherwise, mdeed, they are full of criticism, and, I think, 
candid strictures. 


3—2 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Baron Trenck—His Adventures and Character—Drawing-room at St. 
James’s—Return to Kew—Royal Birthday—Toil and Toilette—A Dinner 
Party—A Family Meeting—St James’s and Windsor—Dr. Herschel— 
Dr. Hunter—Illness of the King—Sir George Baker—The King grows 
worse—Alarm and Agitation—Return to Windsor— Conference with the 
King during his illness—Mental character of his Disorder—Affecting 
Scene with the King in the Queen’s Apartments A Melancholy Bntli- 
day—Grief of the Queen—The King glows worse—Confiimed Insanity 
of the King—Newspaper Reports—Confusion and Dismay of the House¬ 
hold—Arrival of tne Prince of Wales—The Palace closed against all 
’Visitors—Paroxysm of the King at Dinner—Conduct of the Queen—The 
King’s Account of his Own Case—Piety of the Queen—Lady Carmar¬ 
then—Airival of Dr. Wanen—The King refuses to admit him—The 
Piincesses—Perplexity of the Queen—Conduct of the Prince of Wales. 
—The Queen’*, kindness and consideration for her Attendants—Details 
of the new Mode of Life at Windsor, consequent on the King's Illness— 
All Entrance to the Palace interdicted by the Prince—The Duke of York 
—The King grows worse—The Prince assumes the Government of the 
Palace. 

September 1st.—P eace to the manes of the poor slaughtered 
partridges' 

I finished this morning the “ Memoirs of the Baron Trenck/* 
which have given me a great deal of entertainment; I mean in 
the first volume, the second containing not more matter than 
might fill four pages. But the singular hardiness, gallantry; 
ferocity, and mgenuity of this copy of the knights of ancient 
times, who has happened to be horn since his proper epoch, have 
wonderfully drawn me on, and I could not rest without finishing 
his adventures They are reported to he chiefly of his own in¬ 
vention , but I really find an air of self-belief m his relations. 
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that inclines me to think he has hut narrated what he had per¬ 
suaded himself was true. His ill-usage is such as to raise the 
utmost indignation m every reader, and if it really affected his 
memory and imagination, and became thence the parent of some 
few embelhshments and episodes, I can neither wonder nor feel 
the interest of his narrative diminished 

Mrs Anana Egerton and her mother drank tea with me I 
like them on these occasions, when I want lady assistants in 
doing tea honours 

September 2nd —To-day I went to Kew, with the usua 
three, Mr. Turbulent, Mr de Luc, and Miss Planta. 

Mr Turbulent was m high rage that I was utterly invisible 
since my return from Cheltenham; he protested he had called 
seven times at my door without gaining admission, and never 
was able to get m but when “ Dr. Shepherd had led the way.” 

He next began a mysterious attack upon the proceedings of 
Cheltenham He had heard, he said, strange stones of flirta¬ 
tions there. I could not doubt what he meant, but I would not 
seem to understand him. first, because I know not from whom he 
has been pickmg up this food for his busy spirit, since no one 
there appeared collecting it for him; and secondly, because I 
would not degrade an acquaintance which I must hope will 
prove as permanent as it is honourable, by conceiving the word 
ilirtation to be possibly connected with it 
By every opportunity, in the course of the day, he renewed 
this obscure raillery; but I never would second it, either by 
question or retort, and therefore it cannot but die away unmean¬ 
ingly as it was bom. Some effect, however, it seems to have 
had upon him, who has withdrawn all his own heroics, while 
endeavouring to develop what I have received elsewhere 

September 4th. —To-day there was a drawing-room, and I had 
the blessing of my dearest father while it lasted, but not solus 
—he was accompanied by my mother; and my dear Esther and 
her little innocent Sophy spent part of the time with us. I am 
to be god-mother to the two little ones, Esther’s and James’s. 
Heaven bless them! 

We returned to Kew to a late dinner; and, indeed, I had one 
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of the severest evenings I ever passed, where my heart took no 
share in unkindness and injustice. I was weaned m the extreme, 
as I always am oil these drawing-room days, which begin with 
full hair-dressing at six o’clock in the morning, and hardly ever 
allow any breakfast time, and certainly only standing, except 
while frizzing, till the drawing-room commences; and then two 
journeys m that decked condition—and then another dressing, 
with three dressing attendances—and a dinner at near seven 
o’clock. 

Yet, not having power to be very amusing after all this, I was 
sternly asked by Mrs. Schwellenberg, “ For what I did not talk 
I answered simply, “ Because I was tned.” 

“ You tired ! —what have *you done ? when I used to do so 
much more—you tired! what have you to do but to be happy ? 
—have you the laces to buy ? have you the wardrobe to part 2 
have you—you tired ? Veil, what will become next, when you 
have every happiness'—you might not be tired. No, I can’t 
bear it ” 

Tins, and so much more than it would be possible to write, 
all uttered with a haughtmess and contempt that the lowest 
servant could not have brooked receiving, awoke me pretty com¬ 
pletely, though before I was scarce able to keep my eyehds a 
moment open ; but so sick I turned, that indeed it was neither 
patience nor effort that enabled me to hear her: I had literally 
hardly strength, mental or bodily, to have answered her. Every 
happiness mine!—0 gracious heaven! thought I, and is Hus the 
companion of my leisure—the associate of my life 1 Ah, my 
'dear friends, I will not now go on—I turn sick again. 

I kept on no more journal till my most loved friends arrived, 
the 10 th of this month, and departed, the 16th. Oh, they will 
here see, by those last few words, how seasonable was their 
sweet visit; how necessary to cheer the mournful murmurings 
of such a livelong life. 

Mr. Turbulent is very quiet, and begins, therefore, to grow such 
an addition to the party—such a life to it, indeed—as his abilities 
and intelligence must always render him when his flights do not 
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interfere. One little fit of the old style was just beginning, upon 
my remaining alone in the parlour at Kew; but on my rising to 
go to my room upstairs—for I am not at Kew, as at Windsor, 
forced to keepm the same accessible apartment—he protested he 
would be perfectly lamb-like if I would stay. 

“ With all my heart,” I answered, “ on that condition; for I 
Had great pleasure in thinking you grown quite tame and good” 

“ So I am,” cried he, “ and so you shall find me ” 

He was as good as his word, and I sat still all the evening, 
working His talk was all general, and full of observation and 
entertainment. Something, however, has occurred, but what I 
know not, to determine him on keeping a strict guard over him¬ 
self. I rejoice, be it what it may. He gave me some hints to this 
purpose, but I could not comprehend them, and did not choose 
to ask, or let him know I thought any caution or guard neces¬ 
sary , for now, indeed, I flatter myself, not only our scenes of 
violence and rhodomontading are over, but that Ins volatile tem¬ 
per will soon lead him to forget they ever passed He may then 
prove a truly pleasant acquaintance to me, and a most able relief 
to the mental monotony of our internal society 

September 22nd. —This day was all dressing again, to com¬ 
memorate the Coronation. I hate the parade and trouble of these 
days, but must surely bear it, for a memorial of the period that 
gave us such a King—so good he is, so benevolent, so disinter¬ 
ested, so amiable. 

All are in preparation for Princess Royal, whose birthday con¬ 
cludes this month; that is, keeping it one day, and restmg from 
it another. 

September 27th —Mrs. Schwellenberg not being well enough 
to come down to tea, I invited Madame de la Kite, as I knew 
there would be a larger party to be ready for Monday’s birthday. 
And, accordingly, added to Colonel Goldsworthy, who has now 
his three months’ waiting, were General Budd, Mr. Blomberg, and 
Colonel Welbred. 

It quite lightened me to see this last, and he was more lively 
and animated than usual. He took his old seat, Mr. Turbulent 
not being present, and gave me a full history how he had passed 
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Ms summer, which, as usual, was in following up "beautiful pros¬ 
pects, and bringing home their principal points. 

He had been also, he said, to Cheltenham, since our departure • 
“ And there I was very happy to see how beautiful a view you 
had from your room upstairs ” 

I laughed heartily, and asked “How he should know my 
room v* 

“ I know both your rooms,” he cried 

“ It would be hard to say which was least worth your know¬ 
ing,” cried I, “ for one was a garret, the other a store-room.” 

“ Yes, I was sorry for your parlour, but above-stairs the view 
might compensate for the smallness of the apartment.” 

He told me the house was now shown to all travellers, with 
the names of every inhabitant during the Boyal visit. 

September 29th —The birthday of our lovely eldest Princess 
It happens to be also the birthday of Miss Goldsworthy; and 
her Majesty, in a sportive humour, bid me, as soon as she was 
dressed, go and bring down the two “ Michaelmas geese " I told 
the message to the Princess Augusta, who repeated it in its 
proper words. I attended them to the Queen’s dressing-room, 
and there had the pleasure to see the cademix presentations. 
The birthdays in this house are made extremely interesting at 
the moment, by the reciprocations of presents and congratula¬ 
tions m this affectionate family. Were they but attended with 
less of toil (I hate to add ette, for I am sure it is not little toil), 
I should like them amazingly. 

At noon I received a note from Mrs. Majendie, begging a 
hint how to come dressed, as Mrs. Scliwellenberg had invited her 
to dinner. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg being too much indisposed to come 
downstairs, I could not but marvel at her not acquainting me 
she had invited company to the table of which, perforce, I must 
be deputy-receiver However, the marvel rested not heie; for 
when dinner was called, and I opened my door to be ready to 
follow Mrs. Majendie, as she descended from making her compli¬ 
ments upstairs to Mrs. Schwellenberg—not Mrs. Majendie alone 
had I to follow—Mr. and Mrs. Majendie, Miss Goldsworthy, 
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Madame la Fite, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Miss Mawr, Mr. Turbu¬ 
lent, and Mdlle Montmollm 

I disguised my surprise at this great group as well as I could, 
lest to them it should prove as awkward as to me, and I passed 
them, to take my seat, with all the ease I could assume. But I 
think it was a tolerable stroke of power, to invite such a party 
to a table at which another must preside, without the slightest 
hint of her purpose 

The dinner, however, was cheerful and lively: they were all 
intimate with one another, and none pretended to be saddened at 
the absence. 

September 30th. —This month concluded with a very singular 
confidence. I had a private visit from Miss Mawr: she came to 
borrow a book to while away some of the time she spent m wait¬ 
ing till Mrs. Scliwellenberg could receive her, who always sum¬ 
moned her some time before she was ready. But she besought 
me not to mention she had called, “ For, to toll you the truth,” 
she said, “ I should never be forgiven if it was known I called 
for a moment i” 

I could not doubt the truth of this, though its plainness sur¬ 
prised me; but she said, relying on my honour, she must tell me 
something more, that had struck 1 her with such an indignation 
for me she could not conceal it. The day before, when all her 
company was assembled upstairs, before dinner, she publicly 
asked Miss Goldsworthy to do the honours of her table, as she 
was not well enough to do them herself! 

M I was quite glad,” she added, “ that you knew nbthing of it, 
and so passed on so innocently to your proper place, and I’m 
sure they were all glad, for everybody stared. But I must beg 
you never so much as to say I ever called upon you, for she can’t 
bear it i she’s so jealous. And now I must go' for if she should 
hear me here she’ll never forgive it, and she’s always listening 
what voices she can hear m your room.” 

She then confessed she often thought me strangely used in 
many ways, and slighted, and contradicted, and dealt with very 
rudely, but it was all from jealousy, and so must be passed over. 
Yet she owned, for herself it was a life not to be endured; that 
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the greatest penance she ever suffered "was making these visits, 
•which, also, she never consented to till she had refused as often 
as she dared. 

Something there is, I know not what, of unhappy obligation to 
her, that compels this intercourse; but she assured me, were it of 
a sort to last, she should break it, to live on bread and water in 
preference! and she pitied me, with a good-nature that quite 
made me friends with her, for so sad a lot as falling into such 
hands. 

To live upon bread and water—ah ! were that my only diffi¬ 
culty ! 

I am glad, however, I did not know this intended affront; it 
would highly have embarrassed me how to act, and I was em¬ 
barrassed enough without it. Two years ago I should have re¬ 
joiced at any proposition that took from me the presidency of the 
table; but now, after two years keepnig it, whenever its first 
claimant was absent, it would have been a disgrace in the eyes 
of the whole house to have had it thus suddenly taken away; 
and such was its palpable meamng. 

After we all came downstairs, except Miss Mawr, she inquired 
whether Miss Goldsworthy had sat at the head of the table. 
Miss Mawr was afraid to answer, and she asked Westerliaults, 
who said No; and she expressed great anger and displeasure 
that her commands were thus disregarded at her own table! 

She felt, however, too strongly, that she here attempted an 
exertion of caprice and power beyond her right, to venture at 
speaking of it to me; she knew it was a trial of tyranny as 
unauthorised as it was unprovoked, and that it could not stand 
the test of resistance even from the person whom she thinks an 
object for her to trample upon She has become, however, both 
colder and fiercer ever since: I cannot now even meet her eyes 
—they are almost terrifying. 

Nothing upon earth having passed between us, nor the most 
remote subject of offence having occurred, I have only one thing 
on which to rest my conjectures, for the cause of this newly- 
awakened evil spirit, and this is from the gentlemen. They had 
nil of late been so wearied that they could not submit even for a 
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quarter of an hour to her society : they had swallowed a dish of 
tea and quitted the room all in five minutes, and Colonel Golds¬ 
worthy m particular, when without any companion m his wait¬ 
ing, had actually always fallen asleep, even during that short 
interval, or at least shut Ins eyes, to save himself the toil of 
speaking. 

This she brooked very ill, but I was esteemed innocent, and 
therefore made, occasionally, the confidant of her complaints. 
But lately, that she has been ill, and kept upstairs every night, 
she has always desired me to come to her as soon as tea was 
over, which, she observed, “ need not keep me five minutes ” On 
the contrary, however, the tea is now at least an hour, and often 
more. 

I have been constantly received with reproaches for not 
coming sooner, and compelled to declare I had not been sooner at 
liberty. This has occasioned a deep and visible resentment, all 
against them, yet vented upon me, not in acknowledged displea¬ 
sure—pride there interfered—but in constant ill-humour, lll- 
breedmg, and lll-wilL 

At length, however, she has broken out into one inquiry, 
which, if favourably answered, might have appeased all; but 
truth was too strongly m the way. A few evenings after her 
confinement she gravely said, “Colonel Goldsworthy always 
sleeps with me' sleeps he with you the same v> 

In the midst of all my irksome discomfort, it was with diffi¬ 
culty I could keep my countenance at this question, which I was 
forced to negative. 

The next evening she repeated it. “ Yell, sleeps he yet with 
you—Colonel Goldsworthy 

“Hot yet, ma’am,” I hesitatingly answered. 

“ 0 ! ver veil! he will sleep with nobody but me! 0,1 von’t 
come down.” 

And a little after she added, “ I believe he vill marry you!'’ 

“ I beheve not, ma’am,” I answered. 

And then, very gravely, she proposed him to me, saying he 
only wanted a little encouragement, for he Yas always declaring 
he wished for a wife, and yet wanted no fortune—“ so for what 

nmn’f Trmi nnt T-iratm Titvyi 9” 
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I assured her we were both perfectly well satisfied apart, and 
equally free from any thoughts of each other. 

“ Then for what,” she cned, “won’t you have Dr. Shepherd ?” 

She is now in the utmost haste to dispose of me ! and then she 
added she had been told that Dr Shepherd would marry me 1 

She is an amazing woman 1 Alas, I might have told her I 
knew too well what it was to be tied to a companion ill-assorted 
and unbeloved, where I could not help myself, to make any such 
experiment as a volunteer 1 

If she asks me any more about Colonel Goldsworthy and his 
sleeping, I think I will answer I am too near-sighted to be sure 
if he is awake or not 1 

However, I cannot but take this stroke concerning the table 
extremely ill; for though amongst tlnngs of the very least con¬ 
sequence m itself, it is more openly designed as an affront than 
any step that has been taken with me yet. 

I have given the Colonel a hint, however—that he may keep 
awake m future. 

Perhaps a part of this increased ill-will may arise from my 
having been of the Cheltenham party, where she could not go, 
from want of room for her four servants. And however little I 
may have to do with these regulations, I am quite the most don- 
venient person to receive the ill fruits of her disappointments. 

Well, the month is passed, however, and here ends its recital. 

October 2nd —What a sweet noon had I this day—my 
beloved father, my tender Susanna, my little darling Fanny!— 
How should I love the drawing-room days, with all their toil, 
had they more frequently such cheers. Dearest, dearest Susanna 1 
Oh, how my heart dwelt upon the little sight all the rest of the 
softened day ! And I had leisure for repose to the poor mind, 
since I returned to Hew senza Gerbera. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, veiy ill indeed, took leave of the Queen 
at St. James’s, to set off for Weymouth, in company with Mrs. 
Hastings. I was really very sorry for her; she was truly in a 
situation of suffering, from bodily pain, the most pitiable. I 
thought, as I looked at her, that if the ill-humours I so often 
experience could relieve her, I would consent to bear them un- 
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repining, in preference to seeing or knowing her so ill. But it is 
just the contrary; spleen and ill-temper only aggravate disease, 
and while they involve others in temporary participation of their 
misery, twine it around themselves in bandages almost stationary 
She was civil, too, poor woman. I suppose when absent she 
could not well tell why she had ever been otherwise. 

October 3rd. —We returned to Windsor at noon. Mrs de 
Luc sent me a most pressing invitation to tea, and to hear a 

little music Two young ladies, Misses S-, were to perform 

at her house in a little concert. 

I am always happy to see tins excellent woman, and I could 
make myself much comfort from her kindness, which is of the 
very warmest sort, but she also fears to show it, lest it involve 
Mr. de Luc m ill-consequences. She therefore only comes to 
me by stealth, making all her public visits above-stairs, and then 
gliding softly down, as carefully, though not quite so terrified, 
as Miss Mawr 

The Misses S- I had seen formerly at Brighthelmstone, 

and their mother, who came to remind me of having there met 
her. 

Dr. Herschel was there, and accompanied them very sweetly 
on the violin, his new-married wife was with him, and his 
sister. His wife seems good-natured, she was rich, too' and 
astronomers are as able as other men to discern that gold can 
glitter as well as stars. 

Dr. Hunter* was also there, who has lately written a Biogra¬ 
phical Commentary on the Bible, but I had no conversation with 
him. 

This little visit was not quite so well understood as I had ex¬ 
pected, so I shall take the same stop no more—that’s all t 

October 6th. —General Grenville is now stationed here, his 
own regiment being quartered at Windsor. I begin to find I 
shall like him better; his extreme ennui and shy indolence do 
him injustice: there seems worth and good-liumour, and even a 
disposition to sport, veiled under this listless mist. 

* Dr. Henry Hunter, horn in 1741 at Culross, in Perthshire. He early- 
distinguished himself for his scholarship. Appointed Pastor of a Scotch 
Church in London in 1771. Died m 1802. 
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October 9th. —I go on now pretty well; and I am so much 
acquainted with my party, that when no strangers are added, I 
begin to mind nothing but the first entree of my male visitants. 
My Jloyal mistress is all sweetness to me; Miss Planta is most 
kind and friendly, General Budii is ever the same, and evei 
what I do not wish to alter; Colonel Goldsworthy seems coming 
round to good-liumour; and even General Grenville begins to 
grow sociable He has quitted the corner mto which he used to 
east Ins long figure; merely to yawn and lounge; and though 
yawn and lounge he does still, and must, I believe, to the end of 
the chapter, he yet does it in society, and mixes between it loud 
sudden laughter at what is occasionally said, and even here and 
theie a question relative to what is going forward. Nay—yes¬ 
terday he even seated himself at the tea-table, and amused him¬ 
self by playing with my work-box, and making sundry inquiries 
about its contents. 

So now, I believe, I am entered into good-fellowship with them 
all. I have also a good deal of leisure, and it is quiet and un¬ 
controlled. So, altogether, things never have been smoother 
though serenity cannot well have less of interest in it. Serenity, 
however, it is, and gratefully I welcome it 

October 10th —This evening, most unwittingly, I put my 
new neighbour’s good-humour somewhat to the test. He asked me 
whether I had walked out in the morning ? Yes, I answered, I 
always walked. "And in the Little Park?” cried he. Yes, I 
said, and to Old Windsor, and round the park wall, and along the 
banks of the Thames, and almost to Beaumont Lodge, and in the 
avenue of the Great Park, and in short, in all the vicinage of 
Windsor. “ But in the Little Park ?” he cned. 

Still I did not understand him, but plainly answered, "Yes, 
this morning; and indeed many mornings ” 

“ But did you see nothing—remark nothing there 2 ” 

" No, not that I recollect, except some soldiers drilling.” 

You never heard such a laugh as now broke forth from all 
for, alas for my poor eyes, there had been in the Little Park 
General Grenville’s whole regiment, with all his officers, and 
himself at their head! 
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Fortunately it is reckoned one of the finest in the King’s ser¬ 
vice this I mentioned, adding that else I could never again 
appear before him. 

He affected to he vehemently affronted, but hardly knew how 
even in joke, to appear so ; and all the rest helped the matter 
on, by saying they should know now how to distinguish his 
regiment, which henceforth must always be called “ the drill.” 

The truth is, as soon as I perceived a few red-coats I had 
turned another way, to avoid being marched at, and therefore 
their number and splendour had all been thrown away upon me 

Sunday, 12tii —At the cathedral this morning the good Mdlle 
Montmollin told me she had just got thirteen Swiss friends who 
were come to Windsor to see her, and they all would like to see 
me. I made my excuse pretty honestly, but she urged me to do 
it with a simplicity veiy amusing, crying, “ Oh, if you won’t 
know my friends, you don’t love me ! my dear Miss Burney i 
and that is very a little ingrate, for I love you so moch ! ’pon 
m’honneur, my dear Miss Burney!” 

Still I assured her I could not encounter so many strangers. 
“ Well, look then, now, and they will see you a littelI told 
her I could not distinguish them across the cathedral. 

“Oh,” she said, “you have such short eyes 

I have made Madame la Fite very happy by inviting her for 
next Friday evening to tea, to meet Mr Fairly. He is the only per¬ 
son of the establishment that she thinks has any merit beyond the 
chace; and she can never forget Ins having said of her, just be¬ 
fore we went to Cheltenham, “ Why, what have you done to 
Madame la Fite ? she used to be so prim ' and now she is fore¬ 
most in conversation.” She is charmed to have a change re¬ 
marked that she is always addressing to me as a compliment, and 
she says, m return, qua ce M. Fairly a le rneme gdut, pwi&que 
she never remembered him so full of discourse. 

Tuesday, 14tii.— This evening I had again one of my old 
newspaper vexations I observed my beaux communicating 
something one from the other, but softly, just as they were 
retiring to 'the concert-room, Colonel Goldsworthy marched up to 
my tea-table, and hastily saying “There, ma’am,” he put a news- 
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paper on the table, and hurried out of the room with the greates 
speed. 

I read this paragraph •—“ The literary silence of Miss Burne; 
at present is much to be regretted No novelist of the presen 
time has a title to such public commendation as that lady; he 
characters are drawn with originality of design and strength o 
colouring, and her morality is of the purest and most elevated sort. 

You will say, perhaps, Why be vexed ? Why, my deares 
friends, because every mention alarms me; I know not wha 
may follow; and the origmal repugnance to bemg known returns 
with every panic. Indeed the more and the longer I look around 
me, the greater appears the danger of all public notice' Pane 
gyric is as near to envy as abuse is to disgrace 

Friday, October 17th. —Our return to Windsor is postponed 
till to-morrow. The King is not well; he has not been quite 
well some tune, yet nothing I hope alarming, though there is an 
uncertainty as to his complaint not very satisfactory; so precious 
too, is his health 

Miss Cambridge spent the whole morning with me, in kind¬ 
ness and confidence. My true value for her makes me always 
tenderly rejoice to see her. 

I passed much of the day with the sweet Queen, who is now 
reading Hunter’s “Lectures”* with me. They are very good, 
though not very striking 

Saturday, October 18th. —The King was this morning better. 
My Royal mistress told me Sir George Baker was to settle 
whether we returned to Windsor to-day or to-morrow. 

Sunday, October 19th —The Windsor journey is again post¬ 
poned, and the King is but very indifferent Heaven preserve 
him > there is something unspeakably alarming in his smallest 
indisposition. 

I am very much with the Queen, who, I see, is very uneasy, 
but she talks net of it. She reads Hunter’s “ Discourses,”* and 
talks chiefly upon them. 

I showed her to-day an excellent and very original letter I 
* Vide suprci, p. 45. 
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have received from good Mr. Hutton; hut he concludes it, “ I 
am, dear miss, your affectionate humble servant ” 

“Affectionate she repeated, “I did not know he was sc 
tender.” 

We are to stay here some time longer, and so unprepared 
were we for more than a day or two, that our distresses are 
prodigious, even for clothes to wear, and as to books, there are 
not three amongst us; and for company, only Mr. de Luc and 
Miss Planta, and so, m mere desperation for employment, I 
have just begun a tragedy. We are now m so spiritless a 
situation that my mind would bend to nothing less sad, even 
m fiction. But I am very glad something of this kind has 
occurred to me; it may while away the tediousness of this un¬ 
settled, unoccupied, unpleasant period. 

Monday, October 20th —The King was taken very ill m the 
night, and we have all been cruelly frightened; but it went off, 
and, thank Heaven > he is now better. 

I had all my morning devoted to receiving inquiring visits 
Lady Effingham, Sir George Howard, Lady Frances Howard, all 
came from Stoke to obtain news of the King; his least illness 
spreads m a moment. Lady Frances Douglas came also She is 
wife of the Archibald Douglas who caused the famous Hamilton, 
trial in the House of Peers, for liis claim to the Douglas name. 
She is fat, and clunch, and heavy, and ugly, otherwise, they say, 
agreeable enough. 

Mr. Turbulent has been sent for, and he enlivens the scene 
somewhat. He is now all he should be, and so altered 1 scarce a 
flight left. He has opened his mind to me very much with 
regard to his affairs, &c., and this is a species of confidence I en¬ 
courage to the utmost: it has that style of friendliness that 
interests with propriety, and it gives safe yet animating matter 
for t&te-2i-t&tes, and those are unavoidable at times, situated as 
we now are. 

Tuesday, Oct 21st. —The good and excellent King is again 
better, and we expect to remove to Windsor in a day or two. 

Thursday, Oct. 23rd. —The King continues to mend, thank 

vol. m. 4 
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God! Saturday we hope to return to "Windsor. Had not this 
composition fit seized me, societyless, and "bookless, and viewless 
as I am, I know not how I could have whiled away my being; 
but my tragedy goes on, and fills up all vacancies. 

Saturday, Oct 25th —Yesterday was so much the same, I 
have not marked it; not so to-day. The King was so much 
better that our Windsor journey at length took place, with per¬ 
mission of Sir George Baker, the only physician his Majesty will 
admit. Miss Cambridge was with me to the last moment 
I have been hanging up a darling remembrance of my revered, 
incomparable Mrs Delany. Her Sachanssa is now over my 
chimney I could not at first bear it, but now I look at it, and 
call her back to my mind’s eye perpetually. This, like the 
tragedy I have set about, suits the turn of things in this habi¬ 
tation. 

I had a sort of conference with his Majesty, or rather I was 
the object to whom he spoke, with a manner so uncommon, that 
a high fever alone could account for it, a rapidity, a hoarseness 
of voice, a volubility, an earnestness—a vehemence, rather—it 
startled me inexpressibly; yet with a graciousness exceeding 
even all I ever met with before—it was almost kindness! 

Heaven—Heaven preserve him! The Queen grows more and 
more uneasy. She alarms me sometimes for herself, at other 
times she has a sedateness that wonders me still more. 

I commune now with my dearest friends every morning, upon 
the affairs of the preceding day. Alas! how little can I com¬ 
mune with them in any other way I 

Sunday, Oct. 26th —The Kang was prevailed upon not to go 
to chapel this morning. I met him in the passage from the 
Queen’s room, he stopped me, and conversed upon his health 
near half an hour, still with that extreme quickness of speech 
and maimer that belongs to fever; and he hardly sleeps, he tells 
me, one minute all night; indeed, if he recovers not his rest, a 
most delirious fever seems to threaten him He is all agitation, 
all emotion, yet all benevolence and goodness, even to a degree 
that makes it touching to hear him speak. He assures every¬ 
body of his health; he seems only fearful to give uneasiness to 
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others, yet certainly lie is better than last night. Nobody speaks 
of his illness, nor what they think of it. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is made Dean of Durham, and I 
am glad, for old acquaintance sake. 

Oct 29th— The dear and good King again gains ground, and 
(the Queen becomes easier. 

To-day Miss Planta told me she heard Mr Pairly was con¬ 
fined at Sir To-P-’s, and therefore she would now lay any 

wager he was to marry Miss P-. 

In the evening I inquired what news of him of G-eneral Budd * 
he told me he was still confined at a friend’s house, but avoided 
naming where—probably from suggesting that, however little 
truth there may yet have been in the report, more may belong 
to it from this particular intercourse 

Saturday, Nov. 1st —Our King does not advance in amend¬ 
ment ; he grows so weak that he walks like a gouty man, yet 
has such spirits that he lias talked away Ins voice, and is so 
hoarse it is painful to hear him. The Queen is evidently m 
great uneasiness. G-od send him better I 

She read to me to-day a lecture of Hunter’s I have named 
that work, I believe • it is a Biographical Commentary on the 
Old Testament, extremely well done with respect to orthodox 
principles and moral inferences, and m pleasing and alluring 
language; a book worth much commendation, but of no genius; 
there is nothing original in the statement of facts, or in the 
reflections they produce. I would not recommend it to Mr. 
Xocke, but I read it without murmuring at loss of time myself, 
and I would heartily recommend it to my Predy, for her own 
little congregation, as it is all good, and there would not be all 
■obvious. 

During the reading this morning, twice, at pathetic passages, 
my poor Queen shed tears. “ How nervous I am !” she cried; 
“ I am quite a fool! Don’t you think so ?” 

"No,ma’am!” was all I dared answer. 

She revived, however, finished the lecture, and went upstairs 
and played upon the Princess Augusta’s harpsichord. 

The King was huntmg. Her anxiety for his return 

4—2 
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greater than ever The moment he arrived he sent a page to 
desire to have coffee and take his hark m the Queen’s dressing- 
room. She said she -would pour it out herself, and sent to in¬ 
quire how he drank it. 

The King is very sensible of the great change there is in 
himself, and of her disturbance at it It seems, but Heaven 
avert it* a threat of a total breaking up of the constitution. 
This, too, seems his own idea. I was present at his first seeing 
Lady Effingham on his return to Windsor this last time. “ My 
dear Effy,” he cried, “you see me, all at once, an old man” 

I was so much affected by this exclamation, that I wished to 
run out of the room. Yet I could not but recover when Lady 
Effingham, in her well-meaning but literal way, composedly 
answered, “ We must all grow old, sir, I am sure I do ” 

He then produced a walking-stick which he had just ordered. 
“ He could not,” he said, “ get on without it, his strength seemed 
diminishing hourly.” 

He took the bark, he said, “But the Queen” he cried, “is 
my physician, and no man need have a better, she is my Friend, 
and no man can have a better.” 

How the Queen commanded herself I cannot conceive; but 
there was something so touching m this speech, from his 
hoarse voice and altered countenance, that it overset me very 
much. 

Nor can I ever forget him in what passed this night. When 
I came to the Queen’s dressing-room he was still with her. He 
constantly conducts her to it before he retires to his own He 
was begging her not to speak to him when he got to his room, 
that he nught fall asleep, as he felt great want of that refresh¬ 
ment. He repeated this desire, I believe, at least a hundred 
times, though, far enough from needing it, the poor Queen never 
uttered one syllable * He then applied to me, saying he was 
really very well, except m that one particular, that he could not 
sleep. 

The kindness and benevolence of his manner all this time 
was most penetrating: he seemed to have no anxiety but to set 
the Queen at rest and no wish but to quiet and give pleasure to 
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all around him To me he never yet spoke -with such excess 
of benignity: he appeared even solicitous to satisfy me that he 
should do well, and to spare all alarm; but there was a hurry 
in his manner and voice that indicated sleep to be indeed 
wanted. Nor could I, all night, forbear foreseeing “ He sleeps 
now, or to-morrow he will be surely delirious 

Sunday, November 2nd —The King was better, and prevailed 
upon to give up going to the early prayers The Queen and 
Princesses went. After they were gone, and I was following 
towards my room, the King called after me, and he kept me in 
discourse a full half-hour, nearly all the time they were away. 

It was all to the same purport; that he was well, but wanted 
more rest; yet he said he had slept the last mglit like a child. 
But his manner, still, was so touchingly land, so softly gracious, 
that it doubled my concern to see him so far from well 

I invited Miss Anana Egerton this evening, to assist me with 
my officers; General Sir William Fawcett being added to 
Generals Grenville and Budd and Colonel Goldsworthy. We all 
do mighty well, and General Grenville is now the most social 
amongst them ! Having once thrown aside, his disposition to be 
lowp-garou, he seems to enjoy the change himself, and very 
pleasantly makes it enjoyed by us all. He comes regularly to 
my tea-table, though tea he holds bad for his nerves, and never 
drinks; he examines whatever I am about, and amuses himself 
with questions and comments, extremely dry and ridiculous. 
Yesterday, m a fit of nonchalance, he took my Fredy’s work- 
box, which is my repository for all public stores, and fairly un¬ 
tied the lid and opened it; and then began t aking up its con¬ 
tents, one by one, and looking into its several compartments, 
not aware, I believe, of what he was doing, till Colonel Golds¬ 
worthy exclaimed “ Pray who gave you leave to do that ?—upon 
my word—very familiar v> 

He laughed very heartily, but shut it up; taking, the next 
minute, a threaded needle from my work, and beginning to sew 
his own fingers. 

" Look you there, now I” cried the Colonel, “ Oh, poor gentleman, 
far gone indeed'—he is sewing his own fingers!” 
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“’Tis only a little galanterie” cried lie, “to have something 
to carry about me of Miss Burney’s." 

“ And you’ll take care," cried General Budd, “ Miss Burney 
shall have something to remember you by, without a memo¬ 
randum, for you have put all her work into confusion ” 

He is now waiting for the King to review his regiment, the 
Welsh Fusileers, which I so unfortunately took for a lew soldiers 
drilling' But the King has not yet been well enough to fix a 
day. 

Monday, November 3rd —The birthday of the Princess 
Sophia I had received the beautiful birthday offering yesterday 
from my Fredy, and this morning I earned it to the Lower 
Lodge, where it was very prettily welcomed 

I have exerted myself to do the honours a httle m the establish¬ 
ment on Saturday next the 8th, for the Princess Augusta’s birth¬ 
day. I have invited Miss Gomme and Mdlle. Montmouhn to 
dinner, and poor Madame la Fite, who is also to stay the even¬ 
ing. For me, this is being very grand, but the truth is, I find 
it wholly expected amongst the household on the elder birth¬ 
days 

However, we are all here in a most uneasy state The King 
is better and worse so frequently, and changes so, daily, back¬ 
wards and forwards, that everything is to be apprehended, if 
his nerves are not some way quieted. I dreadfully fear he is 
on the eve of some severe fever. The Queen is almost over¬ 
powered with some secret terror I am affected beyond all ex¬ 
pression in her presence, to see what struggles she makes to 
support serenity. To-day she gave up the conflict when I was 
alone with her, and burst into a violent fit of tears. It was very, 
very terrible to see 1 How did I wish her a Susan or a Fredy' 
To unburthen her loaded mind would be to relieve it from all 
but inevitable affliction. Oh, may Heaven in its mercy never, 
never drive me to that solitary anguish more!—I have tried 
what it would do; I speak from bitter recollection of past melan¬ 
choly experience. 

Sometimes she walks up and down the room without uttering 
a word, but shaking her head frequently, and m evident distress 
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and irresolution. She is often closeted with Miss Goldsworthy, 
of whom, I believe, she makes inquiry liow her brother has 
found the King, from time to time. 

The Piinces both came to ICew, in several visits to the King. 
The Dulse of York has also been here, and his fond father could 
hardly bear the pleasure of thinking him anxious for his health. 
“ So good,” he says, “ is Frederick ,M 

To-night, indeed, at tea-time, I felt a great shock, in hearing 
from General Bude, that Dr. Iieberden had been called in. It 
is true more assistance seemed much wanting, yet the King’s 
rooted aversion to physicians makes any new-comer tremendous. 
They said, too, it was - rely for counsel, not that his Majesty was 
worse. 

Ah, my dearest friends» I have no more fair running journal. 
I kept not now even a memorandum for some time, but I made 
them by recollection afterwards, and very fully, for not a circum¬ 
stance could escape a memory that seems now to retain nothing 
but present events. 

I will copy the sad period, however, for my Susan and Fredy 
will wish to know how it passed ; and, though the very prospect 
of the task involuntarily dejects me, a thousand tilings are con¬ 
nected with it that must make all that can follow unintelligible 
without it. 

Tuesday, November 4th. —Passed much the same as the days 
preceding it; the Queen m deep distress, the King m a state 
almost incomprehensible, and all tlie house uneasy and alarmed 
The drawing-room was again put off, and a steady residence 
seemed fixed at "Windsor. 

Wednesday. November Gtii —Oh dreadful day! My very 
heart has so sickened m looking over my memorandums, that I 
was forced to go to other employments. I will not, however, 
omit its narration. ’Tis too interesting ever to escape my own 
memory, and my dear friends have never yet had the begmning 
of the thread which, led to all the terrible scenes of which they 
have variously heard. 

I found my poor Poyal Mistress, in the morning, sad and 
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sadder still; something horrible seemed impending, and I saw 
her whole resource was in religion. We had talked lately much 
upon solemn subjects, and she appeared already preparing herself 
to be resigned for whatever might happen. 

I was still wholly unsuspicious of the greatness of the cause 
she had for dread. Illness, a breaking up of the constitution, the 
payment of sudden infirmity and premature old age for the waste 
of unguarded health and strength—these seemed to me the 
threats awaiting her; and great and grievous enough, yet how 
short of the fact' 

I had given up my walks some days ; I was too uneasy to quit 
the house while the Queen remained at home, and she now never 
left it. Even Lady Effingham, the last two days, could not ob¬ 
tain admission she could only hear from a page how the Eoyal 
Family went on 

At noon the King went out in his chaise, with the Princess 
Boyal, for an airing I looked from my window to see him, he 
was all smiling benignity, but gave so many orders to the pos¬ 
tilions, and got m and out of the carriage twj.ce, with such agita¬ 
tion, that again my fear of a great fevei hanging over him grew 
more and more powerful. Alas I how little did I imagine I 
should see him no more for so long—so black a period! 

When I went to my poor Queen, still worse and worse I found 
her spirits. She had been greatly offended by some anecdote in 
a newspaper—the “ Morning Herald ”—relative to the King's in¬ 
disposition, She declared the printer should be called to account. 
She bid me burn the paper, and ruminated upon who could be 
employed to represent to the editor that he must answer at Ins 
peril any further such treasonable paragraphs. I named to her 
Mr Fairly, her own servant, and one so peculiarly fitted for any 
office requiring honour and discretion. “ Is he here then she 
cned. “ Ho,” I answered, but he was expected in a few days. 

I saw her concurrence with this proposal. The Princess Eoyal 
soon returned. She came in cheerfully, and gave, in German, a 
history of the airing, and one that seemed comforting. 

Soon after, suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He came 
into the room. He had just quitted Brighthelmstone. Some- 
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tlung passing witlim seemed to render this meeting awfully dis¬ 
tant on hotli sides She asked if he should not return to Brigli- 
thelmstone 2 He answered yes, the next day. He desired to 
speak with her; they retired together. 

I had but just reached my own room, deeply musing on the 
state of things, when a chaise stopped at the rails; and I saw 
Mr. Fairly and his son Charles alight, and enter the house He 
walked lamely, and seemed not yet recovered from Ins late 
attack. 

Though most happy to see him at this alarming time, when I 
knew he could he most useful, as there is no one to whom the 
Queen opens so confidentially upon her affairs, I had yet a fresh 
start to see, hy his anticipated arrival, though still lame, that he 
must have been sent for and hurried hither 

Only Miss Planta dined with me We were both nearly 
silent: I was shocked at I scarcely knew what, and she seemed 
to know too much for speech. She stayed with me till six 
o’clock, but nothing passed, beyond general solicitude that the 
King might get better 

To keep my promise with Madame la Fite, I made Columb 
go and watch her coming to Princess Elizabeth, and mvite her 
for tea 

Meanwhile, a stillness the most uncommon reigned over the 
whole house. Nobody stirred, not a voice was heard, not a 
motion. I could do nothing but watch, without knowing for 
what: there seemed a strangeness m the house most extraor¬ 
dinary. 

At seven o’clock Columb came to tell me that the music was 
all forbid, and the musicians ordered away! 

This was the last step to be expected, so fond as lus Majesty 
is of his Concert, and I thought it might have rather soothed 
him: I could not understand the prohibition; all seemed stranger 
and stranger. 

At eight o’clock Madame la Fite came. She had just left the 
Princess Elizabeth, and left her very miserable, but knew not 
why. The Queen, too, she said, was ill. She was herself m the 
.dark, or thought it necessary so to seem. 
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Very late came General Bude. He looked extremely uncom¬ 
fortable. I could have made inquiries of him with ease, as to the 
order about the Court; but he loves not to open before poor 
Madame La Fite. 

Later still came Colonel Goldsworthy his countenance all 
gloom, and his voice scarce articulating no or yes. General 
Grenville was gone to town. 

General Bude asked me if I had seen Mr Fairly; and last of 
all, at length he also entered. 

How grave he looked ' how shut up in himself 1 A silent bow 
was his only salutation, how changed I thought it—and how 
fearful a meetmg, so long expected as a solace ! 

Scarce a word was spoken, except by poor Madame la Fite, 
who made some few attempts to renew her acquaintance with 
her favourite, but they were vain. He was all absorbed m dis¬ 
tant gravity. 

Colonel Goldsworthy was called away • I heard his voice whis 
permg some time in the passage, but he did not return. 

Various small speeches now dropped, by which I found the 
house was all m disturbance, and the King m some strange way 
worse, and the Queen taken ill! 

Poor Madame la Fite, disappointed of a long-promised even¬ 
ing, and much disturbed by the general face of things, when she 
had drank her tea, rose to go I could not oppose, and Mr. 
Fairly hastened to help her on with her cloak, and to open the 
door. 

A little less guardedly now, the two gentlemen spoke of the 
state of the house, but in terms so alarming, I had not courage 
to demand an explanation; I dreadfully awaited to catch their 
meaning, gradually, as I could, unasked. 

At length, General Budd said he would go and see if any one 
was in the music-room. Mr Fairly said he thought he had 
better not accompany him, for as he had not yet been seen, his 
appearance might excite fresh emotion. The General agreed and 
went. 

We were now alone. But I could not speak: neither did 
Mr. Fairly; I worked—I had begun a hassock for my Fredy A 
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long and serious pause made me almost turn sick with anxious 
wonder and fear, and an inward trembling totally disabled me 
from asking the actual situation of things ; if I had not had my 
work, to employ my eyes and hands, I must have left the room, 
to quiet myself. 

I fancy he penetrated into all this, though, at first, he had 
concluded me informed of everything, but he now, finding me 
silent, began an inquiry whether I was yet acquainted how bad 
all was become, and how ill the King ? 

I really had no utterance for very alarm, but my look was 
probably sufficient, he kindly saved me any questions, and 
related to me the whole of the mysterious horror 1 

Oh, my dear friends, what a history! The King, at dinner, had 1 
broken forth into positive delirium, which long had been 
menacing all who saw him most closely; and the Queen was so 
overpowered as to fall into violent hysterics. All the Princesses 
were in misery, and the Prince of Wales had burst into tears. 
No one knew what was to follow—no one could conjecture the 
event. 

He spoke of the poor Queen in terms of the most tender com* 
passion; he pitied her, he said, from the bottom of Ins soul; and 
all her sweet daughters, the lovely Princesses—there was no* 
knowing to what we might look forward for them all I 

I was an almost silent listener, but, having expressed himself 
very warmly for all the principal sufferers, he kindly, and with 
interest, examined me “ How t ,” he cried, “ are you * Are you 
strong 7 are you stout ?—can you go through such scenes as 
these ? you do not look much fitted for them.” 

" I shall do very well,” I cried, “ for, at a time such as this, I 
shall surely forget myself utterly. The Queen will be all to 
me. I shall hardly, I think, feel myself at liberty to be un¬ 
happy !” 

He was not yet well himself; he had had an attack of gout 
upon the road. He had quitted his sister, and, m a visit in the 
journey back, he was seized. He had the advantage, there, of 
very good medical help. He got on to town as soon as it was pos¬ 
sible, and meant there to have nursed himself well by Saturday, 
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liad not the ill accounts from Windsor hastened him hither 
at once 

He stayed with me all the evening, during which we heard no 
voice, no sound 1 all was deadly still 1 At ten o’clock I said, 
“ I must go to my own room, to be m waiting ” He determined 
upon remaining downstairs, m the Equerries’ department, there 
to wait some intelligence We parted in mutual expectation 
of dreadful tidings. In separating, he took my hand, and ear¬ 
nestly recommended me to keep myself stout and firm 

If this begmmng of the night was affecting, what did it not 
grow afterwards! Two long hours I waited—alone, in silence, 
m ignorance, m dread 1 I thought they would never be over, 
at twelve o’clock I seemed to have spent two whole days m 
waiting. I then opened my door, to listen, m the passage, if 
anything seemed stirring Hot a sound could I hear My 
apartment seemed wholly separated from life and motion. 
Whoever was m the house kept at the other end, and not even a 
servant crossed the stairs or passage by my rooms 

I would fain have ciept on myself, anywhere m the world, for 
■some inquiry, or to see but a face, and hear a voice, but I did 
not dare nsk losing a sudden summons. 

I re-entered my room, and there passed another endless hour, 
in conjectures too horrible to relate. 

A little after one, I heard a step—my door opened—and a 
page said I must come to the Queen. 

I could hardly get along—hardly force myself into the room; 
dizzy I felt, almost to falling. But the first shock passed, I 
became more collected Useful, indeed, proved the previous 
lesson of the evening: it had stilled, if not mortified my mind, 
which had else, m a scene such as this, been all tumult and 
emotion 

My poor lioyal mistress ! never can I forget her countenance 
—pale, ghastly pale she looked; she was seated to be undressed, 
and attended by Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave and Miss Golds¬ 
worthy ; her whole frame was disordered, yet she was still and 
quiet. 

These two ladies assisted me to undress her, or rather I 
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assisted them, for they were firmer, from being longer present; 
my shaking hands and blinded eyes could scarce be of any use 
I gave her some camphor julep, which had been ordered her 
by Sir George Baker* “How cold I am!” she cried, and put 
her hand on mine; marble it felt! and went to my heart’s core 1 
The King, at the instance of Sir George Baker, had consented 
to sleep m the next apartment, as the Queen was ill. For 
himself, he would listen to nothing. Accordingly, a bed was 
put up for him, by his own order, m the Queen’s second dressing- 
room, immediately adjoining to the bed-room. He would not 
be further removed Miss Goldsworthy was to sit up with her, 
by the King’s direction. 

I would fam have remained in the little dressing-room, on the 
other side the bed-room, but she would not permit it She 
ordered Sandys, her wardrobe-woman, m the place of Mrs. 
Tlnelky, to sit up there. Lady Elizabeth also pressed to stay; 
but we were desired to go to our own rooms. 

How reluctantly did I come away! how hardly to myself 
leave her' Yet I went to bed, determined to preserve my 
strength to the utmost of my ability, for the service of my 
unhappy mistress. I could not, however, sleep. I do not sup¬ 
pose an eye was closed in the house all night 

Thursday, November (3th —I rose at six, dressed m haste by 
candle-light, and unable to wait for my summons m a suspense 
so awful, I stole along the passage m the dark, a thick fog inter¬ 
cepting all faint light, to see if I could meet with Sandys, or 
any one, to tell me how the night had passed. 

When I came to the little dressing-room, I stopped, irreso¬ 
lute what to do. I heard men’s voices; I was seized with the 
most cruel alarm at such a sound in her Majesty’s dressing-room 
I waited some time, and then the door opened, and I saw Colonel 
Goldsworthy and Mr. Batterscomb. I was relieved from my 
first apprehension, yet shocked enough to see them there at this 
early hour. They had both sat up there all night, as well as 
Sandys. Every page, both of the King and Queen, had also sat 

* Phj’sician in Ordinary to the King, born in Devon. 1722, created a 
baronet m 1766. Died in 1809. 
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up, dispersed in the passages and ante-rooms, and 0 what 
horror m every face I met! 

I waited here, amongst them, till Sandys was ordered by the 
Queen to carry her a pair of gloves. I could not resist the 
opportunity to venture myself before her. I glided into the 
room, but stopped at the door. she was in bed, sitting up, Miss 
Goldsworthy was on a stool by her side ! 

T feared approaching without permission, yet could not prevail 
with myself to retreat. She was looking down, and did not 
see me. Miss Goldsworthy, turning round, said, “ ’Tis Miss 
Burney, ma’am.” 

She leaned her head forward, and m a most soft manner said, 
“ Miss Burney, how are you 

Deeply affected, I hastened up to her, but, in trying to speak 
burst mto an irresistible torrent of tears 

My dearest friends, I do it at this moment again, and can 
hardly write for them; yet I wish you to know all this piercmg 
history right. 

She looked like death—colourless and wan; but nature is in¬ 
fectious ; the tears gushed from her own eyes, and a perfect 
•agony of weeping ensued, which, once begun, she could not 
stop; she did not, indeed, try; for when it subsided, and she 
wiped her eyes, she said, “ I thank you. Miss Burney—you have 
made me cry; it is a great relief to me—I had not been able to 
•cry before, all this night long.” 

Oh what a scene followed! what a "scene was related' The 
King, in the middle of the night, had insisted upon seeing if his 
Queen was not removed from the house; and he had come into 
her room, with a candle in his hand, opened the bed-curtains, 
and satisfied himself she was there, and Miss Goldsworthy by 
her side. This observance of his directions had much soothed 
him, but he stayed a full half hour, and the depth of terror 
during that time no words can paint The fear of such another 
entrance was now so strongly upon the nerves of the poor Queen 
that she could hardly support herself. 

The King—the Royal sufferer—was still in the next room, 
attended by Sir George Baker and Dr. Heberden, and his pages, 
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■Bath Colonel Goldsworthy occasionally, and as he called for him 
He kept talking unceasingly, his voice was so lost in hoarseness 
and weakness, it was rendered almost inarticulate; hut its tone 
was still all benevolence—all kindness—all touching gracious¬ 
ness. 

It was thought advisable the Queen should not rise, lest the 
Tring should he offended that she did not go to him, at present 
he was content, because he conceived her to be nursing for her 
illness 

But what a situation for her 1 She would not let me leave 
her now, she made me remain in the room, and ordered me to 
sit down. I was too trembling to refuse Lady Elizabeth soon 
joined us. We all three stayed with her; she frequently bid 
me listen, to hear what the King was saying or doing. I did, 
and carried the best accounts I could manage, without deviating 
from truth, except by some omissions. Nothing could be so 
affixing as this task; even now, it brings fresh to my ear his 
poor exhausted voice. “ I am nervous,” he cried, “ I am not ill, 
but I am nervous • if you would know what is the matter with 
me, I am nervous But I love you both very well; if you would 
tell me truth • I love Dr. Heberden best, for lie has not told 
me a he • Sir George has told me a lie—a white he, he says, but 
I hate a white he! If you will tell me a he, let it be a black 
lie!” 

This was what he kept saying almost constantly, mixed m 
with other matter, but always returning, and in a voice that 
truly will never cease vibrating in my recollection 

The Queen permitted me to make her breakfast and attend 
her, and was so affectmgly kind and gentle m her distress, that 
I felt a tenderness of sorrow for her_that almost devoted my 
whole mind to her alone! 

Miss Goldsworthy was a fixture at her side; I therefore pro¬ 
vided her breakfast also. 

Lady Elizabeth was sent out on inquiries of Colonel Golds¬ 
worthy, and Mr. Batterscomb, and the pages, every ten minutes; 
while I, at the same intervals, was ordered to hsten to what 
passed in the room, and give warning if anything seemed to 
.threaten another entrance. 
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The behaviour of Lady Elizabeth was a pattern of propriety 
for her situation. She was quiet, gentle, serene, full of resp ect 
and attention, and kind concern. 

She got some breakfast, standing, in the little dressing-room, 
while waiting for an answer to one of her messages; she wished 
me to do the same, but X could not eat She afterwards told 
the Queen I had had nothing, and I was then ordered to go and 
make reparation m my room. 

The Queen bid me bring the Prayer-Book and read the morn¬ 
ing service to her. I could hardly do it, the poor voice from the 
next room was so perpetually in my ears. 

You may suppose a thousand things to be said and to pass 
that I never would write; all I have put down was known to 
other witnesses. 

When I came to my room, about twelve o’clock, for some 
breakfast, I found a letter from Lady Carmarthen * It was an 
answer to my congratulation upon her marriage, and written 
with honest happiness and delight. She frankly calls herself 
the luckiest of all God’s creatures; and this, if not elegant, is 
sincere, and I hope will be permanently her opinion. 

While swallowing my breakfast, standing and m haste, and 
the door ajar, I heard Mr. Fairly’s voice, saying, “ Is Miss Burney 
there 2 is she alone ?” and then he sent m Columb, to inquire if 
he might come and ask me how I did. 

1 received him with as much gladness as I could then feel,, 
but it was a melancholy reception. I consulted with him upon 
many points in which I wanted counsel: he is quick and deep 
at once in expedients where anything is to be done, and simple 
and clear in explaining himself where he thinks it is best to do 
nothing. Miss Goldsworthy herself had once stolen out to 
consult with him He became, indeed, for all who belonged to- 
the Queen, from this moment the oracle. 

Dr. Warren had been sent for express, m the middle of the 
night, at the desire of Sir George Baker, because he had been 
taken ill himself, and felt unequal to the whole toil. 

* Catharine, daughter of Thomas Anguish, Esq. In October, 1788, she 
became the second wife of Francis Godolphm, Marquis of Cavmaithen. 
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I returned speedily to tlie room of woe The arrival of the 
physicians was there grievously awaited, for Dr Heberden and 
Sir George would now decide upon nothing till Dr Warren* came. 
The poor Queen wanted something very positive to pass, rela¬ 
tive to her keeping away, winch seemed thought essential at tins 
time, though the courage to assert it was wanting m everybody. 

The Princesses sent to ask leave to come to their mother. She 
burst into tears, and declared she could neither see them, nor 
pray, while m this dreadful situation, expecting every moment 
to be broken in upon, and quite uncertain in what manner, yet 
determined not to desert her apartment, except by express direc¬ 
tion from the physicians. Who could tell to what height the 
delirium might rise 2 There was no constraint, no power • all 
feared the worst, yet none dared take any measures for security. 

The Princes also sent word they were at her Majesty’s com¬ 
mand, but she shrunk still more from this interview: it tilled 
her with a thousand dreadful sensations, too obvious to be 
wholly hid. 

At length news was brought that Dr. Warren was arrived. X 
never felt so rejoiced; I could have run out to welcome him 
with rapture 

With what cruel impatience did we then wait to hear his 
sentence! An impatience how fruitless! It ended in informa¬ 
tion that he had not seen the King, who refused him admittance. 

This was terrible. But the King was never so despotic; no 
one dared oppose him. He would not listen to a word, though, 
when unopposed, he was still all gentleness and benignity °to 
every one around him. 

Dr. Warren was then planted where he could hear his voice 
and all that passed, and receive intelligence concerning his pulse, 
&c., from Sir George Baker. > 

We now expected eveiy moment Dr. Warren would bring her 
Majesty his opinion; but he neither came nor sent. She waited 
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m dread incessant. She sent for Sir George—lie would not 
speak alone: she sent for Mr Hawkins, the household surgeon , 
but all referred to Dr. Warren 

Lady Elizabeth and Miss Goldsworthy earnestly pressed her 
to remove to a more distant apartment, where she might not hear 
the unceasing voice of the unhappy King, but she would only 
lise and go to the little dressing-room, there to wait in her night¬ 
clothes Dr Warren’s determination what step she should take 

At length Lady Elizabeth learnt among the pages that Dr 
Warren had quitted his post of watching. 

The poor Queen now, m a torrent of tears, prepared herself for 
seeing him. 

He came not. 

All astonished and impatient, Lady Elizabeth was sent out on 
inquiries. 

She returned, and said Dr. Warren was gone. 

“ Bun! stop him was the Queen’s next order. “ Let him but 
let me know what I am to do.” 

Poor, poor Queen! how I wept to hear those words f 

Abashed and distressed, poor Lady Elizabeth returned. She 
had seen Colonel Goldsworthy, and heard Dr. Warren, with the 
other two physicians, had left the house too far to be recalled; 
they were gone over to the Castle, to the Prrnce of Wales. 

I think a deeper blow I had never witnecsed. Already to be¬ 
come but second, even for the King’ The tears were now 
wiped; indignation arose, with pain, the severest pain, of every 
species. 

In about a quarter of an hour Colonel Goldsworthy sent in to 
beg an audience. It was granted, a long cloak only being thrown 
over the Queen. 

He now brought the opinion of all the physicians in consulta¬ 
tion, “ That her Majesty would remove to a more distant apart¬ 
ment, since the King would undoubtedly be worse from the 
agitation of seeing her, and there could be no possibility to 
prevent it while she remained so near.” 

She instantly agreed, but with what bitter anguish» Lady 
Elizabeth, Miss Goldsworthy, and myself attended her; she went 
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to an apartment in the same row, but to which there was no 
entrance except by its own door It consisted of only two rooms, 
a bed-chamber, and a dressmg-room. They are appropriated to 
the lady-in-waiting, when she is here 

At the entrance into this new habitation the poor wretched 
Queen once more gave way to a perfect agony of gnef and afflic¬ 
tion ; while the words “ What will become of me! What will 
become of me*” uttered with the most piercing lamentation, 
struck deep and hard into all our hearts. Never can I forget 
their desponding sound; they implied such complicated appre¬ 
hensions. 

Instantly now the Princesses were sent for. The three elder 
hastened down. Oh, what a meeting ' They all, from a habit 
that is become a second nature, struggled to repress all outward 
grief, though the Queen herself, wholly overcome, wept even 
aloud 

They all went into the bedroom, and the Queen made a slight 
dressing, but only wore a close gauze cap, and her long dressing- 
gown, which is a dimity chemise. 

I was then sent back to the little dressing-room, for something 
that was left, as I opened the door, I almost ran against a gentle¬ 
man close to it m the passage. 

“ Is the Queen here ?” he cried, and then I saw the Pnnce of 
Wales. 

“Yes,” I answered, shuddering at this new scene for her* 
“ should I tell her Majesty your Boyal Highness is here V* 

This I said lest he should surprise her. But he did not intend 
that: he was profoundly respectful, and consented to wait at the 
door while I went in, but called me back, as I turned away, to 
'add, “ You will be so good to say I am come by her orders.” 

She wept a deluge of tears when I delivered my commission, 
but instantly admitted him. 

I then retreated. The other two ladies went to Lady Eliza¬ 
beth’s room, which is next the Queen’s new apartments. 

In the passage I was agam stopped ; it was by Mr. Fairly. I 
would have hurried on, scarce able to speak, but he desired to 
know how the Queen did. “ Yery bad ” was all I could say, and 
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on I hastened to my own room, which, the next minute, I would 
as eagerly have hastened to quit, from its distance from all that, 
was going forward; hut now once the Prince had entered the 
Queen’s rooms, I could go thither no more unsummoned 

Miserable, lonely, and filled with dreadful conjectures, I re¬ 
mained here till a very late dinner brought Miss Planta to the 
dining-parlour, where I joined her. 

After a short and dismal meal we immediately parted: she to 
wait in the apartments of the Prmcesses above stairs, m case of 
being wanted, I to my own solitary parlour. 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of York stayed here all the 
day, and were so often in and out of the Queen's rooms that no 
one could enter them but by order. The same etiquette is 
observed when the Princes are with the Queen as when the King 
is there—no interruption whatever is made I now, therefore, 
lost my only consolation at this calamitous tune, that of attend¬ 
ing my poor Koyal Mistress. 

Alone wholly, without seeing a human being, or gathering any, 
the smallest intelligence of what was going forwards, I remained 
till tea-time. 

Impatient then for information, I planted myself in the eat¬ 
ing-parlour ; but no one came Every minute seemed an hour. 
I grew as anxious for the tea-society as heretofore I had been 
anxious to escape it; but so late it grew, and so hopeless, that 
Columb came to propose bringing the water. 

No; for I could swallow nothing voluntarily. 

In a few minutes he came again, and with the comphments of 
■Mr. Eairly, who desired him to tell me he would wait upon me 
to tea whenever I pleased. 

A little surprised at this single message, but most truly re¬ 
joiced, I returned my compliments, with an assurance that all 
time was the same to me. 

He came directly, and indeed his very sight, at this season of 
still horror and silent suspense, was a repose to my poor aching 
eyes. 

“ You will see,” he said, “nobody else. The physicians being 
now here. Colonel Goldsworthy thought it right to order tea for 
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the whole party m the music-room, which we have now agreed 
to make the general waiting-room for us all. It is near the King, 
and we ought always to be at hand.” 

Our tea was very sad. He gave me no hope of a short seizure, 
he saw it, m perspective, as long as it was dreadful: perhaps even 
worse than long, he thought it—but that he said not. He related 
to me the whole of the day’s transactions, but my most dear and 
most honourable friends will be the first to forgive me when I 
promise that I shall commit nothing to paper on this terrible 
event that is told me in confidence. 

He did not stay long • he did not think it right to leave his 
waiting friends for any time, nor could I wish it, valued as I 
know be is by them all, and much as they need his able counsel 

He left me plunged in a deep gloom, yet he was not gloomy 
himself; he sees evils as things of course, and bears them, there¬ 
fore, as things expected But he was tenderly touched for the 
poor Queen and the Princesses 

Not till one m the morning did I see another face, and then I 
attended my poor unhappy Queen She was now fixed in her 
new apartments, bedroom and dressing-room, and stirred not a 
step but from one to the other. Fortunately all are upon the 
ground-floor, both for King and Queen; so aie the two Lady 
Waldegraves’ and mine; the Princesses and Miss Planta, as usual, 
are upstairs, and the gentlemen lodge above them. 

Miss Goldsworthy had now a bed put up m the Queen’s new 
bedroom. She had by no means health to go on sitting up, and 
it had been the poor King’s own direction that she should re¬ 
main with the Queen. It was settled that Mrs. Sandys and 
Miss Maeenton should alternately sit up in the dressing-room. 

The Queen would not permit me to take that office, though, 
most gladly I would have taken any that would have kept me 
about her. But she does not think my strength sufficient. She 
allowed me, however, to stay with her till she was in bed, which 
I had never done till now; I never, indeed, had even seen her in 
her bedroom till the day before. She has always had the kind¬ 
ness and delicacy to dismiss me from her dressing-room as soon 
as I have assisted her with her night-clothes; the wardrobe- 
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•woman then was summoned, and I regularly made my curtsey. 
It was a satisfaction to me, however, now to leave her the last, 
and to come to her the first 

Her present dressing-room is also her dining-room, her draw¬ 
ing-room, her sitting-room; she has nothing else hut her bed¬ 
room! 

I left her with my fervent prayers for better times, and saw 
her nearer to composure than I had believed possible m such a 
calamity. She called to her aid her religion, and without it 
what, indeed, must have become of her ? It was near two m 
the morning when I quitted her. 

In passing through the dressing-room to come away, I found 
Miss Goldsworthy in some distress how to execute a commission 
of the Queen’s: it was to her brother, who was to sit up in a 
room adjoining to the King’s; and she was undressed, and knew 
not how to go to him, as the Princes were to and fro everywhere. 
I offered to call him to her; she thankfully accepted the pro¬ 
posal. I cared not, just then, whom I encountered, so I could 
make myself of any use. 

When I gently opened the door of the apartment to winch I 
was directed, I found it was quite filled with gentlemen and 
attendants, arranged round it on chairs and sofas, m dead 
silence. 

It was a dreadful start with which I retreated; for anything 
more alarming and shocking could not be conceived: the poor 
King within another door, unconscious any one was near him, 
and thus watched, by dread necessity, at such an hour of the 
night! I pronounced the words “ Colonel Goldsworthy,” how¬ 
ever, before I drew back, though I could not distinguish one 
gentleman from another, except the two Princes, by their stars. 

I waited in the next room; but instead of Colonel Golds¬ 
worthy, my call was answered by Mr. Fairly. I acquainted him 
with my errand. He told me he had himself insisted that 
Colonel Goldsworthy should go to bed, as he had sat up all the 
preceding night, and he had undertaken to supply his place. 

I went back to Miss Goldsworthy with this account. She 
begged me to entreat Mr. Fairly would come to her, as she must 
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now make the commission devolve on him, and could less than 
ever appear herself, as they were all assembled m such a party. 

Mr. Fairly most considerately had remained m this quiet 
room, to see if anything more might be wanted, which spared 
me the distress of again intruding into the public room. 

I begged him to follow, and we were proceeding to the dress¬ 
ing room, when I was stopped by a gentleman, who said, “ Does 
the Queen want anybody V 

It was the Prince of Wales “Not the Queen, sir,” I answered, 
“ but Miss Goldsworthy has desired to see Mr. Fairly.” 

He let me pass, but stopped Mr Fairly, and, as he seemed 
mclmed to detain him some tune, I only told Miss Goldsworthy 
what had retarded him, and made off to my own room, and soon 
after two o’clock, I believe, I was in bed. 

Friday, November 7th. —I was now arrived at a sort of settled 
regularity of life more melancholy than can possibly be described. 
I rose at six, dressed, and hastened to the Queen’s apartments, 
uncalled, and there waited in silence and in the dark till I heard 
her move or speak with Miss Goldsworthy, and then presented 
myself to the bedside of the unhappy Queen. She sent Miss 
Goldsworthy early every morning, to make inquiry what sort of 
night his Majesty had passed; and in the middle of the night 
she commonly also sent for news by the wardrobe-woman, or 
Miss Macenton, whichever sat up. 

She dismissed Miss Goldsworthy, on my arrival, to dress her¬ 
self. Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave accommodated her with her 
own room for that purpose. 

I had then a long conference with this most patient sufferer; 
and equal forbearance and quietness during a period of suspen¬ 
sive unhappiness never have I seen, never could I have imagined. 

At noon now I never saw her, which I greatly regretted, but 
she kept on her dressing-gown all day, and the Pnnces were 
continually about the passages, so that no one unsummoned 
dared approach the Queen’s apartments. 

It was only therefore at night and morning I could see her; 
Dut my heart was with her the livelong day. And how long, 
good Heaven! how long that day became! Endless I used to 
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think it, for nothing could. I do—to wait and to watch—starting 
at every sound, yet revived hy every noise. 

While I was yet with iny poor Royal sufferer this morning the 
Prince of Wales came hastily into the room. He apologised for 
his intrusion, and then gave a very energetic history of the 
preceding night. It had been indeed most affectingly dreadful 1 
The King had risen m the middle of the night, and would take 
no denial to walking into the next room There he saw the 
large congress I have mentioned: amazed and in consternation, 
he demanded what they did there 2 Much followed that I have 
heard since, particularly the warmest eloge on his dear son 
Frederick, his favourite, his friend. “ Yes,” he cried, “Frederick 
is my friend >”—and this son was then present amongst the rest, 
but not seen I 

Sm George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted by 
the gentlemen to lead the King back to his room; but he had 
not courage: he attempted only to speak, and the King penned 
him m a corner, told him he was a mere old woman—that lie 
wondered he had ever followed his advice, for he knew nothing 
of Ins complaint, which was only nervous' 

The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would have urged 
others to have drawn him away, but no one dared approach him, 
and he remained there a considerable time, “Hor do I know 
when he would have been got back,” continued the Prince, “if 
at last Mr. Fairly had not undertaken him. I am extremely 
obliged to Mr. Fairly indeed. He came boldly up to him, and 
took him by the arm, and begged him to go to bed, and then drew 
him along, and said he must go. Then he said he would not, 
and cried ‘ Who are you * I am Mr. Fairly, sir/ he answered, 
‘ and your Majesty has been very good to me often, and now I 
am going to be very good to you, for you must come to bed, sir: 
it is necessary to your life.’ And then he was so surprised that 
he let himself be drawn along just like a child; and so they got 
him to bed. I believe else he would have stayed all night!” 

Mr. Fairly has had some melancholy experience in a case of 
this sort, with a very near connexion of his own. How fortunate 
he was present! 
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At noon I had the most sad pleasure of receiving Mr. and 
Mrs Smelt. They had heard in York of the illness of the 
King, and had travelled post to Windsor. Poor worthy, excel¬ 
lent couple!—ill and infirm, what did they not suffer from an 
attack like this—so wonderfully unexpected upon a patron so 
adored! 

They wished the Queen to he acquainted with their arrival, 
yet would not let me risk meeting the Princes m carrying the 
news. Mr. Smelt I saw languished to see his Ivmg: he was 
persuaded he might now repay a part of former benefits, and he 
wished to be made Ins page during his illness, that he might watch 
and attend him hourly. 

The good Mrs. Smelt was even anxious to part with him for 
this purpose; and I had not a doubt, myself, he would perform it 
better than anybody, his personal tenderness for the King being 
aided by so intimate a knowledge of lus character and sentiments. 

They determined to wait till the last, in hopes some accident 
would occasion my being summoned. 

Poor Mr. de Luc soon joined us: he has forgot all his own 
complaints ; his very heart and soul are consigned to the King, 
and have room for nought beside. 

Mr Smelt, seemg'Dr. Warren pass my window, hastened out 
to confer with him, and, just after, a rap at my door produced 
Mr. Fairly. 

1 never gave him a better welcome. I had heard, I told him, 
what he had done, and if he could instigate others to such 
methods I should call lnm our nation’s guardian 

He had a long story, he said, for me; but from slightness of 
acquaintance with Mrs Smelt, lie forbore at present to enter 
into particulars, and only—Cheltenham fashion—asked me to 
lend him pen and ink to write a note. We left him to that, and 
pursued our discourse. 

I had had a message in the morning by Mr. Gorton, the clerk 
■of the kitchen, to tell me the Prince of Wales wished our dining- 
parlour to be appropriated to the physicians, both for their 
dinner and their consultations. I was therefore obliged to order 
dinner for Miss Planta and myself in my own sitting-parlour, 
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which was now immaterial, as the Equerries did not come to 
tea, hut continued altogether in the music-room. 

Mr. Fairly had, I believe, forgot this new regulation, for the 
moment he had written his note he hastened away, saying, “ In 
the evening I shall come to tea, of course.” 

I stopped him, then, to explain the loss of the tea-room, but 
added, if he found any time, I should be most happy to receive 
him m my own. 

As I had no summons, I contrived to speak to Mr. Albert, the 
Queen’s page, and begged him to acquaint her Majesty Mr. and 
Mrs. Smelt were here. 

He did; but no message followed, and, therefore, at three 
o’clock, with bleedmg hearts, they left this miserable house. 

In the evening, of course, came Mr Fairly, but it was only to 
let me know it would be of course no longer He then rang the 
bell for my tea-urn, finding I had waited, though he declined 
dunking tea with me, but he sat down, and stayed half-an-hour, 
telling me the long story he had promised, which was a full 
detail of the terrible precedmg night. The transactions of the 
day also he related to me, and the designs for the future. How 
alarming were they all! yet many particulars, he said, he 
omitted, merely because they were yet more affecting, and could 
be dwelt upon to no purpose. 

Saturday, November 8th. —This was, if possible, the saddest 
day yet passed: it was the birthday of Princess Augusta, and 
Mrs. Siddons had been invited to read a play, and a large party 
of company to form the audience. What a contrast from such 
an intention was the event • 

When I went, before seven o’clock m the morning, to my most 
unhappy Koyal Mistress, the Princes were both m the room. I 
retreated to the next apartment till they had finished their 
conference. The Prince of Wales upon these occasions has 
always been extremely well-bred and condescending in his 
manner, which, in a situation such as mine, is no immaterial 
circumstance. 

The poor Queen then spoke to me of the birthday present she 
had designed for her most hmiable daughter. She hesitated a. 
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little whether or not to produce it, but at length meekly said, 
“Yes, go to Miss Planta and bring it. Do you think there cah 
be any harm m giving it now ?” 

“ 0, no >” I said, happy to encourage whatever was a little less 
gloomy, and upstairs I flew. I was met by all the poor Prin¬ 
cesses and the Duke of York, who inquired if he might go again 
to the Queen I begged leave first to execute my commission. 
I did; but so engrossed was my mind with the whole of this 
living tragedy, that I so little noticed what it was I carried as to 
be now unable to recollect it. I gave it, however, to the Queen, 
who then sent for the Princesses, and carried her gift to her 
daughter, weeping, who received it with a silent curtsey, 
kissing and wetting with her gentle tears the hand of her 
afflicted mother. 

During my mournful breakfast poor Mr Smelt arrived from 
Kew, where he had now settled himself Mr. de Luc also joined 
us, and they could neither prevail upon themselves to go away 
all the morning. 

Mr Smelt had some thoughts of taking up Ins abode in 
Windsor till the state of things should be more decisive The 
accounts of the preceding night had been most cruel, and to quit 
the ,spot was scarce supportable to him. Yet he feared the 
Princes might disapprove his stay, and he well knew his 
influence and welcome at Court was all confined to the sick¬ 
room : thence there could now issue no mandate. 

Yet I encouraged him to stay, so did Mr. de Luc; and while 
he was still wavering, he saw Dr. Warren in the court-yard, and 
again hastened to speak with him. Before he returned the 
Pnnce of Wales went out and met him; and you may imagine 
how much I was pleased to observe from the window that he 
took him by the aim, and walked up and down with him. 

When he came to us, he said the Pnnce had told him he had 
better stay, that he might see the Queen. He determined, 
therefore, to send off an express to Mrs. Smelt, and go and 
secure an apartment at the inn . 

This was very soothing to me, who so much needed just such 
consolation as he could bestow; and I begged he would come 
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back to dinner, and spend tlie whole day in my room during his 
stay 

What, however, was my concern and amaze, when, soon after, 
hastily returning, he desired to speak to me alone, and, as Mr. 
de Luc moved off, told me he was going back immediately to 
Kew * He spoke with a tremor that alarmed me. I entreated 
to know why such a change 2 He then mformed me that the 
porter, Mr. Humphreys, had refused him re-entrance, and sent 
him his great-coat' He had resented this impertinence, and 
was told it was by the express order of the Prince! In utter 
astonishment he then only desired admittance for one moment 
to my room, and having acquainted me with this circumstance, 
he hurried off, m a state of distress and indignation that left me 
penetrated with both. 

He made Mr de Luc promise to write to him, as he knew I 
had received injunctions to send no accounts from the house; 
but he said he would come no more. 

And, after such an unmerited—a wanton affront, who could 
ask him ? I can make no comments. 

From this time, as the poor King grew worse, general hope 
seemed universally to abate; and the Pnnce of Wales now took 
the government of the house into his own hands. Nothing was 
done but by his orders, and he was applied to m every difficulty. 
The Queen interfered not in anything; she lived entirely in her 
two new rooms, and spent the whole day in patient sorrow and 
retirement with her daughters. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Total Seclusion of the Royal Family -Dr Warreu—Pdblic Prayers for the 
King’s Recovery—The Archbishop of Canterbury—The King grows 
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Hopes of Recovery—Sir Lucas Pepys—The Duke of York—The King’s 
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removed to Kew—Total Seclusion—Dr Stillmgfleet called m—Excite¬ 
ment of the People respecting the King’s Illness—Threatening Letters 
to the Physicians—Sir George Baker stopped by the Mob—The Queen 
and the Chancellor—The Physicians before the Privy Council—Conduct 
of Pitt—The King’s dread of Removal—Preparations for leaving Windsor 
—The Queen’s "Departure for Kew—The Pimcesses— Removal of the 
King to Kew—Piospect of a Regency. 


Vhe next news that reached me, through Mr de Luc, was, that 
the Prince had sent Ills commands to the porter, to admit only 
four persons into the house on any pretence whatever: these 
were Mr Majendie, Mr. Turbulent, General Harcourt, and Mr. 
de Luc himself; and these were ordered to repair immediately 
to the Equerry-room below stairs, while no one whatsoever was 
to be allowed to go to any other apartment. 

From this time commenced a total banishment from all inter¬ 
course out of the house, and an unremitting confinement within 
its walls. 

Poor Mr de Luc, however, could not forego coming to my 
room. He determined to risk that, since he was upon the list of 
those who might enter the house. 

I was glad, because he is a truly good man, and our senti- 
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ments upon this whole melancholy business were the same 
But otherwise, the weariness of a great length of visit daily 
from a person so slow and methodical in discourse, so explanatory 
of everything and of nothing, at this agitating period, was truly 
painful to endure. He has often talked to me till my poor bur 
thened head has seemed lost to all understanding 

I had now, all tea-meetings being over, no means of gaining 
any particulars of what was passing, which added so much tc 
the horror of the situation, that by the evening I was almosl 
petrified. Imagine, then, alike my surprise and satisfaction at 
a visit from Mr. Eairly. He had never come to me so unexpec¬ 
tedly. I eagerly begged an account of what was going on, and, 
with his usual readiness and accuracy, he gave it me m full 
detail. And nothing could be more tragic than all the particu¬ 
lars ; every species of evil seemed now hanging over this un¬ 
happy family. 

He had had his son with him in his room upstairs; “And 
I had a good mind,” he said, <f to have brought him to visit 
you” 

I assured him he would have been a very welcome guest; and 
when he added that he could no longer have him at the Equerry* 
table to dinner, as the Prince of Wales now presided there, I 
invited him for the next day to mine. 

He not only instantly accepted the proposal, but cried, with 
great vivacity, “ I wish—you would invite me too.” 

I thought he was laughing, but said, “ Certainly, if such a thing 
might be allowed ;” and then, to my almost speechless surprise, 
he declared, if I would give him permission, he would dine with 
me next day. 

He then proceeded to say that the hurry, and fatigue, and 
violent animal spirits of the other table quite overpowered him, 
and a respite of such a quiet sort would be of essential service 
to him. Yet he paused a little afterwards, upon the propriety of 
leaving the Prince of Wales’s table, and said “ He would first 
consult with General Budd, and hear his opinion.” 

Sunday, November 9th. — No one went to church; not a 
creature now quits the house- but I believe devotion never less 
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required tlie aid and influence of public worship. For me, I 
know, I spent almost my whole time between prayer and watch¬ 
ing. Even my melancholy resource, my tragedy, was now 
thrown aside; misery so actual, living, and present, was knit 
too closely around me to allow my depressed imagination to fancy 
any woe beyond what my heart felt 

In coming early from the Queen’s apartment this morning I 
was addressed by a gentleman who inquired how I did, by my 
name; but my bewilderment made him obliged to tell his own 
before I could recollect him. It was Dr. Warren. 

I eagerly expressed my hopes and satisfaction in his attend¬ 
ance upon the poor King, but he would not enter upon that sub¬ 
ject I suppose he feared, from my zeal, some indiscreet questions 
concerning his opinion of the case; for he passed by all I could 
start, to answer only with speeches relative to myself—-of his 
disappointment in never meeting me, though residing under the 
same roof, his surprise in not dining with me when told he was 
to dine in my room, and the strangeness of never seeing me 
when so frequently he heard my name. 

' I could not bring myself to ask him to my apartment, when I 
saw, by his whole manner, he held it imprudent to speak with me 
about the only subject on which I wished to talk—the King; 
and just then seeing the Duke of York advancing, I hastily 
retreated. 

While I was dressing, Mr. Fairly rapped at my door. I 
sent out Goter, who brought me his compliments, and, if it would 
not be inconvenient to me, he and his son would have the pleasure 
of dining with me. 

I answered, I should be very glad of their company, as would 
Miss Planta. 

Miss Goldsworthy had now arranged herself with the Lady 
Waldegraves. 

Our dinner was as pleasant as a dinner at such a season could 
be. Mr. Fairly holds cheerfulness as a duty in the midst of 
every affliction that can admit it, and, therefore, whenever his 
animal spirits have a tendency to rise, he encourages and sus¬ 
tains them. So fond, too, is he of his son, that his very sight is 
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a cordial to lnm; and that mild, feeling, amiable boy quite 
idolizes his father, looking up to him, hanging on his arm, and 
watching his eye to smile and be smiled upon, with a fondness 
like that of an infant to its maternal nurse. 

Repeatedly Mr. Fairly exclaimed, “ What a relief is this, to 
dme thus quietly 

What a relief should I, too, have found it, but for a little 
circumstance, which I will soon relate. 

We were still at table, with the dessert, when Columb entered 
and announced the sudden return from Weymouth of Mrs. 
Schwellenberg 

Up we all started; Miss Planta flew out to receive her, and 
state the situation of the house; Mr. Fairly, expecting, I believe, 
she was coming into my room, hastily made his exit without a 
word; his son eagerly scampered after him, and I followed Miss 
Planta upstairs. 

My reception, however, was such as to make me deem it most 
proper to again return to my room. 

What an addition this to the gloom of all' and to begin at 
once with harshness and rudeness > I could hardly tell how to 
bear it. 

Monday, November 10th. —This was a most dismal day. The 
dear and most suffering King was extremely ill, the Queen very 
wretched, poor Mrs Schwellenberg all spasm and horror, Miss 
Planta all restlessness, the house all mystery, and my only in¬ 
formant and comforter distanced. 

Not a word, the whole day through, did I hear of what was 
passing or intending Our dinner was worse than aii almost 
famished fasting, we parted after it, and met no more. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, who never drinks tea herself, hearing the general 
party was given up, and never surmising that there had ever 
been any particular one, neither desired me to come to her, nor 
proposed returning to me She took possession of the poor 
Queen’s former dressing-room, and between that and the adjoin¬ 
ing apartments she spent all the day, except during dinner 

This was my only little satisfaction, that my solitude had not 
the evening’s interruption I expected. Alas! I now found even 
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its dreariness acceptable, m preference to such a companion as 
must have dispelled it. But what a day! how endless every 
hour! 

Tuesday, November 11th —This day passed like the pre¬ 
ceding; I only saw her Majesty in the morning, and not another 
human being from that hour till Mrs. Schwellenberg and Miss 
Planta came to dinner Nor could I then gather any informa¬ 
tion of the present state of things, as Mrs Schwellenberg an¬ 
nounced that nothing must be talked of 

To give any idea of the dismal horror of passing so many 
hours m utter ignorance, where every interest of the mmd was 
sighing for intelligence, would not be easy: the experiment alone 
could give it its full force; and from that, Heaven ever guard 
my loved readers 1 

Wednesday, November 12th. —To-day a little brightened 
upon us; some change appeared in the loved Royal sufferer, and 
though it was not actually for the better m itself, yet any change 
was pronounced to be salutary, as, for some days past, there had 
been a monotonous continuation of the same bad symptoms, 
that had doubly depressed us all. 

My spirits rose immediately, indeed, I thank God, I never 
desponded, though many times I stood nearly alone in my 
hopes. 

In the passage, in the morning, I encountered Colonel Gwynn. 
I had but just time to inform him I yet thought all would do 
well, ere the Prmces appeared All the Equerries are now here 
except Maj'or Garth, who is ill; and they have all ample em¬ 
ployment in watching and waiting. From time to time they 
have all interviews, but it is only because the poor King will 
not be denied seemg them: it is not thought right. But I must 
enter into nothing of this sort—it is all too closely connected 
with private domestic concerns for paper. t 

After dinner, my chief guest, la Prdsidenk, told me, " Tf my 
room was not so warn, she would stay a littel with me/’ I felt 
this would be rather too superlative an obligation; and therefore 
I simply answered that “ I was too chilly to sit m a cold 
vol. IH. 6 
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roomand I confess I took no pains to temper it according to 
tins hint 

Finding there was now no danger of disagreeable interviews, 
Mr Fairly renewed his visits as usual. He came early this 
evening, and narrated the state of things; and then, with a 
laugh, he inquired what I had done with my head companion, 
and how I got rid of her ? 

I fairly told him my malice about the temperature 

lie could not help laughing, though he instantly remonstrated 
against an expedient that might prove prejudicial to my health 
“You had better not/’ he cried, “try any experiments of this 
sort: if you hurt your nerves, it may prove a permanent evil; 
this other can only be temporary.” 

He took up the “Task”* again; but he opened, by ill luck, 
upon nothing striking or good; and soon, with distaste, flung 
the book down, and committed himself wholly to conversation. 

He told me he wished much he had been able to consult with 
me on the preceding evening, when he had the Queen’s orders 
to write, in her Majesty’s name, to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, to issue out public prayers for the poor King, for all the 
churches 

I assured him I fancied it might do very well without my aid 
There was to be a privy council summoned, m consequence of 
the letter, to settle the mode of compliance. 

How right a step in my ever-right Koyal Mistress is this! If 
you hear less of her now, my dearest friends, and of the internal 
transactions, it is only because I now rarely saw her but alone, 
and all that passed, therefore, was in promised confidence. And, 
for the rest, the whole of mymformation concerning the Princes, 
and the plans and the proceedings of the house, was told me m 
perfect reliance on my secrecy and honour. 

I know this is saying enough to the most honourable of all 
confidants and friends to whom I am writing. All that passes 
with regard to myself is laid completely before them 

Thursday, November 13th— This was the fairest day we 
have passed since the first seizure of the most beloved of 
* Cowpei’s Poem of “The Task,” then newly published. 
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monarchs He was considerably better. Oh what a ray of joy 
lightened us, and how mildly did my poor Queen receive it! 

Friday, 14th —Still all was greatly amended, and better 
spirits reigned throughout the house. 

Mr. Fairly—I can write of no one else, for no one else did I 
see—called early, to tell me he had received an answer relative 
to the prayer for Ins Majesty’s recovery, in consequence of which 
he had the Queen’s commands for going to town the next day. 
to see the Archbishop. 

This was an employment so suited to the religious cast of his 
character, that I rejoiced to see it fall into Ins hands. 

He came again m the evening, and said he had now got the 
prayer He did not entirely approve it, nor think it sufficiently 
warm and animated. I petitioned to hear it, and he readily 
complied, and read it with great reverence, but very unaffectedly 
and quietly. I was very, very much touched by it, yet not, I own, 
quite so much as once before by another, which was read to me 
by Mr Cambridge, and composed by his soil, for the sufferings 
of his excellent daughter Catherine. It was at once so devout, 
yet so concise—so fervent, yet so simple, and the many tender 
relations concerned m it—father, brother, sister—so powerfully 
affected me, that I had no command over the feelings then ex¬ 
cited, even though Mr. Cambridge almost reproved me for want 
of fortitude; but there was something so tender in a prayer of a 
brother for a sister. 

Here, however, I was under better control; for though my 
whole heart was filled with the calamitous state of this unhappy 
monarch, and with deepest affliction for all Ills family, I yet 
knew so well my reader was one to severely censure all failure 
in calmness and firmness, that I sliuggled, and not ineffectually, 
to hear him with a steadiness like his own. But, fortunately 
for the relief of this force, he left the room for a few minutes to 
see if he was wanted, and I made use of his absence to give a 
little vent to those tears which I had painfully restrained in his 
presence. 

"When he returned we had one of the best (on his part) con¬ 
versations m which I have ever been engaged, upon the highest 

6—2 
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and most solemn of all subjects, prayers and supplications to 
heaven. He asked my opimon with earnestness, and gave his 
own with unbounded openness. 

Saturday, November 15th. —This morning my poor Koyal 
Mistress herself presented me with one of the prayers for the 
King I shall always keep it; how—how fervently did I 
use it i 

Whilst I was at breakfast Mr. Fairly once more called before 
he set off for town; and he brought me also a copy of the 
prayer. He had received a large packet of them from the Arch¬ 
bishop, Dr. Moore, to distribute in the house. 

The whole day the King continued amended. 

Sunday, November 16th. —This morning I ventured out to 
church. T did not like to appear abroad, but yet I had a most 
irresistible earnestness to join the public congregation in the 
prayer for the King. Indeed nothing could be more deeply 
moving: the very sound of the cathedral service, performed in 
his own chapel, overset me at once; and every prayer in the 
service in which he was mentioned brought torrents of tears 
from all the suppliants that joined in them I could scarcely 
keep my place, scarce command my voice from audible sobs. 
To come to the House of prayer from such a house of woe! I 
ran away when the service was over, to avoid inquiries. Mrs. 
Kennedy ran after me, with swlen eyes; I could not refuse 
her a hasty answer, but I ran the faster after it, to avoid any 
more. 

The King was worse. His night had been very bad; all the 
fair promise of amendment was shaken; he had now some 
symptoms even dangerous to his life. Oh, good Heaven, what a 
day did this prove! I saw not a human face, save at dinner; 
and then, what faces 1 gloom and despair in all, and silence to 
every species of intelligence. 

The good Bishop of Worcester came, but he could only see 
the Queen; overwhelmed with grief for the situation of his un¬ 
happy King and patron, he could bear no interview he had 
power to shun. 

Mr. Smelt came to Windsor, and, by means of certain manage- 
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ment, dined here, hut hastened to Kew immediately afterwards. 
In how many ways had I reason to repine at his most ungrateful 
treatment > 

So full of horror was my mind that I could not even read, 
books of devotion excepted, I found it impossible even to try to 
read, for I had not courage to take anything in hand At the 
cathedral a sort of hymn had occurred to me, and that I wrote 
down on my return; and that alone could divide my attention 
with listening for footsteps at the door. No footsteps, however, 
approached: my only friend and intelligencer gone, not another 
m the house could even dream of the profound ignorance in 
which, during his absence, I was kept. My morning attendance 
upon the Queen, indeed, was informing, as far as it was tete-&- 
l6te, but after that I saw her no more till night, and then never 
alone 

It was melancholy to see the ciowds of former welcome 
visitors who were now domed access. The Prince reiterated his 
former orders ; aud I perceived from my window those who had 
ventured to the door returning back in deluges of tears. Amongst 
them to-day I perceived poor Lady Effingham, the Duchess of An- 
caster, and Mr Bryant; the last sent me in, afterwards, a mourn¬ 
ful little letter, to which ho deeded no answer. Indeed I was 
not at liberty to write a woid. 

Wednesday, November 19tii. —The account of the dear King 
this morning was rather better. 

Sir Lucas Pepys was now called in, and added to Dr. Warren, 
Dr. Heberden, and Sir George Baker. I earnestly wished to see 
him, and I found my poor Eoyal Mistress was secretly anxious 
to know his opinion I sent to beg to speak with him, as soon 
as the consultation was over; determined, however, to make that 
request no more if he was as shy of giving information as Dr. 
Warren. 

Poor Mr de Luc was with me when he came; but it was 
necessary I should see Sir Lucas alone, that I might have a 
better claim upon his discretion: nevertheless I feared he would 
have left me, without the smallest intelligence, before I was able 
to make my worthy, but most slow companion comprehend the 
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The moment we were alone, Sir Lucas opened upon the subject 
in the most comfortable manner. He assured me there was 
nothing desponding in the case, and that his Royal Patient would 
certainly recover, though not immediately. 

Whilst I was m the midst of the almost speechless joy with 
which I heard this said, and ready to kiss the very feet of Sir 
Lucas for words of such delight, a rap at my door made me open 
it to Mr. Fairly, who entered, saying, “ I must come to ask you 
how you do, though I have no good news to bring you; but-” 

He then, with the utmost amaze, perceived Sir Lucas. In so 
very many visits he had constantly found me alone, that I really 
believe he had hardly thought it possible he should see me m 
any other way. 

They then talked over the poor King’s situation, and Sir Lucas 
was very open and comforting How many sad meetings have I 
had with him heretofore, first m the alarming attacks of poor Mr. 
Thrale, and next in the agonizing fluctuations of his unhappy 
widow 1 

Ah, my dearest friends, whom shall we pity so much as those 
who neglect to habituate those imperious assaulters of all virtue 
and all self-denial, the Passions , to the control of Patience ? 
For that, I begin to think, is more properly their Superior than 
Reason, which, in many cases, finds it hard not to join with 
them. 

Sir Lucas wished to speak with me alone, as he had some¬ 
thing he wanted, through me, to communicate to the Queen; 
but as he saw Mr. Fanly not disposed to retire first, by his man¬ 
ner of saying “Sir Lucas, you will find all the breakfast ready 
below stairs,” he made his bow, and said he would see me again. 

Mr. Fairly then informed me he was quite uneasy at the 
recluse life led by the Queen and the Princesses, and that he was 
anxious to prevail with them to take a little air, which must be 
absolutely necessary to their health. He was projecting a scheme 
for this purpose, which required the assistance of the Duke of 
York, and he left me, to confer upon it with his Royal Highness, 
promising to return and tell its success. 

?ir Lucas soon came back, and then gave me such unequivocal 
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assurances of the King’s recovery, that the moment he left me I 
flew to demand a private audience of the Queen, that I might 
relate such delightful prognostics. 

The Duke of York was with her. I waited in the passage, 
where I met Lady Charlotte Finch, and tried what I could to 
instil into her mind the hopes I entertained: this, however, was 
not possible; a general despondency prevailed throughout the 
house, and Lady Charlotte was infected by it very deeply. 

Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave then passed, and made me go and 
wait m her room with her sister till the Duke left the Queen. 
Nothing can deserve more commendation than the steady good 
conduct and propriety of Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, who seems 
more uniformly to do precisely what is right, and neither more 
nor less, than almost any character I have met. 

At length I gained admission and gave my account, which 
was most meekly received by the most patient of sorrowers. 

At night came Mr. Fairly again; but, before he entered into 
any narrations he asked, * Do you expect Sir Lucas 2 ” 

" No,” I said, “ he had been already.” 

“ I saw him rise early from table,” he added, “ and I thought 
he was coming to you.” 

He has taken no fancy to poor Sir Lucas, and would rather, 
apparently, avoid meeting him. However, it is to me so essential 
a comfort to hear Ins opinions, that I have earnestly entreated 
to see him by every opportunity. 

The equerries now had their own table as usual, to which the 
physicians were regularly invited, downstairs, and our eating- 
parlour was restored. The Princes established a table of their 
own at the Castle, to which they gave daily invitations to such 
as they chose, from time to time, to select from the Lodge. 

The noise of so large a party just under the apartment of tin'. 
Queen occasioned tins new regulation, which took place by her 
Majesty’s own direction. 

Thursday, November 20th. —Poor Miss Goldsworthy was 
now quite ill, and forced to retire and nurse. No wonder, for 
she had suffered the worst sort of fatigue, that of fearing to 
sleep, from the apprehension the Queen might speak, and want 
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her; for, though the Queen was all graciousness and considera¬ 
tion, the situation could not admit of ease and repose. 

Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave now took her place of sleeping in 
the Queen’s room, hut the office of going for early intelligence 
how his Majesty had passed the night devolved upon me 

Exactly at seven o’clock I now went to the Queen’s apart¬ 
ment ; Lady Elizabeth then rose and went to her own room to 
dress, and I received the Queen’s commands for my inquiries 

1 could not, however, go myself into the room where they 
assembled, which Miss Goldsworthy, who always applied to her 
brother, had very properly done: I sent in a message to beg to 
speak with General Budd, or whoever could bnng an account. 

Mr. Charles Hawkins came; he had sat up, Oh, how terrible 
a narrative did he dryly give of the night!—short, abrupt, 
peremptorily bad, and indubitably hopeless! 

I did not dare alter, but I greatly softened this relation, in 
giving it to my poor Queen. I had been, indeed, too much 
shocked by the hard way in which I had been told it, to deliver 
it in the same manner; neither did I, in my own heart, despair. 

I saw Sir Lucas afterwards, who encouraged all my more 
sanguine opinions. He told me many new regulations had been 
made. His Majesty was to be kept as quiet as possible, and see 
only physicians, except for a short and stated period in every 
day, during which he might summon such among his gentlemen 
as lie pleased. 

Mr. Eairly came also early, and wrote and read letters of great 
consequence relative to the situation of affairs; and he told me 
he was then to go to the King, who had refused his assent to the 
new jilan, and insisted upon seeing him when he came in from 
his ride, which, to keep him a little longer quiet, they made him 
believe lie was then taking. The gentlemen had agreed to be 
within call alternately, and he meant to have his own turn 
always in the forenoon, that his evenings might have some chance 
for qmet. 

The rest of the day was comfortless; my coadjutrix was now 
grown so fretful and affronting that, though we only met at 
dinner, it was hard to support her most unprovoked harshness. 
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At night, while I was just sealing a short note to my dear 
Miss Cambridge, who had an anxiety like that of my own Susan 
and Fredy lest I should suffer from my present fatigues, I heard 
the softest tap at my door, which, before I could either put down 
my letter or speak, was suddenly but most gently opened. 

I turned about and saw a figure wrapt up m a great coat, with 
boots and a hat on, who cautiously entered, and instantly closed 
the door. 

I stared, and looked very hard, but the face was much liid 
,by the muffling of the high collar to the great coat. I won¬ 
dered, and could not conceive who it could be The figure then 
took off his hat and bowed, but he did not advance, and the 
light was away from him. I curtseyed, and wondered more, and 
then a surprised voice exclaimed, “Don't you know me v ' and I 
found it was Mr. Fairly. 

“I cannot,” he said, “ stop now, but I will come again; how¬ 
ever, you know it, perhaps, already V 

“Know what V 

“ Why—the—news.” 

“What news ?” 

“ Why—that the King is much better, and-” 

“Yes, Sir Lucas said so, but I have seen nobody since.” 

“No * And you have heard nothing more ?” 

“ Nothing at all; I cannot guess what you mean ” 

“ What then, have not you heard—how much the King has 
talked ? And—and, have not you heard the charge 1” 

“ No; I have heard not a word of any charge.” 

“Why, then, I’ll toll you.” 

A long preamble, uttered very rapidly, of “ how much the 
King liad been talking,” seemed less necessary to introduce liis 
intelligence than to give him time to arrange it; and I was so 
much struck with this, that I could not even listen to him, from 
impatience to have him proceed. 

Suddenly, however, breaking off, evidently from not knowing 
how to go on, he exclaimed, “ Well, I shall tell it you all by and 
by: you come in for your share !” 

Almost breathless now with amaze, I could hardly cry, 
“Do I?'’ 
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“Yes, I’ll tell yon,” cried he; but again he stopped, and, 
Hesitatingly said, “You— you won’t be angry?” 

“ No,” I answered, still more amazed, and even almost terri¬ 
fied, at what I had now to expect. 

“ Well, then,” cried he, instantly resuming his first gay and 
rapid manner, “ the King has been calling them all to order for 
staying so long away from him. ‘ All the equerries and gentle¬ 
men here/ he said, ‘ lost their whole time at the table, by drink¬ 
ing so much wine and sitting so long over their bottle, which 
constantly made them all so slow m returning to their waiting, 
that when he wanted them m the afternoon they were never 
ready; and—and—and Mr Fairly/ says he, * is as bad as any 
of them; not that he stays so long at table, or is so fond of wine, 
but yet he’s just as late as the rest; for he’s so fond of the 
company of learned ladies, that he gets to the tea-table with 
Miss Burney, and there he stays and spends his whole time ’ ” 

He spoke all this like the velocity of lightning; but, had it 
been with the most prosing slowness, I had suiely never in¬ 
terrupted him, so vexed I was, so surpused, so completely dis¬ 
concerted 

Finding me silent, he began again, and as rapidly as ever; 
“ I know exactly,” he cried, “ what it all means—what the King 
has in his head—exactly what has given use to the idea--’tis 
Miss Fuzilier 

Now, indeed, I stared afresh, little expecting to hear her 
named by him He went on in too much hurry for me to re¬ 
collect his precise words, but he spoke of her very highly, and 
mentioned her learning, her education, and her acquirements, 
with great praise, yet with that sort of general commendation 
that disclaims all peculiar interest, and then, with some degree 
of displeasure mixed m his voice, he mentioned the report that 
had been spread concerning them, and its having reached the 
ears of the King before his illness. He then lightly added 
something I could not completely hear, of its utter falsehood, in 
a way that seemed to hold even a disavowal too important for 
it, and then concluded with saying, “ And this in the present 
confused state of his mind is altogether, I know, what he means 
by the learned ladies.” 
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When he had done he looked earnestly for my answer, but 
finding I made none, he said, with some concern, “ You won’t 
think any more of it ?” 

“ No,” I answered, rather faintly. 

In a lighter manner then, as if to treat the whole as too light 
for a thought, he said, as he was leaving the room to change his 
dress, “Well, since I have now got the character of being so 
fond of such company, I shall certainly”—he stopped short, 
evidently at a loss how to go on ; but quickly after, with a laugh, 
he hastily added, “ come and drink tea with you very often;” 
and then, with another laugh, which he had all to himself, he 
hurried away. 

He left me, however, enough to think upon; and the pre¬ 
dominant thought was an immediate doubt whether or not, 
since his visits had reached the King, his Majesty’s observation 
upon them ought to stop their continuance ? 

Upon the whole, however, when I summed up all, I found 
not cause sufficient for any change of system No raillery had 
passed upon me: and, for him, he had stoutly evinced a deter¬ 
mined contempt of it. Nothing of flirtation had been mentioned 
for either; I had merely been called a learned lady, and he had 
merely been accused of liking such company. I had no other 
social comfort left me but Mr. Fairly, and I had discomforts 
past all description or suggestion. Should I drive him from me, 
what would pay me, and how had he deserved it ? and which 
way could it be worth while ? His friendship offered me a 
solace without hazard; it was held out to me when all else was 
denied me; banished from every friend, confined almost to a 
state of captivity, harrowed to the very soul with surrounding 
afflictions, and without a glimpse of light as to when or how all 
might terminate, it seemed to me, in this situation, that Provi¬ 
dence had bemgnly sent in my way a character of so much worth 
and excellence, to soften the rigour of my condition, by kind 
sympathy and most honourable confidence. 

This idea was sufficient; and I thence determined to follow 
as he led, in disdaining any further notice, ox even remem¬ 
brance, if possible, of this learned accusation. 
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Fkiday, Nov. 21st.—AH went better and better to-day, and I 
received from the King’s room a more cheering account to carry 
to my poor Queen "We had now hopes of a speedy restoration: 
the King held long conferences with all his gentlemen, and, 
though far from composed, was so frequently rational as to make 
any resistance to his will nearly impossible. Innumerable diffi¬ 
culties attended this state, but the general promise it gave of a 
complete recovery recompensed them all. 

Sir Lucas Pepys came to me in the morning, and acquainted 
me with the rising hopes of amendment. But he disapproved 
the admission of so many gentlemen, and would have limited 
the license to only the Equerry in waiting, Colonel Goldsworthy, 
and Mr. Fairly, who was now principal throughout the house, in 
universal trust for his superior judgment. 

The King, Sir Lucas said, now talked of everybody and every 
thing he could recollect or suggest. 

So I have heard, thought I. 

And, presently after, he added, “No one escapes; you will 
nave your turn.” 

Frightened lest he knew I had had it, I eagerly exclaimed, 
“ Oh, no; I hope not.” 

“And why?” cried he, good-humouredly; “what need you 
caro 2 He can say no harm of you.” 

I ventured then to ask if yet I had been named 1 

He believed not yet. 

This doubled my curiosity to know to whom the “ learned 
ladies ” had been mentioned, and whether to Mr. Fairly himself, 
or to some one who related it; I thmk the latter, but there is 
no way to inquire. 

Yery early in the evening I heard a rap at my door. I was 
in my inner room, and called out, “Who’s there?” The door 
opened and Mr. Fairly appeared 

lie had been so long in attendance this morning with our 
poor sick monarch, that he was too much fatigued to join the 
dinner-party. He had stood five hours running, besides the 
concomitant circumstances of attention. He had instantly laid 
down when he procured his dismission, and had only risen to 
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eat some cold chicken before he came to my room. During 
that repast he had again been demanded, but he charged the 
gentlemen to make his excuse, as he could go through nothing 
further. 

I hope the King did not conclude him again with the learned. 

This was the most serene, and even cheerful evening I had 
passed since the poor King’s first seizure. 

Saturday, November 22nd. —When I went for my morning 
inquiries, Colonel Manners came out to me He could give me 
no precise account, as the sitters-up had not yet left the King, 
but he feared the night had been bad. We mutually bewailed 
the mournful state of the house. He is a very good creature at 
heart, though as unformed as if he had just left Eton or West¬ 
minster. But he loves his Master with a true and faithful heart, 
and is almost as ready to die as to live for him, if any service of 
that risk was proposed to him. 

While the Queen’s hair was dressing, though ’ only for a close 
cap, I was sent again. Colonel Manners came out to me, and 
begged I would enter the music-room, as Mr. Keate, the surgeon,, 
had now just left the King, and was waiting to give me an 
account before he laid down. 

I found him m his night-cap: he took me up to a window, 
and gave me but a dismal history; the night had been very 
unfavourable, and the late amendment very transient. 

I heard nothing further till the evening, when my constant 
companion came to me All, he said, was bad: he had been 
summoned and detained nearly all the morning, and had then 
rode to St. Leonard’s to get a little rest, as he would not return 
till after dinner. 

He had but just begun his tea when Iris name was called 
aloud in the passage: up he started, seized his hat, and with a 
hasty bow, decamped. 

I fancy it was one of the Princes; and the more, as he did 
not come back. 

Sunday, November 23rd. —A sad day this 1 I was sent as 
usual for the night account, which I had given to me by Mr 
Fairly, and a very dismal one indeed. Yet I never, upon this* 
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point;, yield implicitly to liis opinion, as I see him frequently of 
the despairing side, and as for myself, I thank God, my hopes 
never wholly fail. A certain faith in his final recovery has 
uniformly supported my spirits from the beginning. 

I ventured once more to the cathedral, to join m the public 
prayer. There I was seen by poor Madame la Fite, who lamented 
her banishment from the house in bitter complaints I could 
but tell her it was universal. “ But, my ch&re Madame,” cried 
she, “ do you see moch ce Monsieur si digne, ce Mr Fairly ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “when he had any spare tlme. ,, And 
promised, in happier days, she also should see him, to her great 
content. 

Dr. Duval preached a sermon, from Job, very applicable and 
very well, all exhorting to trust m God, however hopeless m 
man. 

Sir Lucas came to me on my return, and was still very com¬ 
fortable How much I owe him for his cheer at such a season' 
There now remamed no other on the side of hope; all were 
dispmted, and the King undoubtedly worse. 

In the evening, a small tap at my door, with “ Here I am 
again,” ushered m Mr. Fanly. He seemed much hurried and 
disturbed, and innately uncomfortable; and very soon he entered 
into a detail of the situation of affairs that saddened me in the 
extreme. The poor King was very ill indeed, and so little aware 
of Ins own condition, that he would submit to no rule, and 
chose to have company with him from morning till night, 
sending out for the gentlemen one after another without inter¬ 
mission, and chiefly for Mr. Fairly, who, conscious it was hurtful 
to his Majesty, and nearly worn out himself, had now no chance 
of respite or escape but by leaving the house and riding out. 

Seeing me much depressed, he began to cheer himself; and, 
asking for my book, declared we must dwell on the sad subject 
no longer. “Let us do,” he cried, “ all we can; and that done, 
turn to other objects, and not suffer ourselves to sink.” 

My book was, “ Ogden.” I begged him to let me choose him 
a sermon, and gave him the second, on Belief. It is one of the 
most spirited and pointedly to the matter I have ever read. But 
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3ns mind was too mucTi preoccupied to enter into its merits ; lie 
read on rapidly, though in general he is a very slow reader, and 
evidently sought to lead my thoughts into a new channel, with¬ 
out the power of diverting his own. 

I have never seen him so wearied, or so vexed, I know not 
which “How shall I rejoice,” he cried, “when all this is over, 
and I can turn my hack to this scene.” 

I should rejoice, I said, for him when he could make lus 
escape; hut his use here, m the whole round, is infinite, almost 
nothing is done without consulting him. 

“ I wish,” he cued, while he was making some memorandums, 
“I could live without sleep; I know not how to spare my 
night.” 

He then explained to me various miscellaneous matters of 
occupation, and confessed himself forced to break from the con¬ 
fused scene of action as much as possible, where the tumult and 
bustle were as overpowering as the affliction, m the more quiet 
apartments, was dejecting Then, by implication, what credit 
did he not give to my poor still room, which he made me under¬ 
stand was his only refuge and consolation m this miserable 
house! 

This could not but be a gratification to me ; and the whole of 
his confidential discourse was m so openly friendly and un¬ 
affected a style, that it was a gratification without any drawback. 

He soon put down the book, acknowledgmg he could not com¬ 
mand any attention “ But I hope,” he cried, “m a few days to 
see you more comfortably.” 

How sincerely did I join in that hope» 

He then hurried off to execute some business for her Majestj^. 

About ten o’clock, however, he came back, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte Pinch, and each of them beggmg a million of par¬ 
dons, but telling me they had a commission to execute for the 
Queen, and no place not crowded with Princes, physicians, or 
pages, in which they could utter a word undisturbed. 

I rejoiced to make my apartment of any use at such a period, 
and hastened into my bedroom, though they would have me 
remain still. But I had no claim upon the confidence of Lady 
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Charlotte: and I was sure, if I stayed, Mr Fairly would forget I 
had none also upon his. I took, therefore, a book and a candle, 
and left them. 

When they had finished their consultation Lady Charlotte 
came for me, and Mr. Fairly went away. We then talked over 
affairs in general, hut without any comfort. She is no hoper; 
she sees nothing before us but despair and horror. I believe 
myself, indeed, the only regular hoper of any one resident in the 
house. Mr Fairly himself now evidently leans to the darker 
side, though he avoids saymg so. 

Monday, November 24th. —Very bad again was the night’s 
account, winch I received at seven o’clock this morning from- 
Mr. Dundas I returned with it to my poor royal mistress, who 
heard it with her usual patience. 

While I was still with her, Lady Elizabeth came with a re¬ 
quest from Mr. Fairly, for an audience before her Majesty’s 
breakfast. As soon as she was ready she ordered me to tell 
Lady Elizabeth to bring him. 

Soon after, with a hasty rap, came Mr Fairly. He brought 
his writing to my table, where I was trying to take off impres¬ 
sions of plants I saw he meant to read me his lettter; but 
before he had finished it Lady Charlotte Finch came in search 
of him. It was not for the Queen, but herself; she wished to 
speak and consult with him upon the King’s seeing his children, 
which was now his vehement demand. 

He was writing for one of the King’s messengers, and could 
not stop till he had done. Poor Lady Charlotte, overcome with 
tenderness and compassion, wept the whole time he was at his 
pen; and when he had put it down, earnestly remonstrated on 
the cruelty of the present regulations, which debarred his 
Majesty the sight of the Princesses. 

I joined with her,'though more firmly, believe me; my tears 
I suppress for my solitude. I have enough of that to give them 
vent, and, with all my suppression, my poor aching eyes can 
frequently scarce see one object from another. 

When Mr. Fairly left off writing he entered very deeply into 
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argument with Lady Charlotte. He was averse to her request; 
he explained the absolute necessity of strong measures, and of 
the denial of dangerous indulgences, while the poor Kmg was m 
this wretched state. The disease, he said, was augmented by 
every agitation, and the discipline of forced quiet was necessary 
till he was capable of some reflection At present lie spolce 
everything that occurred to him, and in a manner so wild, un¬ 
reasonable, and dangerous, with regard to futuie constructions, 
that there could be no kindness so great to him as to suffer him 
only to see those who were his requisite attendants. 

He then enumerated many instances very forcibly, in which 
he showed how much more properly his Majesty might have 
been treated, by greater strength of steadiness in his manage¬ 
ment. He told various facts which neither of us had heard; 
and, at last, in speaking of the most recent occurrences, he fell 
into a narrative relating to himself. 

The King, he said, had almost continually demanded him of 
late, and with the most extreme agitation; he had been as much 
with him as it was possible for his health to bear “ Five hours,” 
continued he, “ I spent with him on Friday, and four on Satur¬ 
day, and three and a-half yesterday; yet the moment I went to 
him last night, he accused me of never coming near him. He 
said I gave him up entirely; that I was always going out, 
always dining out, always going to Mrs. Harcourt’s—riding to 
St. Leonard’s, but he knew why—’twas to meet Miss Fuzilier.” 

Lady Charlotte stared, surprised, I saw, at his naming that 
lady, and in a voice and manner so entirely disclaiming the 
King's imputation. I had heard him before, and my surprise, 
therefore, was over. 

“Then,” continued he, “he raved about my little boy, whom 
he said I loved better than him; and—and—so he went on m 
that sort of way for a considerable time, quite enraged.” 

Poor Lady Charlotte was answered, and, looking extremely 
sorry, went away. 

He then read me his messenger’s letter. ’Twas upon a very 
delicate affair, irelative to the Prince of Wales, in whose service 
he told me, he first began his court preferment. 

VOL. III. " 
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When he had made up his packet he returned to the subject 
of the King’s rage, with still greater openness. He had attacked 
him, he said, more violently than ever about Miss Fuzilier, 
which, certainly, as there had been such a report, was very un¬ 
pleasant. “And when I seriously assured him,” he added, “ that 
there was nothing in it, he said I had made him the happiest of 
men.” 

I found the Queen at night very much disturbed, and all I 
could learn assured me how complicate were her reasons for dis¬ 
turbance ; though I heard no particulars, as I did not see Mr. 
Fairly again at night. 

Tuesday, November 25th. —My morning account was from 
General Bud4, and a very despairing one. He has not a ray of 
hope for better days. 

My poor Queen was so much pleased with a sort of hymn for 
the King, which she had been reading in the newspapers, that I 
scrupled not to tell her of one in manuscript, which, of course, 
she desired to read; but I stipulated for its return, though I 
could not possibly stay in the room while she looked at it. I 
would copy it here for my dear readers, who will exclaim and 
declann against me that I do not; but, in truth, at this moment 
in which I am writing, I know not where to find it. 

When the Queen had finished her short dressing, and a long 
conference, she sent me for Lady Charlotte Finch. I found her 
in the music-room with Colonel Welbred, whom I had not before 
met. He looked very sallow and ill; these night watches, and 
this close attendance, disagree with them all. Lady Charlotte 
went, but Colonel Welbred stopped me for a little conversation. 
We condoled upon the state of things: I found him wholly 
destitute of all hope, and persuaded the malady was a seizure 
for life. 

How happy for me that I am made of more sanguine materials! 
I could not think as they think, and be able to wade through the 
labours of my office. 

In the evening Mr. Fairly came, entering with a most gently 
civil exclamation of “How long it is since I have seen you!” 
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I could not answer, it was only one evening missed; for, m 
truth, a day at this time seems literally a week, and a very slow 
one too He had "been to town, suddenly sent by the Queen 
last night, and had returned only at noon. 

He gave me a full account of all that was passing and pro¬ 
jecting , and awfully critical everything seemed. “ He should 
now soon,” he said, “ quit the tragic scene, and go to relax and 
recruit, with his children, in the country. He regarded his 
services here as nearly over, since an entirely new regulation 
was planning, m which the poor King was no longer to be 
allowed the sight of any of his gentlemen His continual long 
conversations with them were judged utterly improper, and he 
was only to he attended by the medical people and his pages ” 

He then gave into my hands the office of hinting to the 
Queen his intention, if he could be dispensed with by her 
Majesty, to go mto the country on the 12th of next month 
(December), with his boy Charles, who then left Eton for the 
Christmas holidays. 

I knew this would be unwelcome intelligence; but I wished 
to forward his departure, and would not refuse the commission. 

When this was settled he said he would go and take a circuit, 
and see how matters stood; and then, if he could get away after 
showing himself, return—if I would give him leave to drink his 
tea with me. 

He had not been gone ten minutes before Lady Charlotte 
came in search of hnn. She had been told, she said, that he 
was with me. I laughed, but could not forbear asking if I 
passed for his keeper, since whenever lie was missing I was 
always called to account for him. Again, however, he came 
and drank his tea, and stayed an hour, m most confidential 
discourse. 

When the new regulation is established, only one gentleman 
is to remain—which will be the Equerry m waiting. This is 
now Colonel Goldsworthy. The rest will disperse. 

Wednesday, 26tii —My seven o’clock account this morning 
was given me by Mr Eairly; and a very gloomy one. He made 
me come into the waiting-room to hear it by the fire, for it was 
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very cold, and he was there alone; and, indeed, he had as many 
questions to ask as to answer, for he thought me unwell myself: 
hut I got on, nervous and feverish now and then, hut never 
thank heaven, confined; and at this time, nothing short of that 
would, by any other whom I now see, he perceived. 

The new plan of operations being settled, my poor Queen was 
again very calm. She gave me hack my verses with very gracious 
thanks, but desired a copy. I shall trust to the times and their 
fulness for her forgetting this request. 

Mr Fairly returned and gave me his usual narrative. I found 
we were all speedily to remove to Kew. This was to he kept 
profoundly secret till almost the moment of departure. The 
King will never consent to quit Windsor; and to alluTe him 
away by some stratagem occupies all the physicians, who have 
proposed and enforced this measure. Mr Fairly is averse to it: 
the King’s repugnance he thinks insurmountable, and that it 
ought not to be opposed. But the Princes take part with the 
physicians. 

He left me to ride out, but more cordial and with greater 
simplicity of kindness than ever, he smilingly said m going, 
“Well, good bye, and God bless you.” 

“ Amen,” quoth I, after he had shut the door. 

In the afternoon I had a short visit from Sir Lucas, who still 
sustained the language of hope. 

Thursday, 27th. —This morning and whole day were dread¬ 
ful ! My early account was given me by Mr. Charles Hawkins, 
and with such determined decision of incurability, that I left, 
him quite in horror. 

All that I dared, I softened to my poor Queen, who was now 
harassed to death with state affairs, and impending storms of 
state dissensions. I would have given the world to have spent 
the whole day by her side, and poured m what balm of hope I 
could, since it appeared but too visibly she scarce received a ray 
from any other. 

Universal despondence now pervaded the whole house. Sir 
Lucas, indeed, sustained his original good opinion, but he was- 
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nearly overpowered by standing alone, and was forced to let the 
stream take its course with but little opposition. 

Even poor Mr. de Luc was silenced; Miss Planta easily yields 
to fear, and Mrs. Scbwellenberg—who thinks it treason to say 
the King is ever at all indisposed—not being able to say all 
was quite well, forbade a single word being uttered upon the 
subject’ 

The dinners, therefore, became a time of extremest pain—all 
was ignorance, mystery, and trembling expectation of evil. 

In the evening, thank Heaven’ came again my sole relief, 
Mr. Fairly. He brought his son, and they entered with such 
serene aspects, that I soon shook off a little of my gloom; and I 
heard there was no new cause, for though all was bad, nothmg 
■was worse. 

We talked over everything; and that always opens the mmd, 
and softens the bitterness of sorrow. 

The prospect before us, with respect to Kew, is indeed terrible 
There is to be a total seclusion from all but those within the 
walls, and those are to be contracted to merely necessary attend¬ 
ants. Mr Fairly disapproved the scheme, though a gamer by it 
of leisure and liberty. Only the Equerry in waiting is to have 
a room m the house; the rest of the gentlemen are to take their 
leave He meant, therefore, himself, to go into the country with 
all speed. 

Friday, 28th. —How woful—how bitter a day, m every paTt, 
was this ’ * 

My early account was from the King’s page, Mr Stillmgfleet 
and the night had been extremely bad. 

I dared not sink the truth to my poor Queen, though I mixed 
in it whatever I could devise of cheer and hope; and she bore 
it with the most wonderful calmness, and kept me with her a 
full half-hour after breakfast was called, talking over “ Hunter’s 
Lectures,” and other religious books, with some other more con¬ 
fidential matters. 

Dr. Addington was now called in: a very old physician, but 
peculiarly experienced m disorders such as afflicted our poor 
King, though not professedly a practitioner in them. 
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Sir Lucas made me a visit, and mformed me of all tlie medical 
proceedings; and told me, m confidence, we were to go to Kew 
to-morrow, though the Queen herself had not yet concurred in 
the measure, but the physicians joined to desme it, and they 
were supported by the Princes. The difficulty how to get the 
King away from his favourite abode was all that rested. If 
they even attempted force, they had not a doubt but his smallest 
resistance would call up the whole country to his fancied rescue! 
Yet how, at such a time, prevail by persuasion 2 

He moved me even to tears, by telling me that none of their 
own lives would be safe if the King chd not recover, so pro¬ 
digiously high ran the tide of affection and loyalty. All the 
physicians received threatening letters daily, to answer for the 
safety of their monarch with them lives! Sir George Baker had 
already been stopped in Ins carnage by the mob, to give an 
account of the King; and when he said it -was a bad one, they 
had furiously exclaimed, “ The more shame for you!” 

After he left me, a privy council was held at the Castle, with 
the Prince of Wales; the Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, and all the officers 
of state were summoned, to sign a permission for the King’s 
removal. The poor Queen gave an audience to the Chancellor 
—it was necessary to sanctify their proceedings. The Princess 
Koyal and Lady Courtown attended her. It was a tragedy the 
most rhsma.l ! 

The Queen’s knowledge of the King’s aversion to Kew made 
her consent to this measure with the extremest reluctance; yet 
it was not to be opposed: it was stated as much the best for 
him, on account of the garden: as here there is none but what 
is public to spectators from the terrace, or tops of houses. I be¬ 
lieve they were perfectly right, though the removal was so tre¬ 
mendous. 

The physicians were summoned to the Privy Council, to give 
their opinions, upon oath, that this step was necessary. 

Inexpressible was the alarm of every one, lest the King, if 
he recovered, should bear a lasting resentment against the 
authors and promoters of this journey. To give it, therefore, 
every possible sanction, it was decreed that he should be seen 
both by the Chancellor and Mr. Pitt. 
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Tlie Chancellor went into his presence with a tremor such as, 
before, he had been only accustomed to inspire, and when he 
came out, he was so extremely affected by the state m which he 
saw his Eoyal master and patron that the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and his feet had difficulty to support him. 

Mr Pitt was more composed, but expressed his grief with so 
much respect and attachment, that it added new weight to the 
universal admiration with winch he is here beheld. 

All these circumstances, with various others, of equal sadness 
which I must not relate, came to my knowledge through Sjr 
Lucas, Mr de Luc, and my noon attendance upon her Majesty, 
who was compelled to dress for her audience of the Chancellor. 
And, altogether, with the horror of the next day’s removal, and 
the gloom of the ensuing Kew residence, I was so powerfully 
depressed, that when Mr Fairly came m the evening, not all my 
earnestness to support my firmness could re-animate me, and I 
gave him a most solemn reception, and made the tea directly, 
and almost m silence. 

He endeavoured, at first, to revive me by enlivening discourse, 
but finding that fail, he had recourse to more serious means. 
He began his former favourite topic—the miseries of life—the 
inherent miseries, he thinks them, to which we are so univer¬ 
sally born and bred, that it was as much consonant with our 
reason to expect as with our duty to support them. 

I heard him with that respect his subject and his character 
alike merited, but I could not answer—my heart was sunk— 
my spirits were all exhausted: I knew not what to expect next? 
nor how I might be enabled to wade through the dreadful winter. 

He proceeded, however, with one of the best discourses X 
ever heard upon religious fortitude and cheerful resignation; 
and his own high practice of those virtues in all his personal 
misfortunes rendered their recommendation, not merely proper, 
but affecting from him. 

Once, attempting a little smile, he said, “If you might choose 
what frame of mind to be m for a constancy—a gay and lively 
one, full of buoyant hope and vivacity, or one wholly serious and 
solemn—which would you take ?” 
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I knew which frame lie thought best—the serious, but I 
know which I prefer—the buoyant: however, I could not argue, 
and simply said, “ You must not question me to-night, Mr Fairly, 
for to-night I feel afraid of you i” 

“I think,” cried he, “ that when the nature of our small earthly 
happiness is considered, and the danger we are in, while it last3, 
'of forgetting what most we ought to reflect upon—I think, upon 
the whole, that a melancholy humour, such as you and I are 
in just now, is to be preferred. Gaiety has such an aptitude 
to run into levity, that it can little be relied upon with any 
security.” 

I could have said much upon this subject at another time, but 
here I had no force. I could only forbear to concur. In tins 
pomt, indeed, I am wholly dissentient I am very sorry he 
harbours opinions so gloomy. They are not consonant to my 
ideas of that true religion of which I believe him so pure a 
disciple. 

He had not, I saw, one ray of hope to offer me of better 
times, yet he recommended me to cheer myself; but not by 
more sanguine expectations—simply and solely by religion. To 
submit, he said, to pray and to submit, were all we had to do. 

He inquired how long I should remain in my parlour ? I 
told him, till summoned to her Majesty—now, commonly, at 
twelve o’clock I saw he purposed calling again. But in going, 
he said, with a smile, he would give me a text for a sermon, 
“ Expect little, be humble, and pray.” This, he said, was his 
own text in the adversities of fortune, and he recommended to 
me to make a sermon upon it, which he assured me would be 
very useful. 

I agreed to the excellence of the text; but as to making a 
sermon, Heaven knows liow much more I was a subject for 
being taught than for teaching > 

The voice of the Prince of Wales, in the passage, carried 
him away. They remained together, m deep conference, all the 
rest of the evening, consulting upon measures for facilitating 
the King’s removal and obtaining his consent. 

I went very late to the Queen, and found her in deep sorrow; 
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but nothing confidential passed : I found her not alone, ttor^ 
alone did I leave her. But I knew what was passing in her*' 
mind—the removing the King’—its difficulty and danger at 
present, and the dread of Ins permanent indignation hereafter 

Saturday, November 29tii —Shall I ever forget the varied 
emotions of this dreadful day 1 

I rose with the heaviest of hearts, and found my poor royal 
Mistress in the deepest dejection: she told me now of our in¬ 
tended expedition to Kew. Lady Elizabeth hastened away to 
dress, and I was alone with her for some time. 

Her mind, she said, quite misgave her about Kew • the King’s 
dislike was terrible to think of, and she could not foresee m 
what it might end. She would have resisted the measure her¬ 
self, but that she had determined not to have upon her own 
mind any opposition to the opinion of the physicians. 

The account of the night was still more and more dis¬ 
couraging : it was related to me by one of the pages, Mr. Brawan ; 
and though a little I softened or omitted particulars, I yet most 
sorrowfully conveyed it to the Queen. 

Terrible was the morning 1 — uninterruptedly terrible 1 all 
spent m hasty packing up, preparing for we knew not what, 
nor for how long, nor with what circumstances, nor scarcely 
with what view' We seemed preparing for captivity, without 
having committed any offence; and for banishment, without 
the least conjecture when we might be recalled from it. 

The poor Queen was to get off in private: the plan settled 
between the Princes and the physicians was that her Majesty 
and the Princesses should go away quietly, and then that the 
King should be told that they were gone, which was the sole 
method they could devise to prevail with him to follow. He 
was then to be allured by a promise of seeing them at Kew; 
and, as they knew lie would doubt their assertion, he was to go 
through the rooms and examine the house lnmself. 

I believe it was about ten o’clock when her Majesty departed: 
drowned in tears, she glided along the passage, and got softly 
into her carriage, with two weeping Princesses, and Lady 
Courtown, who was to be her Lady-m-waiting during this dread¬ 
ful residence. 
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Then followed the third Princess, with Lady Charlotte Pinch. 
They went off without any state or parade, and a more melan¬ 
choly scene cannot be imagined There was not a dry eye in 
the house. The footmen, the house-maids, the porter, the senti¬ 
nels—all cried even bitterly as they looked on. 

The three younger Princesses were to wait till the event was 
known. Lady Elizabeth Waldcgrave and Miss Goldsworthy 
had their Royal Highnesses in charge. 

It was settled the King was to be attended by three of his 
gentlemen, in the carnage, and to be followed by the physicians, 
and preceded by his pages. But all were to depart on his arrival 
at Kew, except his own Equerry-m-waitmg. 

It was not very pleasant to these gentlemen to attend his 
Majesty at such a time, and upon such a plan, so adverse to his 
inclination, without any power of assistance. however, they 
would rather have died than refused, and it was certain the 
King woidd no other way travel but by compulsion, which no 
human being dared even mention. 

Miss Planta and I were to go as soon as the packages could be 
ready, with some of the Queen’s things Mrs Schwellenberg 
was to remain behind, for one day, m order to make arrange¬ 
ments about’the jewels 

Mr. de Luc called to take leave of us, m extreme wietched- 
ness. He, Mr. Turbulent, and Madame la Site, were left at large. 

In what confusion was the house! Princes, Equerries, Physi¬ 
cians, Pages—all conferring, whispering, plotting, and caballing, 
how to induce the King to set off' 

At length we found an opportunity to glide through the pas¬ 
sage to the coach, Miss Planta and myself, with her maid and 
Goter But the heaviness of heart with which we began this 
journey, and the dreadful prognostics of the duration of misery 
to which it led us—who can tell ? 

We were almost wholly silent all the way. 

When we arrived at Kew, we found the suspense with which 
the King was awaited truly terrible. Her Majesty had deter¬ 
mined to return to Wmdsor at night, if he came not. We were 
all to forbear unpacking m the meanwhile. 
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The house was all now regulated by express order of the 
Prince of Wales, who rode over first, and arranged all the apart¬ 
ments, and writ, with chalk, the names of the destmed inhabi¬ 
tants on each door. 

My own room lie had given to Lady Courtown ; and for me, 
he had fixed on one immediately adjoining to Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg’s; a very pleasant room, and looking into the garden, but 
by everybody avoided, because the partition is so tlim of the 
next apartment, that not a word can be spoken in either that is 
not heard m both. 

While I was surveying this new habitation, the Princess Royal 
came into it, and, with a cheered countenance, told me that the 
Queen had just received intelligence that the King was rather 
better, and would come directly, and therefore I was commis¬ 
sioned to issue orders to Columb to keep out of sight, and to see 
that none of the servants were m the way when the King passed. 

Eagerly, and enlivened, downstairs I hastened, to speak to* 
Columb. I flew to the parlour, to ring the bell for him, as m 
my new room I had no bell for either man or maid; but judge 
my surprise, when, upon opening the door, and almost rushing 
m, I perceived a Windsor uniform ! I was retreating with equal 
haste, when the figure before me started, in so theatric an atti¬ 
tude of astonishment, that it forced me to look again. The aims 
were then wide opened, while the figure fell back, m tragic paces. 

Much at a loss, and unable to distinguish the face, I was again 
retiring, when the figure advanced, but m such measured steps 
as might have suited a march upon a stage. 

I now suspected it was Mr. Eairly; yet so unlikely I thought 
it, I could not believe it without speech. “ Surely,” I cried, “ it 
is not—it is not-" I stopped, afraid to make a mistake 

With arms yet more sublimed, he only advanced, in silence 
and dumb heroics. I now ventured to look more steadily at tire 
face, and then to exclaim—“ Is it Mr. Eairly 

The laugh now betrayed lum: he could hardly believe I had 
really not known him. I explained that my very little expec¬ 
tation of seeing him at Kew had assisted my near-sightedness 
to perplex me. 
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But I was glad to see him so sportive, which I found was 
owing to the good spirits of bringing good news, he had mounted 
his horse as soon as he had heard the King had consented to the 
journey, and he had galloped to Kew, to acquaint her Majesty 
with the welcome tidings 

I rang, and gave my orders to Columb, and lie then begged 
me not to hurry away, and to give him leave to wait, m this 
parlour, the King’s arrival. He then explained to me the 
whole of the intended proceedings and arrangements, with 
details innumerable and most interesting 

He meant to go almost immediately into the country—all 
was settled with the Queen. I told him I was most cordially 
glad his recruit was so near at hand. 

“ 1 shall, however,” he said, “ be in town a few days longer, 
and come hither constantly to pay you all a little visit You’ll let 
me come to you ?” 

I stared, a little at a loss from surprise. 

“ Where is your sittmg-room 

“ I—I have none cried I 

“ But where shall you be ? Where can I find you to ask how 
you do 

I assured him I had nothing but this very parlour, which 
was Mrs Scliwellenberg’s much more than mine. 

He exclaimed, with some energy, he hoped she would not come. 

Miss Planta then appeared. A more general conversation 
now took place, though in its course Mr. Fairly had the malice 
to give me a start I little expected from him. We were talk¬ 
ing of our poor Kmg, and wondering at the delay of his arrival, 
when Mr. Fairly said, “ The King now, Miss Planta, mentions 
everybody and everything that he knows or has heard mentioned 
m his whole life. Pray does he know any of your secrets ? 
he’ll surely tell them if he does !” 

“ So I hear,” cried she, “ but I’m sure he can’t tell anything 
of me 1 But I wonder what he says of everybody 

“ Why, everything!” cried he. “ Have you not heard of 
yourself 2 ” 

“ Hear, no ! Hear me, Mr. Fairly!” 
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“And, dear, Miss Planta’ why should not you have your 
share 2 Have you not heard he spares nobody 2 ” 

“ Yes, I have, but I can’t think what he says of them >” 

Fearful of anything more, I arose and looked at the window, to 
see if any sign of approach appeared, but he dropped the subject 
without coming any nearer, and Miss Planta dropped it too 

I believe he wished to discover if she had heard of his 
“ learned ladies !” 

Dinner went on, and still no King We now began to grow 
very anxious, when Miss Planta exclaimed that she thought 
she heard a carnage. We all listened “I hope!” I cried. 
“I see you do!” cried he; “you have a very face ol‘hope at this 
moment 1 ”—and it was not disappointed. The sound came 
ncaier, and presently a carriage drove into the front court 1 
coaid see nothing, it was so dark; but I presently heard the 
much-respected voice of the dear unhappy King, speaking rapidly 
to the porter, as he alighted from the coach Mr. Fairly flow 
instantly upstairs, to acquaint the Queen with the welcome 
tidings. 

The poor King had been prevailed upon to quit Windsor with 
the utmost dilliculty: he was accompanied by General Harcourt,, 
his aide-de-camp, and Colonels Goldsworthy and Welbred—no< 
one else > lie had passed all the rest with apparent composure, 
to come to his carriage, for they lined the passage, eager to see 
him once more! and almost all Windsor was collected round 
the rails, &c, to witness the mournful spectacle of his departuie, 
which left them m the deepest despondence, with scarce a ray 
of hope ever to see him again. 

The bribery, however, which brought, was denied him!—lie 
was by no means to see the Queen! 

When I went to her at night she was all graciousness, and 
kept me till very late. I had not seen her alone so long, except 
for a few minutes in the morning, that I had a thousand things 
I wished to say to her. You may be sure they were all, as far 
as they went, consolatory. 

Princess Augusta had a small tent-bed put up in the Queen’s 
bed-chamber. I called her Eoyal Highness when the Queen dis¬ 
missed me. She undressed in an adjoining apaatment. 
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I must now tell yon how the house is disposed. The whole of 
■the ground-floor that looks towards the garden is appropriated to 
the King, though lie is not indulged within its range. In the side 
wing is a room for the physicians, destined to their consult¬ 
ations; adjoining to that is the Equerry’s dining-room. Mrs 
Schwellenberg’s parlours, which are in the front of the house, one 
for dining, the other for coffee and tea, are still allowed us The 
other front rooms below are for the pages to dme, and the rest of 
the more detached buildings are for the servants of various sorts 

All the rooms immediately over those which are actually 
■occupied by the Kmg are locked up; her Majesty relinquishes 
them, that he may never be tantalized by footsteps overhead. 
She has retained only the bedroom, the drawing-room, which 
joins to it, and the gallery, m which she eats. Beyond this 
gallery are the apartments of the three elder Princesses, m one of 
which rooms Miss Planta sleeps. There is nothing more on the 
first floor. 

On the second a very large room for Mrs Schwellenberg, and 
a very pleasant one for myself, are over the Queen’s rooms 
Earther on are three bedrooms, one for the surgeon or apothe¬ 
cary m waiting, the next for the Equerry, and the third, lately 
mine, for the Queen’s lady—all written thus with chalk by the 
Prince. 

The inhabitants at present are Mr. Charles Hawkins, Colonel 
Goldsworthy, and Lady Courtown. 

Then follows a very long dark passage, with little bedrooms 
on each side for the maids, viz. the two Misses Macenton, ward¬ 
robe-women to the Princesses, their own maid, Lady Courtown’s, 
Miss Planta’s, Mrs. Schwellenberg’s two maids, Mrs. Lovel and 
Arline, and Mr. Chamberlayne, one of the pages. These look 
like so many little cells of a convent. 

Mrs. Sandys has a room nearer the Queen’s, and Goter has 
one nearer to mine. 

At the end of this passage there is a larger room, formerly 
appropriated to Mr. de Luc, but now chalked “ The Physicians.” 

One Physician, Gne Equerry, and one Surgeon or Apothecary, 
are regularly to sleep in the house. 
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This is the general arrangement. 

The Prince very properly has also ordered that one of his 
Majesty’s Grooms of the Bedchamber should be m constant 
waiting; he is to reside in the Prince’s house, over the way, 
which is also fitting up for some others. This gentleman, is to 
receive all inquiries about the King’s health The same regula¬ 
tion had taken place at ‘Windsor, in the Castle, where the gentle¬ 
men waited m turn. Though, as the Physicians send their 
account to St. James’s, this is now become an almost useless 
ceremony, for everybody goes thither to read the bulletin. 

The three young Princesses are to be in a house belonging to 
the Kin g on Kew Green, commonly called Princess Elizabeth’s, 
as her Eoyal Highness has long inhabited it in her illness. There 
will lodge Miss Goldsworthy, Madlle. Montmolhn, and Miss 
Gomm. Lady Charlotte Pinch is to be at the Prince of Wales’s. 

I could not sleep all night—I thought I heard the poor King 
He was under the same range of apartments, though far distant, 
but Ins indignant disappointment haunted me. The Queen, too, 
was very angry at having promises made m her name which could 
not be kept. What a day altogether was tins! 

Sunday, November 30th —Here, in all its dread colours, dark 
as its darkest prognostics, began the Kew campaign. I went to 
my poor Queen at seven o’clock: the Princess Augusta arose 
and went away to dress, and I received her Majesty’s commands 
to go down for inquiries. She liad herself passed a wretched 
night, and already lamented leaving Windsor 

I waited very long in the cold dark passages below, before I 
could find any one of whom to ask intelligence The parlours 
were without fires, and washing. I gave directions afterwards 
to have a fire in one of them by seven o’clock every morning. 

At length I procured the speech of one of the pages, and 
heard that the night had been the most violently bad of any 
yet passed!—and no wonder' 

I hardly knew how to creep upstairs, frozen both within and 
without, to tell such news; but it was not received as if unex¬ 
pected, and I omitted whatever was not essential to be known. 

Afterwards arrived Mrs Sckwellenberg, so oppressed between 
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her spasms and the house’s horrors, that the oppression she i 
flicted ought perhaps to be pardoned. It -was, however, difficn 
enough to bear i Harshness, tyranny, dissension, and even msu. 
seemed personified. 1 cut short details upon this subject—th( 
would but make you sick. 

I longed to see Sir Lucas Pepys, and hear if any comfo 
might yet be gathered from his opinion. I went downstairs t 
wait in the parlour, and watch his entrance or exit; but I sa' 
Colonel Goldsworthy in it, doing the honours to the Howard 
and some others, who had come with earnest inquiries. H 
could not take them to the Equerry-room, as it was through tha 
of the physicians. 

I believe they were none of them strangers to me, but I ha< 
not spirits to encounter such a party, and hastily ran back. 

My dear Miss Cambridge sent to me immediately. J saw 
she had a secret hope she might come and sit with me now 
and then in this confinement. It would have been my greatest 
possible solace in this dreary abode: but I hastened to acquaint 
her of the absolute seclusion, and even to beg she would not 
send her servant to the house: for I found it was much desired 
to keep off all who might carry away any intelligence. 

We could write, however, by Mr. Eundas the apothecary, 
who was now in alternate waiting with Mr. Battiseoinbe, Mr. 
Charles Hawkins, and Mr. ICeate. 

She is ever most reasonable, and never thenceforward hinted 
upon the subject. But she wrote continually long letters, and 
filled with news and anecdotes of much interest, relating to 
anything she could gather of out-house proceedings, which now 
became very important—the length of the malady threatening 
a Regency !—a word which I have not yet been able to articulate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smel’t, though so near, came not > The Master 
of the house was not its owner!—they presumed not to enter 
its doors 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

Kew Diary for December—Alarming Accounts—Intel views with the 
Queen—Her Grief and Resignation—The Prince of Wales—Mrs. Har- 
court—News from Home—Personal Kindness of the Queen—Moir’s 
Sermons—Dr. Willis and his Son called in—His first Interview with 
the King—Gives strong Hopes of Recovery—Cross-Examination—The 
Regency Question—Marked Improvement of the King under Dr. 
Willis’s Treatment—Its Effect on the Regency Bill—Dr. Willis’s Plans 
obstructed—He contemplates resigning his Charge—Conclusion of the 
Year. 

Kew, Monday, December 1st. —Mournful was the opening of 
the month! My account of the night from Gezewell, the page, 
was very alarming, and my poor Royal Mistress began to sink 
more than I had ever yet seen. No wonder; the length of the 
malady so uncertain, the steps which seemed now requisite so 
shocking: for new advice, and such as suited only disorders 
that physicians in general relinquish, was now proposed, and 
compliance or refusal were almost equally tremendous. 

I had half an hour with her alone before she summoned the 
wardrobe-woman, and after poor Princess Augusta retired to 
another room to dress. Again, too, at noon, she sent for me 
before her other attendants, and much of melancholy confidence 
ensued. 

In sadness I returned from her, and, moping and unoccupied, 
I was walking up and down my room, when Columb came to 
say Mr. Fairly desired to know if I could see him. 

Certainly, I said, I would come to him in the parlour. 

He was not at all well, nor did he seem at all comfortable. 

VOL. III. 8 
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He had undertaken, by his own desire, to purchase small carpets 
for the Princesses, for the house is in a state of cold and discom-' 
fort past all imagination. It has never been a winter residence, 
and there was nothing prepared for its becoming one. He could 
not, he told me, look at the rooms of their Royal Highnesses 
without shuddering for them; and he longed, he said, to cover 
all the naked, cold boards, to render them more habitable. He 
had obtained permission to execute this as a commission: for so 
miserable is the house at present that no general orders to the 
proper people are either given or thought about; and every one 
is so absorbed in the general calamity, that they would indi¬ 
vidually sooner perish than offer up complaint or petition I 
should never end were I to explain the reasons there are for 
both. 

Mr. Fairl/s confidential favour with all the Royal Family 
enables him to let the benevolence of his character come forth 
in a thousand little acts and proposals at this cruel period, 
which, from any other, would be regarded as a liberty or im¬ 
propriety. 

What he must next, he said, effect, was supplying them with 
sand-bags for windows and doors, which he intended to bring 
and to place himself. The wind which blew in upon those 
lovely Princesses, he declared, was enough to destroy them. 

When he had informed me of these kind offices, he began an 
inquiry into how I was lodged. Well enough I said j but he 
would not accept so general an answer. He insisted upon 
knowing what was my furniture, and in particular if I had any 
carpet; and when I owned I had none, he smiled, and said he 
would bring six, though his commission only extended to three. 

We talked over our Royal Mistress, and all the scenes of dis¬ 
tress, passed, passing, and expected. How sad, sad a discourse! 
He meant to see her Majesty before he left Kew, but he had 
been begged to see Colonels Goldsworthy and Welbred first, who 
had some inquny to make, which they had no means to do but 
by Mr. Fairly. Colonel Welbred has had a room appointed him 
here, as well as the Equerry in waiting. Neither of them were 
just then visible. 
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He did not at all like the parlour, which, indeed, is wretchedly 
cold and miserable: he wished to bring it a carpet, and new fit 
it np with warm winter accommodations. He reminded me of 
my dearest Fredy, when she brought me a decanter of barley- 
water and a bright tin saucepan, under her hoop. I could not 
tell him that history in detail, but I rewarded his good-nature 
by hinting at the resemblance it bore, in its active zeal, to my 
sweet Mrs Locke. 

This day was far less rigid than the preceding one, as my co- 
adjutnx began to recover a little more good humour, and as I 
was called down in the evening to Sir Lucas Pepys, who still 
supports hope for the end, and again to Mr. Dundas, who gave 
me a good account of my dear Miss Cambridge, whom he attends, 
and who had made him promise her that he would actually see 
me, in order to satisfy her I was really living and looking well. 
She had suspected I was ill, and her kind heart had taken an 
alarm which my own letters could not remove. 

Tuesday, December 2nd. —This morning I was blessed with 
a better account of my poor King, which I received from Mr. 
Dundas, than I have had for six days past. With what eager 
joy did I fly with it to my Queen! and I obtained her leave for 
carrying it on to the Princesses, who otherwise might not have 
known it till the general breakfast, at nine o’clock. 

I took this fair opportunity to propose stepping out to call 
upon Mr and Mrs Smelt, as they would not come to the house, 
and I had received a most melting note from both, expressive of 
their deep unhappiness. I produced it: it drew tears from the 
poor Queen—easily now drawn! and she assented to my propo¬ 
sition. I hastened therefore, to them, and met the kindest but 
most melancholy reception: yet I cheered them with my better 
news, and would have stayed all my short morning to enjoy 
their valuable society, but that Mrs. Harcourt entered, which, as 
it stopped our confidential openness, enabled me to depart Yet 
she made herself a welcome, for she brought me a dear alive 
from my sisters. It had arrived after our departure from Wind¬ 
sor, and she had called at the Queen’s Lodge to see the little 
Piin cesses 
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I had also a short interview in the parlour with Sir Lucas, but 
a comfortable one. 

The Queen afterwards presented me with a very pretty little 
new carpet; only a bed-side slip, but very warm. She knew 
not how much I was acquainted with its history, but I found 
she had settled for them all six. She gave another to Mrs. 
Scliwellenberg. 

Wednesday, December 3rd. —Worse again to-day was the 
poor King: the little fair gleam, how soon did it pass away 1 

I was beginning to grow ill myself, from the added fatigue of 
disturbance in the night, unavoidably occasioned by my neigh¬ 
bourhood to an invalid who summoned her maids at all hours; 
and my Royal Mistress, who knew this to have been the case 
with my predecessor, Mrs. Haggerdom, spoke to me about it 
herself; and, fearing I might suffer essentially, she graciously 
issued orders for a removal to take place. 

In consequence ,of this there were obliged to be two or three 
other changes. The physician in waiting was removed, and his 
room made over to me; while that which I had at first occupied 
was deemed impracticable for a sleeping-room to any one. 

My new apartment is at the end of the long dark passage I 
have mentioned, with bedroom cells on each side of it. It is a 
very comfortable room, carpeted all over, with one window look¬ 
ing to the front of the house and two into a court-yard. It is 
the most distant from the Queen, but in all other respects is very 
desirable. I have made it as neat as I could, and its furniture 
is far better than that of my own natural apartment, which my 
Fredy thought so succinct! 

I must now relate briefly a new piece of cruelty. I happened 
to mention to la premiere pr&idente my waiting for a page to 
bring the morning accounts. 

“ And where do you wait ?’* 

“ In the parlour, ma’am.” 

“ In my parlour ? Oh, ver well! I will see to that!” 

“ There is no other place, ma’am, but the cold passages, which, 
at that time in the morning, are commonly wet as well as dark/ 

“ Oh, ver well I When everybody goes to my room I might 
keep an inn—what you call hotel/* 
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All good humour now again vanished; and this morning, when 
I made my seven o’clock inquiry, I found the parlour doors both 
locked! 

I returned so shivering to my Queen, that she demanded the 
cause, which I simply related; foreseeing inevitable destruction 
from continuing to run such a hazard. She instantly protested 
there should bo a new arrangement. 

Thursday, December 4th —hTo oppoitunity offered yesterday 
for my better security,and therefore I was again exposed tins morn¬ 
ing to the cold dark damp of the miserable passage. The account 
was tolerable, but a threat of sore-throat accelerated the reform. 

It was now settled that the dining-parlour should be made 
over to the officers of state who came upon business to the house, 
and who hitherto had waited in the hall; and the room which 
was next to Mrs. Schwellenberg’s, and which had first been mine, 
was now made our salle a manger. 

By this means, the parlour being taken away for other people, 
and by command relinquished, I obtained once again the freedom 
of entering it, to gather my account for her Majesty. But the 
excess of ill-will awakened by my obtaining this little privilege, 
which was actually necessary to my very life, was so great, that 
more of personal offence and harshness could not have been 
shown to the most guilty of culprits. 

One of the pages acquainted me his Majesty was not worse, 
and the night had been as usual As usual, too, was my day; 
sad and solitary all the morning—not solitary, but worse during 
dinner and coffee. 

Just after it, however, came the good and sweet Mr. Smelt. 
The Prince of Wales sent for him, and condescended to apologise 
for the Windsor transaction, and to order he might regain admis¬ 
sion. 

How this was brought about I am not clear: I only know 
it is agreed by all parties that the Prince has the faculty of 
making his peace, where he wishes it, with the most captivating 
grace in the world. 

It was softening to these rigid days to see Mr. Smelt again, 
even in ungenial company. But it was only softening to my 
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sight: I was bowed down once more from all strength of effort, 
and only sat silent and rejoiced he was there. 

Between seven and eight o’clock I stole away. I was of no 
use, and Mr. Smelt being with Mrs. Schwellenberg, I could no 
way be missed; and I wished to keep up the custom lately 
begun at Windsor, of rescuing a part, at least, of my evemngs 
for myself. Hitherto, however, as I could not leave her alone, I 
had not left her at all. 

Mr. Fairly told me this evening that Dr. Willis, a physician 
of Lincoln, of peculiar skill and practice in intellectual maladies, 
had been sent for by express. The poor Queen had most pain¬ 
fully concurred in a measure which seemed to fix the nature of 
the King’s attack in the face of the world; but the necessity 
and strong advice had prevailed over her repugnance. 

Saturday, December 6th —The accounts now of the poor 
King vary but slightly, neither the better nor the worse are long 
enough either for permanent joy, or thank God! alarm. 

The Queen told me afterwards that Mr. Fairly had been 
recommending Moir’s Sermons to her; and she desired me to 
ask him for a full direction where they were to be had I readily 
undertook the little commission, much pleased to see by it her 
approbation of our conferences. For well do I know, had she 
disapproved them, even slightly, the last thing “in the world 
she would have done would have been authorising them by a 
message from one to the other. 

As he had told pie he should go to town to-day, I was upon 
the pomt of sending Columb to him with a message concerning 
Moir, when, fortunately, he came to me, to borrow pen and ink 
for a few memorandums. 

Notwithstanding much haste, he could not, he said, go till he 
had acquainted me with the opening of Dr. Willis with his Eoyal 
Patient. I told him there was nothing I more anxiously wished 
to hear 

He then gave me the full narration, interesting, curious, extra¬ 
ordinary ; full of promise and hope. He is extremely pleased 
both with the doctor and his son, Dr. John. He says they are 
fine, lively, natural, independent characters. I quite long to see 
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them. But my accounts are always now from the pages or tho 
apothecaries, Mr Battiscomh and Mr. Dundas. 

This little history gave me a spirit that supported me through 
the day; and at night, though I had no society, I retired to a 
little quiet reading. Good Mr. Smelt comes regularly every 
evening, and takes my place at the card-table. 

Sunday, December 7th —Very bad was this morning’s account, 
and very mournful all the day, except one half-hour, at my 
breakfast, in which I had the most pleasant surprise of a visit 
from Mr. Smelt. Mrs. Schwellenberg was not visible, and there¬ 
fore he ventured to come on to my room, and beg some news. I 
promised he should always have it if he would always come,which 
he assured me would be most useful to the peace of his mind. 
He would not take any breakfast; as Mrs. Smelt was anxiously 
waiting his return. 

Sir Lucas now comes every third day, and I then regularly 
have a conference with him in Dr. Willis’s parlour, as it is now 
called, which has always been empty. 

Lady Charlotte Finch read prayers to the Queen and Prin¬ 
cesses, and Lady Courtown, and the rest for themselves. Mr. 
Fairly wishes her Majesty would summon a chaplain, and let 
the house join in congregation. I think he is right, as far as the 
house extends to those who are still admitted into her Majesty’s 
presence. 

Monday, December 8th —The accounts began mending con¬ 
siderably, and hope broke in upon all. 

Tuesday, December 9th. —All gets now into a better channel, 
and the dear Boyal Invalid gives every symptom of amendment. 
God be praised! 

Mr. Smelt now calls every morning at breakfast-time, and I 
have the infinite comfort of his reviving society for a regular 
half-hour; and this is as unknown to la JPrdsidente as the visits 
of my other consoler: she would be quite outrageous to hear of 
either. 

Mr. Smelt could not stay this evening, and therefore, as soon 
as I had made my tea, I returned to Mrs. Schwellenberg, as she 
was alone, and more civil, and requested it. 
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Wednesday, December 10th. —Still amending, in all but my 
evenings; -winch again, except one hour under pretence of drink¬ 
ing tea, are falling mto their old train. 

Thursday, December 11th. —To-day we have had the fairest 
hopes; the King took his first walk in Kew garden 1 There 
have been impediments to this trial hitherto, that have been 
thought insurmountable, though, in fact, they were most frivo¬ 
lous. The walk seemed to do him good, and we are all in 
better spirits about him than for this many and many a long day 
past. 

Triday, December 12th —This day passed in much the same 
manner. Late in the evening, after Mr. Smelt was gone, Mrs. 
Schwellenberg began talking about Mr. Tairly, and giving free 
vent to all her strong innate aversion to him. She went back 
to the old history of the “ newseepaper,” and gave to his naming 
it every unheard-of motive of spite, disloyalty, and calumny!— 
three qualities which I believe equally and utterly unknown to 
him. He was also, she said, “very onfeeling, for she had heard 
him laugh prodigious with the Lady Waldegraves, perticleer 
with Lady Carlisle, what you call Lady Elizabeth her sister; 
and this in the King’s illness ” And, in fine, she could not bear 

~hfm. 

Such gross injustice I could not hear quietly. I began a 
warm defence, protesting I knew no one whose heart was more 
feelingly devoted to the Eoyal Tamily, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Smelt; and that as to his laughing, it must have been at some¬ 
thing of passing and accidental amusement, since he was grave 
even to melancholy, except when he exerted his spirits for the 
relief or entertainment of others. 

Equally amazed and provoked, she disdainfully asked me what 
I knew of him ? 

I made no answer. I was not quite prepared for the interro¬ 
gatory, and feared she might next inquire when and where I 
had seen him. 

My silence was regarded as self-conviction of error, and she 
added, “ I know you can’t not know him; I know he had never 
seen you two year and half ago; when you came here he had 
not heard your name.” 
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* Two years and a half,” I answered coolly, “ I did not regard 
as a short time for forming a judgment of any one’s character.” 

“When you don’t not see them ? You have never seen him 
I am sure, "but once, or what you call twice.” 

I did not dare let this pass, it was so very wide from the truth 
but calmly said I had seen him much oftener than once or 
twice. 

“ And where ? when have you seen him 1” 

“ Many times; and at Cheltenham constantly; but never to 
observe m him anything but honour and goodness.” 

“ Oh, ver well! you don’t not know him like mo; you can’t 
not know him, he is not from your acquaintance—I know that 
ver well!” 

She presently went on by herself. “You could not know 
such a person—he told me the same himself: he told me he had 
not never seen you when you first came. You might see him at 
Cheltenham; that is true; but nothing others, I am sure. At 
Windsor there was no tea, not wonce, so you can’t not have seen 
him, only at Cheltenham.” 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or be frightened at this width 
of error; nor, indeed, whether it was not all some artifice to 
draw me out, from pique, into some recital: at all events, I 
thought it best to say nothing, for she was too affronting to 
deserve to be set right. 

She went on to the same purpose some time, more than in¬ 
sinuating that a person such as Mr. Fairly could never let him¬ 
self down to be acquainted with me; till, finding me too much 
offended to think her assertions worth answering, she started, at 
last, another subject. I then forced myself to talk much as 
usual. But how did I rejoice when the dock struck ten—how 
wish it had been twelve! 

Saturday, December 13th —Accounts are now very tolerable, 
and the sentiments of Sir Lucas Pepys upon the prospects before 
us are most encouraging; and I have the happiness to convey 
them to my Eoyal Mistress upon every visit he makes here. 
But I have never yet seen Dr. Willis. I never go downstairs 
hut at seven o’dock in the morning, to speak to the page or 
apothecary who has sat up with the King. 
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I had been seized this morning with a had cold, and therefore 
I left Mrs. Schwellenberg in the evening, before my usual hour, 
eight o’clock, to get my tea. Mr. Smelt was with her. I had 
been, however, but a short time in my room when Mr. Fairly 
came He is still here, detained, I suppose, by business of her 
Majesty. I made tea, and he made talk, till, some time afteT 
tea was over, we heard a rap at the door. 

“ Who’s there V I called out, concluding it some one for Mr. 
Fairly. 

There was no answer, but another rap. 

“ Come m I” cried Mr. Fairly, hastily; and then apologising, 
he begged pardon, and asked if he might say so. 

Still no answer, and still another rap. 

I then went to the door and opened it. Who should be there 
but Mr. Smelt! 

He was prevailed upon to sit down and enter into conversa¬ 
tion, but I did not much assist: I left them to entertain eacl 
other, and worked almost silently. 

They did very well, however, though not very naturally, foi 
both seemed under some constraint. But the general great sub 
ject—the King—supplied them with copious materials for dis 
cussion; and indeed they are so well fitted for conversing to 
gether, that I should have been quite regaled by their meeting 
and their discourse, had not the opening of the interview beer 
so disagreeable. 

But afterwards, when Mr. Smelt asked some question con- 
cerning the physicians, which Mr. Fairly either could not or did 
not choose to answer, he took the opportunity to say, “ This, sir 
is a point which I do not inquire about; on the contrary, I an 
glad to get a little out of the way.” 

They came next to the Parliament, and that opened a mosl 
ample field for conjecture and discussion; till at last, Mr. Fairly 
turning to me for the first time since the entrance of Mr. Smelt 
said, “ This is not quite fair, Miss Burney, to work on so hard 
and take no part in the conversation.” 

“ I only seem to take no part,” cried I, “ but I take, m fact 
a very essential one—that of hearer !” 
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He pressed tlie matter no farther; and they talked on till Mr 
Smelt rose to go Mr. Fairly instantly rising at the same time, 
said he should now return to the Equerry-room, and see what 
was doing there. 

Sunday, December 14tii. —The day passed much as usual, 
with no sensible change m the Kang. 

Monday, December 15tii. —This whole day was passed m 
great internal agitation throughout the house, as the great and 
important business of the Eegency was to be discussed to-morrow 
m Parliament. All is now too painful and intricate for muting 
a word. I begin to confine my memorandums almost wholly to 
my own personal proceedings. i 

Tuesday, December 16th —Whatsoever might pass in the 
House on this momentous subject, it sat so late that no news 
could arrive. Sweeter and better news, however, was imme¬ 
diately at hand than any the whole senate could transmit; the 
account from the pages was truly cheering. With what joy did 
I hasten with it to the Queen, who immediately ordered me to 
be its welcome messenger to the three Princesses. And when 
Mr. Smelt came to my breakfast, with what rapture did he re* 
ceive it! seizing and kissing my hand, while his eyes ran oVer, 
and joy seemed quite to bewitch him. He flew away in a very 
few minutes, to share his happiness with his faithful partner. 

After breakfast I had a long conference in the parlour with 
Sir Lucas Pepys, who justly gloried in the advancement of his 
original prediction; but there had been much dissension amongst 
the physicians concerning the bulletin to go to St. James’s, no 
two agreeing m the degree of better to be announced to the 
world. 

Dr. Willis came in while we were conversing, but instantly re¬ 
treated, to leave us undisturbed. He looks a very fine old man. 
I wished to be introduced to him. Mr. Smelt and Mr. Fairly 
are both quite enchanted with all the family; for another son 
now, a clergyman, Mr. Thomas Willis, has joined their forces. 

■ Wednesday, December 17th. —My account this morning was 
most afflictive once more: it was given by Mr. Hawkins, and 
was cruelly subversive of all our rising hopes. I carried it to 
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the Queen in trembling; but she bore it most mildly. Who 
resignation is hers! 

Miss Planta tells me the Queen has given her commands tha 
no one shall bring her any account of the night but me. Sh 
has been teased, I fancy, with erroneous relations, or unnecessaril; 
wounded with cruel particulars. Be this as it may, I can hardly 
when my narration is bad, get out the words to tell it; and 
come upon the worst parts, if of a nature to be indispensabh 
told, with as much difficulty as if I had been author of them 
But her patience in hearing and bearing them is truly edifying. 

Mr. Hawkins to-day, after a recital of some particulars ex 
tremely shocking, said, “But you need not tell that to tin 
Queen.” 

“ I could not, sir,” was my true, though dry answer. Yet 1 
never omit anything essential to be known. Detail is rarely o 
that character. 

Monday. December 22nd. —With what joy did I carry, this 
morning, an exceedmg good account of the King to my Boyal 
Mistress! It was trebly welcome, as much might depend upon 
it in the resolutions of the House concerning the Eegency, which 
was of to-day’s discussion. 

Mr. Fairly took leave, for a week, he said, wishing me my 
health, while I expressed my own wishes for his good journey. 

But, in looking forward to a friendship the most permanent 
I saw the eligibility of rendering it the most open. I therefore 
went back to Mrs. Schwellenberg; and the moment I received a 
reproach for staying so long, I calmly answered, “ Mr. Fairly 
had made me a visit, to take leave before he went into the 
country.” 

Anaazement was perhaps never more indignant. Mr. Fairly 
to take leave of me 1 while not once he even called upon her 1 
This offence swallowed up all other comments upon the com¬ 
munication. 

I seemed not to understand it, but we had a terrible two 
hours and a half Yet to such, now, I may look forward with¬ 
out any mixture, any alleviation, for evening after evening in 
this sad abode. 
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[H B. My own separate adventures for this month, and year, 
concluded upon this day. I shall comprise the rest m a 
page or two ] 

At the same time that I lost my acknowledged friend, T also 
lost Mr. Smelt, who was so much alarmed by an illness of his 
excellent wife, that he quitted her in no part of the day except 
the morning, when he came, he said, for “ his daily support/ to 
my little apartment. He came, he declared, for food, just as in¬ 
stinctively as my birds; for I have formed a small receptacle 
for those sweet little creatures, which I provide with food, that 
allures them in this hard weather to visit me in troops. And 
they are so tame, by finding themselves always supplied and 
never disturbed, that I am not a moment wholly deserted by 
them till sunset. 

Mrs. Smelt, however, thank Heaven, was much recovered be¬ 
fore the year was ended. 

Another fortunate, though far less important incident also 
happened: Mrs. Schwellenberg took a very great fancy to 
Madlle. Montmollin, and invited her to play at cards almost 
every evening; and this enabled me to lengthen my absence till 
ten o’clock, when I took the place of Madlle. Montmollin, who 
returned to the house in which she lives, with the younger 
Princesses, called Princess Elizabeth’s House. 

The Sing, went on, now better, now worse, in a most fearful 
manner; but Sir Lucas Pepys never lost sight of hope, and the 
management of Dr. Willis and his two sons was most wonder¬ 
fully acute and successful. Yet so much were they perplexed 
and tormented by the interruptions given to their plans and 
methods, that they were frequently almost tempted to resign the 
undertaking from anger and confusion. 
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Kew Palace, Thursday, January 1st. —The year opened with 
an account the most promising of our beloved King. I saw Dr. 
Willis, and he told me the night had been very tranquil; and 
he sent for his son, Dr. John Willis, to give me a history of the 
morning. Dr. John’s narration was in many parts very affecting: 
the dear and excellent King had been praying for his own resto¬ 
ration ! Both the doctors told me that such strong symptoms 
of true piety had scarce ever been discernible through so dreadful 
a malady. 

How I hastened to my Queen!—and with what alacrity I 
besought permission to run next to the Princesses! It was so 
sweet, so soothing, to open a new year with the solace of antici¬ 
pated good! 

Oh how did I, afterwards, delight Mr. Smelt! He came, as 
usual, at my breakfast, but he could hardly get away. Joy in 
the beginning of a year that succeeds a year of sorrow is so 
truly buoyant that the heart seems to jitmp with every breath. 
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"When, however, he recollected that each instant of his present 
enjoyment was an instant lost to his valuable partner, he hastened 
to that his best participation. 

At noon he came back again, and brought Mr. de Luc, who 
had permission to enter the walls, with a new year’s good wishes. 
I told the two Dr. Willises that they had given to the whole 
nation a new year’s gift. 

Ffjday, 2nd. —All still amends in the great, great point Were 
I to speak of smaller matters, I could not use so fair a phrase. 
Let the King, however, recover; and then, between the partial 
and the general joy, I shall revive. 

Saturday, 3rd —I have the great pleasure, now, of a change 
in my morning’s historiographers: I have made acquaintance 
with Dr Willis and his son, and they have desired me to sum¬ 
mon one of them constantly for my mformation. 

I am extremely struck with both these physicians. Dr. 
Willis* is a man of ten thousand; open, honest, dauntless, 
light-hearted, innocent, and high-minded: I see him impressed 
with the most animated reverence and affection for his royal 
patient, but it is wholly for his character,—not a whit for his 
rank. 

Dr John, his eldest son, is extremely handsome, and inherits, 
in a milder degree, all the qualities of his father; but, living 
more in the general world, and having his fame and fortune still 
to settle, he has not yet acquired the same courage, nor is he, by 
nature, quite so sanguine in his opinions. The manners of both 
are extremely pleasing, and they both proceed completely their 
own way, not merely unacquainted with court etiquette, but 
wholly, and most artlessly, unambitious to form any such ac¬ 
quaintance. 

* Dr. Francis Willis was a native of Lincolnshire, and received a classical 
education at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship. 
In 1740 he entered into Holy Orders, ana was appointed to a college living, 
hut shortly afterwards he devoted himself to the medical profession, and 
that department of it chiefly which was connected with diseases of the 
mind, without, however, abandoning the church. He established a private 
asylum for lunatics at Greatford, m his native county ; and his success 
there led to his being intrusted with the entire management of the King’s 
case. 
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Friday, 9th. —I might write enough, were I to enter upon 
the adventures of to-day; hut as they all consisted in almost 
unheard-of indignities, from a person who cannot fabricate a 
provocation in the world beyond that of declining to spend with 
her every moment not spent m legal attendance,—why I will 
not give the sickening relation: I will only confess, the treat¬ 
ment these last two days has been of so insulting a nature, that 
I should have thought meanly, not meekly, of myself, for con¬ 
senting to return to her table or her room, had I not considered 
the apparent selfishness there would seem in any open rupture 
at a time of such material distress. I bear it, therefore, and will 
bear it while this misery lasts; but I think that must change, or 
I must change, if I bear it longer. 

So completely overset had I been with secret ruminations of 
what there was to recompense endurance of such usage, that 
when Mr. Smelt came in, after coffee, he kindly inquired if I 
was taken ill, and what had made me so pale and thin all at 
once. 

I saw her struck—with shame, and, I really believe, a little 
remorse; for she grew more civil directly, offered me some of 
her supper, and asked why I did not sometimes go out. 

When I went away, however, for my tea, I thought my least 
resentment might authorize my returning no more; but at nine 
o’clock she sent me a message, with her compliments, and she 
was quite alone, if I would be so good to come: so there was no 
help for going. A little concession from a proud mind is a great 
pain; and it therefore appeases accordingly. 

I proposed piquet: I had not yet regained voice enough for 
talking. It was gladly accepted. 

I can give no other interpretation to the insulting mode of 
present behaviour, except the incapacity of bearing with patience 
the gloomy confinement inflicted on all the house; which ren¬ 
ders a temper, naturally irascible, fierce and furjous even to 
savageness. 

How often do I not wish I might but be allowed to see my good 
Miss Cambridge I She is so near—so eager to come—so kindly 
affectionate; what a lightener, and how innocent a one, would 
it not be, to this burthening period! 
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Saturday, 10th —The King is again not so well; and new 
evidences are called for m the house, relative to his state My 
poor Koyal Mistress now droops. I grieve—grieve to see her 1 — 
hut her own name and conduct called in question >—who can 
wonder she is shocked and shaken? Was there not enough 
before, firmly as she supported it ? 

But it is evident, my dear friends, throughout the world, mis¬ 
fortune is better endured than insult, even though the one be 
permanent, and the other transient. 

During my hour’s respite of this evening, while I was reading 
“Hunter’s Lectures”—which were lent me by the Queen, and 
must be read ere returned—a rap at my door made me suppose 
Mr. Smelt had followed me, as Mrs. Schwellenberg had talked of 
going to the Queen. “Who’s there?” I called out; but the 
voice that answered was Mr. Fairly’s, who, m slowly opening it, 
mildly said, “May a friend come in, and ask Miss Burney how 
she does ?” 

When he had made me shake hands with him across my table, 
he hastened to peep at my book. He is just like Dr. Johnson 
in that particular; he cannot rest till he reads the title, when 
once he has seen a bindmg. 

He had been sent for express, by her Majesty. In these 
perilous times, I wonder not she could dispense with his services 
no longer; wise, good, undaunted, vigorous—who has she like 
him? 

He gave me a little history of his tour and his time. He had 
last been keeping the birthday of his eldest nephew, in the 
mere quiet society of their own family, the melancholy of the 
times prohibiting any further celebration. 

You may imagine subjects were not wanting for conversation: 
all I knew, and all I was ignorant of from his absence, was now 
fully discussed. He read me various passages from many inter¬ 
esting letters, and renewed his confidential communications with 
the same trusting openness as before his journey. 

But he told me his present plan was to live entirely in town 
during the rest of the winter, and only to come hither by par¬ 
ticular calls from her Majesty. When he was here, he said, the 

VOL. III. 9 
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"whole day, so many of its hours were passed in a manner wholly 
useless to others, as well as comfortless to himself, from the 
hustle, fatigue, cabal, and restraint of the house, that he wished 
to settle himself upon a new plan. He had mentioned this 
already to Lady Charlotte Finch, and he made it known to me, 
that each of us, if opportunity should offer, might speak of it to 
her Majesty. 

I told him I should he happy to he of the least use to him, 
and especially for a release I could so well understand his covet¬ 
ing; but I advised him, meanwhile, to rather seek an opportunity 
of mentioning it for himself, by a public and positive request. 

He then said he wished he had a room here, m the Lodge, 
that when he did stay he might he more comfortable. He was 
miserably off, he added, at the Prince of Wales’s, as his room 
was hut half furnished He had many friends in town with 
whom he could associate cheerfully and pleasantly, particularly 
Lady Harriet Ackland, who seems his first favourite. 

I did not go to Mrs. Schwellenberg: it was late. I expected 
questions and reproaches: my mind was too full to encounter 
them. I knew she could but tell the Queen of my absence, and 
her surmises; and I had no desire, no intention, to keep either 
secret from her Majesty. I resolved to speak myself, as usual, 
of my visitor, and if by her any objections were made, to in¬ 
timate them at once to Mr. Fairly himself, without scruple or 
reserve. My mmd is every way too little happy to run the 
smallest risk of the disapprobation of my Eoyal Mistress. 

I had some difficulty to seize a moment for my communica¬ 
tion the Queen did not appear surprised, though rather thought¬ 
ful. She asked some general questions concerning him, and then 
spoke of other things. 

Sunday, 11th. —This morning Dr. John gave me hut a had 
account of the poor King. His amendment is not progressive; 
it fails, and goes hack, and disappoints most grievously; yet it 
would be nothing were the case and its circumstances less dis¬ 
cussed, and were expectation more reasonable 

When Mr. Smelt came for his account at my breakfast, and 
had joined in my lamentation that it was not more favourable, 
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lie talked kindly of my absence; yet, drearily as I know lie 
must pass Ins subsequent tete-a-tetes, I see him frequently 
shocked inexpressibly, though silently, at the altered person he 
meets m the afternoon, from that with which he parts m a morn¬ 
ing. When he enters that baleful presence after an attack, the 
depression which regularly succeeds to my resentment of an 
affront affects him even visibly. He is truly amiable, and so 
good that he bears with this eternal sacrifice of his own time, 
purely in gratitude for some past little favours and obligations 
which have been received through those haughty hands. I pity 
with all my heart whoever has been obliged by those they can¬ 
not love. 

There is not even the smallest possible provocation to these 
affronts, except from envy that Sir Lucas Pepys gives to me the 
fair hopes I distribute to the Queen and Princesses. Yet how 
give them to her, whom he lias never even seen 2 And perhaps 
the visits of Mr. Fairly may help to irritate, if she knows their 
frequency. - - 


Miss Burney to Mrs Francis, Aylsham, Norfolk 

Kew Palace, January 11,1789. 

My very dear Charlotte, 

Nothing but the extreme disturbance of my late and pre¬ 
sent Me could make me possibly deserve your pardon for not im- 
niediately answering your sweet letter, though I am sure I should 
obtain it from your ever ready kindness had I a much less 
powerful plea. 

The painful and gloomy time that all have passed here you 
will have known by every public channel; and all private ones 
have been closed, except for merely public purposes. But how 
shall I thank you, and your excellent partner, for so kind a pro¬ 
position : I have not been unfeeling, though silent; and indeed 
such a mark of your affection, little as I wanted any mark to 
convince me of its warmth, has been amongst the things the 
most soothing to my mind in this truly calamitous period. 

9-2 
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Nevertheless, were my own share in it ten times more sadden¬ 
ing than it is, and were that possible, I could not elude it. What 
am I, in such circumstances 2 and how could I set about think¬ 
ing of myself when such sufferers surround me ? We are all 
creatures of comparison and of habit; every comparison here 
sinks me and my distress into nothing; and the force of habit is 
such that I now pass whole weeks m this gloom better than, ere 
thus initiated, I could have passed a single day. 

I am satisfied that not even the 20,0002. prize in the lottery 
could, at this time, draw me from this melancholy scene. My 
wishes, therefore, were never more limited, for no turn of fortune 
could make a change in my situation. To leave my royal and 
suffering mistress at such a time would be truly barbarous, since, 
however little comfort or use she may find in me when present, 
she would feel it a great additional wretchedness to be now 
attended by a stranger. 

Heaven be praised, however, all hope is before us of the most 
favourable conclusion to this tragedy, and when the catastrophe 
is happy, my dear Charlotte knows the intermediate distresses 
may be supported with patience. 

An example of patience is before us here, such as indeed I 
have never seen till now, and scarcely thought m existence. 
Such an influence naturally spreads itself all around, and no one 
dreams of repining or murmuring, while all are stimulated by 
one common pity and admiration for the chief sufferer. 

Do not be uneasy for me, my kind Charlotte; I keep very 
well, and take infinite care of myself, since here to be ill and 
useless would be truly terrible. 

We see no one—not a soul but of the household, and of those 
only such as are in attendance. 

Poor Mr. Hastings! I think very often what he must feel 
and fear at this alarming and critical time Heaven send hia 
most upright master may be restored before his arduous trial 
recommences. 

Prom your ever truly most affectionate and faithful 

P. B. 
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Monday, 12tii —A melancholy day: news bad both at home 
and abroad At home the dear unhappy King still worse— 
abroad new examinations voted of the physicians! Good 
Heaven’ what an insult does this seem from parliamentary 
power, to investigate and brmg forth to the world every circum¬ 
stance of such a malady as is ever held sacred to secrecy m the 
most private families ' IIow indignant we all feel here no words 
can say. 

Tuesday, January 13tii —The two younger Willises, Dr. John 
and Mr. Thomas, came upstairs in the afternoon, to make a visit 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg. I took the opportunity to decamp to my 
own room, where I found Mr. Fairly in waiting. 

In the course of conversation that followed, Mrs Carter was 
named Mr. Smelt is seriously of opinion her ode is the best in our 
language I spoke of her very highly, for indeed I reverence her. 

Learning in women was then our theme • I rather wished 
to hear than to declaim upon this subject, yet I never seek to 
disguise that I think it has no recommendation of sufficient 
value to compensate its evil excitement of envy and satire. 

lie spoke with very uncommon liberality on the female powers 
and intellects, and protested he had never, in his commerce with 
the world, been able to discern any other inferiority in their 
parts than what resulted from their pursuits ;—and yet, with all 
this, he doubted much whether he had ever seen any woman 
who might not have been rather better without than with the 
learned languages, one only excepted. 

He was some time silent, and I could not but suppose he 
meant Ins correspondent, Miss Fuzilier; but, with a very tender 
sigh, he said, “ And she was my mother,—who neglected nothing 
else, while she cultivated Latin, and who knew it very well, and 
would have known it very superiorly, but that her brother dis¬ 
liked her studying, and one day burnt all her books !” 

This anecdote led to one in return, from myself. I told lum 
briefly the history of Dr. Johnson’s most land condescension, in 
desiring to make me his pupil, and beginning to give me regular 
lessons of the Latin language, and I proceeded to the speedy 
conclusion—my great apprehension, conviction rather, that 
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wliat I learnt of so great a man could never be private, and that 
he himself would contemn concealment, if any progress should 
be made; which to me was sufficient motive for relinquishing 
the scheme, and declining the honour, highly as I valued it, of 
obtaining such a master —“ And this,” I added, " though difficult 
to be done without offending, was yet the better effected, as my 
father himself likes and approves all accomplishments for women 
better than the dead languages ” 

He made afterwards many inquiries concerning my own pre¬ 
sent mode of going on. 

“ What a situation,” he once cried, “ it is, to live pent up thus, 
day after day, in this forlorn apartment'—confinement!—atten¬ 
dance 1 —seclusion!—uncertain, for months to come, how long it 
may last ” 

I could not command philosophy adequate for treating this 
subject as I felt upon it; I therefore had recourse to a letter I 
had just received from my affectionate Charlotte, telling me she 
seriously feared I should be quite killed by living such a life, 
and supplicating me most earnestly to give it up, and to let Mr. 
Francis apply to my father to obtain his permission for me to re¬ 
sign, and then to propose to me a constant residence m their house, 
to be only broken m upon by my gomg to my father himself, 
and to another, to whom she would always yield—my Susanna. 

’Tis a most sweetly kind intention, and urged with the most 
innocent artlessness of its impracticability. 

He inquired her name and abode, &c, but most promptly 
agreed her scheme, though truly sisterly, was out of all question. 

He then inquired if I knew anything, of late, of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, concerning whom he has heretofore heard me very lavish 
of praise, and with whom he is well acquainted. "Ho,” I an¬ 
swered, “ I had done with the whole set at present: then pre¬ 
sent behaviour relating to the I-Cing and the Eegency demolished, 
with me, all pleasure m their talents.” 

" And I/’ cried he, " go now no more to a house where I used 
to meet lnm: I keep out of the way of all oppositionists. Tis 
now a cause of humanity, not of party, and I will not herd 
with those who think otherwise.” 
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I showed him a httle paragraph I had received m a letter 

from Miss C-, m which she says that “ Lady Willoughby 

de Broke had mentioned her concern that such a man as Mr. 
Wyndham should submit to party trammels ” for, continues 
her Ladyship, “ so singularly pleasing is he, that it is quite a 
treat to hear him speak a common sentence.” 

Some time after, he examined a little book-shelf in my room. 
Mr. Smelt had lent me Pope’s works. I gave him a volume, 
and he read the epitaph— 

“ Go, fair example of untainted youth, 

Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth,” &c. 

I-L 1 would not, however, allow to Pope’s panegyric the weight I 
thought it deserved, he said, “ There was nothing m it that 
formed a great character—nothing beyond the common line of 
duty, though it might surpass the common line of practice ” 

“ Surely,” cried I, “ it is no common and no small praise to 
say of a man, 

* He knew no wish but that the world might hear.’” 

" That,” cried he, “ is saying nothing , because it is asserting 
more than any man living can say of another. I think all praise 
absolutely nugatory that cannot be proved to be just. What 
man shall pretend, in sober truth, to say that he knows another 
man who has not a wish to conceal ? Even if it were true,” he 
added, “ the praise rises not into greatness of character; for 
.where there is nothing to conceal, there is nothing to struggle 
with, and such a character is only good, as he is short or tall, 
because he is made so. Is not that a nobler character who lias 
wishes he suppresses, and desires he combats and conquers?” 

lie then looked over the rest of Pope’s works, praisiug, com¬ 
menting, and inquiring my opinion, as he came from one to 
another, till he opened the epistle of Eloisa, and then, suddenly 
shutting up the volume, he laughed, and said, “Mind, I don’t 
ask you how you like that!—I only know myself ’tis but too 
beautiful, and that is its greatest fault.” 
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He then took the “Essay on Man” and read various charming 
passages till the clock struck ten. 

Wednesday, 14th. — I must now mention a Tather singular 
conversation. I had no opportunity last night to name, as usual, 
my visitor; but I have done it so often, so constantly indeed, 
that I was not uneasy in the omission 

But this morning, while her hair was dressing, my royal 
mistress suddenly said, “Did you see anybody yesterday 

I could not but be sure of her meaning, and though vexed to 
be anticipated in my avowal, which had but waited the depar¬ 
ture of the wardrobe-woman, Sandys, I instantly answered, 
“ Yes, ma’am, Mr. Smelt in tho morning, and Mr. Fairly m the 
evening.” 

“ Oh i Mr. Fairly was here, then 

I was now doubly sorry she should know this only from me! 
He had mentioned being just come from town, but I had con¬ 
cluded Lady Charlotte Finch, as usual, knew of his arrival, and 
had made it known to her Majesty. 

A little while after,—“ Did he go away from you early ?” she 
said. 

“ ]STo, ma’am,” I immediately answered, “ not early; he drank 
tea with me, as he generally does, I believe, when he is here for 
the night.” 

“ Perhaps,” cried she after a pause, “ the gentlemen below do 
not drink tea.” 

“ I cannot tell, ma’am, I never heard him say; I only know he 
asked me if I would give him some, and I told him yes, with 
great pleasure.” 

Never did I feel so happy in unblushing consciousness of in¬ 
ternal liberty as in this little catechism! 

However, I soon found I had mistaken the motive of the 
catechism: it was not on account of Mr. Fairly and his visit— 
it was all for Mrs Schwellenberg and her no visits; for she soon 
dropped something of “ poor Mrs. Schwellenberg ” and her mise¬ 
rable state, that opened her whole meaning. 

Here, indeed, I was not, am not so ready. Treated with such 
truly unprovoked indignity as at present, I can suffer no inter- 
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ference to make me relinquish my evening retreat, which is very 
rarely for more than one poor hour, except when I leave her 
engaged with Mr Smelt or Mdlle Montmollm. And I almost 
constantly return at last, and stay till we go to the Queen, which 
is hardly ever till past twelve o’clock, and which always seems 
not till three m the morning. 

It is palpable she has lodged some complaint against my ab¬ 
sences. The discovery made me not only silent, but comfortless 
I cannot endure to retaliate; I am bent against making any 
serious charge to discredit an old servant, who, with all her 
faults, has an attachment for her mistress that merits her pro¬ 
tection. And this, too, is the last time to take for either attack 
or defence It would be distressing; it would be unfeeling I 
know myself now peculiarly useful* many things pass that I 
am bound not to write, and it might seem taking a mean ad¬ 
vantage of the present circumstances to ofler any defensive 
appeal just now. 

Sunday, 18tii. —The public birthday of my poor royal mis¬ 
tress How sadly did she pass it; and how was I filled with 
sorrow for her reflections upon this its first anniversary for those 
last twenty-eight years m which the King and the nation have 
not united m its celebration! All now was passed over in 
silence and obscurity; all observance of the day was prohibited, 
both abroad and at home. 

The poor King, whose attention to times and dates is unre¬ 
mittingly exact, knew the day, and insisted upon seeing the 
Queen and three of the Princesses; but—it was not a good day. 

Kew, Monday, 19tii. —This morning the news was very 
cheering, and I have begun now a great friendship with Dr. 
Willis and Dr. John. They are most delightful people; all 
originality, openness, and goodness 

When I saw, afterwards, Sir Lucas Pepys, he told me he 
plainly saw I was on the verge of an illness myself, and recom¬ 
mended air and exercise as essentially requisite to save me from 
this menace. I obeyed his injunctions the moment I could 
name them to the Queen, for my health is now amongst my first 
duties, as far as it may depend upon my own care. 
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I took, therefore, a safe opportunity, and strolled a little while 
in Richmond Gardens. 

Wednesday, 21st —I had nothing at all to write yesterday. 
My dearest readers will soon, perhaps, wish I had nothing to 
write of to-day. 

This evening my tea rap was unusually early, and Mrs Schwel- 
lenherg asked me to stay, and play at cards with her till Mdlle. 
Montmollin arrived. I make a point of never lefusing her when 
she is civil: down, therefore, I sat, and stayed to play out a 
game, and till Mr. and Mrs. Smelt both entered. 

I then came to my room; and there, in my own corner, sat 
poor Mr Fairly, looking a little forlorn, and telling me he had been 
there near an hour I made every apology that could mark in 
the strongest manner how little I thought his patience worth 
such exertion 

He took up a volume of “ Metastasio, 55 and asked, gravely, if 
I would object to tell him which of his dramas I most approved ? 

I told him I had already praised the “ Olimpiade” to Inm at 
Cheltenham, and he had given it no quarter. 

That, he said, was only relative to the false heroism of the 
principal character; “and my knowledge of Italian, 55 he added, 
“ is so trifling, that my opinion is immaterial: the beauties of 
the language, winch, in Metastasio, I understand to be the chief 
merit, are wholly thrown away upon me; or, at least, very in¬ 
completely enjoyed. 55 

“ But the sentiments, 55 cried I, “ are equal, I believe, to the 
language. 55 

“ Those, also, lose great part of their energy by so incompetent 
an acquaintance with the force of their words. 55 

“The characters, too, 55 I cned, “in all his best operas, are 
strikingly noble. 55 

“In ... . which «” he cried. 

“ Oh, 55 quoth I, laughing, “ I must read them over again before 
I name them, in remembrance of the Olimpiade ! 55 

What a look again he gave me!—it implied an idea that I 
was the most distrustful person breathing t But he did not say 
so ; and I was not bound to answer to his countenance! 
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He then added, that he did not merely desire to have Metas- 
tasio’s best operas recommended, but also to read them with 
somebody who knew the language better than himself. 

I did not choose to accept this as pomted, for certainly I know 
it too little to read it with any person whatsoever—except Al fieri 
or Baretti! 

He next took from his pocket-book two little papers which I 
had begged from him; they were two characters of our beloved 
King, in verse, one drawn by Churchill, 

“ Stnpt of her gaudy plumes, and vam disguise,” &c. 

The other from Cowper.— 

“ 0 bright occasion of dispensing good,” &c. 

These extracts he has deemed very fitting to be read and re¬ 
read at this afflictive time, to keep up the loyal zeal of the poor 
King’s friends. He had told me of them some time ago. I had 
then petitioned for a copy of each, printed as they were for the 
newspapers: he told me lie did not choose to be known as their 
publisher, and I perfectly agreed with him that all good was 
best done that was done most quietly. 

He suffered me to go on, and made me laugh not a little him¬ 
self, by asking me how much ribbon I had m my bonnet ? He 
takes amazing notice always of my bonnets and my gowns , and 
I believe all men do, much more than is suspected, of all dress, 
though we conclude it an attention pretty much confined to fri¬ 
volous characters. 

A graver subject soon followed—the calamities of human life. 
He believed them, lie said, always salutary, if considered in a 
religious light, for they meliorated and softened the heart, while 
uninterrupted happiness had a great tendency to harden it. 

“ I believe it but too true in general,” I answered, “ yet I am 
personally acquainted with an exception, in the only person I 
intimately know that has escaped misfortune, and she, though 
m the full and unbroken career of unmixed felicity, has a com¬ 
passion for even the smallest distress in another, which seems all 
the stronger'for the grateful and humble contrast she draws with 
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her own happiness, which she chiefly enjoys by endeavouring 
benevolently to spread and to share it all around her.’* 

He looked an inquiry, and I answered it 

“ I was sure of that!” cried he, smiling. “I knew you were 
there!” 

“ Yes,—there, indeed!—for she is all made up of pity and soft¬ 
ness, though she has never, I believe, tasted real calamity in her 
life ” 

He spoke then himself of Mr. 'William Loclcc, whose counte¬ 
nance, in the drawing-room, had prepossessed him in his favour 
so strongly, that he has conceived quite an interest in his cha¬ 
racter. 

This led, once again, to another picture of my loved United 
States of Horbury and Mickleham. He inquired precisely into 
their situations and nearest towns. 

He was going to spend the next day at St Leonards, where he 
was to meet liis son; and he pourtrayedto me the character of 
Mrs. Harcourt so fairly and favourably, that her flightmess sank 
away on the rise of her good qualities. 

He spoke of his chapel of St. Catherine’s, its emoluments, 
‘haplain, brothers, sisters, and full establishment 

Finding I entered into nothing, he took up a fan which lay on 
my table, and began playing off various imitative airs with it, 
exclaiming, “ How thoroughly useless a toy!” 

“ Ho,” I said; “ on the contrary, taken as an ornament, it was 
die most useful ornament of any belonging to full dress; occu¬ 
pying the hands, giving the eyes something to look at, and taking 
away stiffness and formality from the figure and deportment.” 

“ Men have no fans,” cried he, " and how do they do ?” 

“ Worse,” quoth I, plumply. 

He laughed quite out, saying, “That’s ingenuous, however*, 
and, indeed, I must confess they are reduced, fiom time to tune, 
to shift their hands from one pocket to another ” 

“Hot to speak of lounging about in tlieir chairs from one side 
to another ” 

“ But the real use of a fan,” cried he, “ if there is any, is it not 
—to hide a particular blush that ought not to appear 
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“ 0, no, it would rather make it the sooner noticed.” 

“Not at all; it may be done under pretence of absence—rub¬ 
bing the cheek, or nose—putting it up accidentally to the eye— 
in a thousand ways.” 

He went through all these evolutions comically enough; and 
then, putting aside his toy, came back to graver matters 

Sunday, 25th. —The two last days were wholly eventless 
but this morning I had so fair an account of our beloved monarch, 
that I drew up a bulletin myself; not, indeed, for St. James’s, but 
where it was certain of a flourishing reception. Mr Smelt was 
going to town, and could not call. He sent me a note of inquiry, 
which arrived while I was still listening to Dr. John Willis, ni 
our late little parlour, and hearing every interesting particular 
of the night and early morning. I answered Mr. Smelt’s note, 
thus:— 


“ Kew Palace, Sunday morning, January 25, 1789. 

“ His Majesty has passed a very good night, and is perfectly 
composed and collected tins morning. 

“ (Signed) John Willis. 

“(Witnessed) Frances Burney.” 

The young doctor gave me his name very willingly; and with 
this bulletin Mr. Smelt went and gladdened the hearts of every 
good subject of his acquaintance in town. 

These Willises are most incomparable people. They take a 
pleasure, that brightens every particle of their countenances, m 
communicating what is good, and they soften all that is bad with 
the most sedulous kindness. 

In running this morning, at seven o’clock, along my dark pas¬ 
sage, I nearly fell over a pad, carelessly left in the way by a 
housemaid, and broke my shin very painfully. Unable, there¬ 
fore, to walk, yet so strongly enjoined to take the air, I could not 
escape accompanying Mrs. Schwellenberg in a little tour round 
Brentford, which, that we might see a little of the world, was the 
postillion’s drive. But the ill humour of my companion during 
this rural ride was of so affronting a cast, that I wished myself a 
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thousand times hopping with my broken shin over the worst 
ploughed land in England, rather than so to be seated in a royal 
vehicle. 

I have not mentioned a singular present winch has been sent 
me from Germany tins month : it is an almanac, m German, con¬ 
taining for its recreative part an abridgment of “ Cecilia,” in that 
language; and every month opens with a cut from some part of 
her history. It is sent me by M Henouvre, a gentleman in some 
office an the King’s establishment at Hanover. I wish I could 
read it—but I have only written it 1 

Monday, 26th. —In the evening Mr. Eairly came to tea. He 
was grave, and my reception did not make him gayer. 

General discourse took place, till Mrs. Dickenson happened to 
be named. He knew her very well as Miss Hamilton. Her 
conjugal conduct, in displaying her superior power over her hus¬ 
band, was our particular theme, till m the midst of it he ex¬ 
claimed, "How well you will be trained m by Mrs. Scliwellenberg 
—if you come to trial!” 

Ah > thought I, the more I suffer through her, the less and 
less do I feel disposed to run any new or more lasting risk But 
I said not this; I only protested I was much less her humble 
servant than might be supposed. 

“ How can that be,” cried he, “ when you never contest any 
one point with her ?” 

Not, I said, in positive wrangling, which could never answer 
its horrible pain; but still I refused undue obedience, when ex¬ 
acted with indignity, and always hastened to retire when offended 
and affronted. 

He took up Mrs Smith’s- "Emmeline,” which is j'ust lent me 
by the Queen; but he found it not piquant, and putting it down, 
begged me to choose him a Eambler. 

I had a good deal of difficulty in my decision, as he had 
already seen almost all I could particularly wish to recommend; 
and when he saw me turn over leaf after leaf with some hesita¬ 
tion, he began a serious reproach to me of inflexible reserve. And 
then away he went. 
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I liastened immediately to Mrs Schwellenberg, and found all 
in a tumult She had been, she said, alone all the evening, and 
was gomg to have sent for me, but found I had my company. 
She sent for Mile Montmollm—but she had a cold, for Miss 
Gomme, but she could not come because of the snow; for Miss 
Planta—but she was ill with a fever, “ what you call headache 
she had then “ sent to Princess Royal, who had been to her, and 
pitied her ver moch, for Princess Royal was really sensible ” 

And all this was communicated with a look of accusation, and 
a tone of menace, that might have suited an attack upon some 
hardened felon 

An ri this complamt of the absence of two hours to one treated 
when present as if too highly honoured m being suffered m the 
same apartment' 

I never yet found this more hard to bear—to be denied the 
common forms of common civility when I stayed, yet to have 
the whole house apprised of my retreat, as an act of barbarity! 

I made no sort of apology; nor any other answer than that I 
had had the honour of Mr. Pairly’s company to tea, which was 
always a pleasure to me. 

I believe somethmg like consciousness whispered her here, 
that it might really be possible his society was as pleasant as I 
had found hers, for she then dropped her lamentation, and said 
she thanked God she wanted nobody, not one, she could always 
amuse herself, and was glad enough to be alone. 

Were it but true! 

I offered cards; she refused, because it was too late, though 
we yet remained together near two hours. 

If this a little disordered me, you will not t hink what followed 
was matter of composure. While the Queen’s hair was rolling 
up, by the wardrobe-woman, at night, Mrs. Schwellenberg hap¬ 
pened to leave the room, and almost instantly her Majesty, in a 
rather abrupt manner, said, “ Is Mr. Pairly here to-night ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ When did he come back ?” 

I could not recollect. 

" I did not know he was here f * 
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This thunderstruck me; that he should come again, or stay, 
least, -without apprising his Royal Mistress, startled me inward] 
and distressed me outwardly. 

“ I knew, indeed,” she then added, “ he was here in the mon 
mg, but I understood he went away afterwards” 

The idea of connivance now struck me with a real disdai 
that brought back my courage and recollection m full force, an 
I answered, “ I remember, ma’am, he told me he had rode ov< 
to Richmond Park at noon, and returned here to dinner wit 
Colonel Welbred, and in the evening he drank tea with me, an 
said he should sup with General Harcourt.” 

All this, spoken with an openness that rather invited tha 
shunned further investigation, seemed to give an immediat 
satisfaction; the tone of voice changed to its usual complacency 
and she inquired various things concerning the Stuart family 
and then spoke upon more common topics. 

I concluded it now all over; but soon after Mrs Sandys wen 
away, and then, very unexpectedly, the Queen renewed the sub 
ject. “The reason,” she said, “that I asked about Mr Pairly 
was that the Schwellenberg sent to ask Miss Planta to come t< 
her, because Mr. Pairly was—no, not with her—he never goes t< 
her.” 

She stopped; but I was wholly silent. I felt instantly with hov 
little propriety I could undertake either to defend or to excust 
Mr. Pairly, whom I determined to consider as a visitor, ovei 
whom, having no particular influence, I could be charged with nc 
particular responsibility. 

After waiting a few minutes—“With you,” she said, “Mr 
Pairly was; and the Schwellenberg was alone ” 

My spirits quite panted at this moment to make a full con¬ 
fession of the usage I had endured from the person thus com¬ 
passionated; but I had so frequently resolved, in moments oi 
cool deliberation, not even to risk doing mischief to a favourite 
old servant, however personally provoked, that I withstood the 
impulse; but the inward conflict silenced me from saying any¬ 
thing else. 

I believe she was surprised; but she added, after a long pause, 
“ I believe—he comes to you every evening when here 
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“ I do not know, ma’am, always, when he is here or away; 
but I am always very glad to see him, &r indeed Ins visits make 
all the little variety that-” 

I hastily stopped, le3t she should think me discontented with 
this strict confinement during this dreadful season; and that I 
can never be, when it is not accompanied by tyranny and in¬ 
justice. 

She immediately took up the word, but without the slightest 
displeasure “ Why here there might be more variety than any¬ 
where, from the nearness to town, except for-” 

“ The present situation of things,” I eagerly interrupted her to 
say, and went on:—“ Indeed, ma’am, I have scarce a wish to 
break into the present arrangement, by seeing anybody while 
the house is m tins state; nor have I, from last October, seen 
one human bemg that does not live here, except Mr. Smelt, Mr. 
Tairly, and Sir Lucas Pepys, and they all come upon their own 
calls, and not for me.” 

“ The only objection,” she gently answered, “ to seeing any¬ 
body, is that every one who comes carries some sort of informa¬ 
tion away with them ” 

I assured her I was perfectly content to wait for better times 

Here the matter dropped ; she appeared satisfied with what I 
said, and became soft and serene as before the little attack. 

Tuesday, 27tii. —The intelligence this morning was not very 
pleasant. I had a conference afterwards with Sir Lucas Pepys, 
who keeps up undiminished hope. We held our council m the 
physicians’ room, which chanced to be empty; but before it 
broke up Colonel Welbred entered. It was a pleasure to me to 
see him, though somewhat an embarrassment to hear linn im¬ 
mediately lament that we never met, and add that he knew not 
m what manner to procure himself that pleasure. 

I joined in the lamentation, and its cause, which confined us 
all to our cells. Sir Lucas declared my confinement menaced 
my health, and charged me to walk out, and take air and exercise 
veiy sedulously, if I would avoid an illness. 

Colonel Welbred instantly offered me a key of Iiiclimond 
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Gardens, which opened into them by a nearer door than what 
was used in common. 

I accepted his kindness, and took an hour’s walk—for the 
first time since last October; ten minutes in Kew Gardens are 
all I have spent without doors since the middle of that month. 

Ivew Lodge, Wednesday, 2Sth. —The excellent Dr. Willis 
gave me a most reviving account of our beloved King this morn¬ 
ing, and with a glee so genuine, that I think even the opposi¬ 
tion must have sympathised m it. Afterwards the same plea¬ 
sant tidings were confirmed by his son, Dr. John, who is a 
truly amiable and lively character, with admirable good sense 
and no pretensions. Mr. Smelt, all delight, came to me at 
noon, with the debates of the Commons on the Eegency. 

Thursday, 29th. —Still good news from the two good doctors 
All else bad—Cerbera dreadful 1 —more rough and harsh than I 
have words to tell. She has done, palpably, what was possible 
to secure a censure from the Magnolia; but the Magnolia cannot 
enjoin an injustice—though she may wish me more subservient. 
But I will not enter upon these matters here. 

Friday, 30th. —To-day my poor Eoyal Mistress received the 
address of the Lords and Commons, of condolence, &c, upon his 
Majesty’s illness. What a painful, but necessary ceremony' 
It was most properly presented by but few members, and those 
almost all chosen from the household: a great propriety. 

Not long after came Mr. Fairly, looking harassed. “ May I,” 
he cried, “come in?—and—for an hour? Can you allow me 
entrance and room for that time ?* 

Much surprised, for already it was three o’clock, I assented: 
he then told me he had something to copy for her Majesty, winch 
was of the highest importance, and said he could find no quiet 
room m the house but mine for such a business. 

I gave him every accommodation in my power. 

When he had written a few lines, he asked if I was very 
busy, or could help him ? Most readily I offered my services: 
and then I read to him the original, sentence by sentence, to 
facilitate his copying; receiving his assurances of my “great 
assistance ” every two lines. 
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In the midst of this occupation, a tap at my door made me 
precipitately put down the paper to receive—Lady Charlotte 
Finch 1 

“ Can you,” she cried, “ have the goodness to tell me anything 
of Mr. Fairly V 

The screen had hidden him; but, gently,—though I believe 
ill enough pleased,—he called out himself, “ Here is Mr Fairly.” 

She flew up to him, crying, " Oh, Mr. Fairly, what a search 
has there been for you, by the Queen’s orders 1 She has wanted 
you extremely, and no one knew where to find you. They have 
been to the waiting-room, to the equerries’, all over the garden, 
to the Prmce’s house, in your own room, and could find you 
nowhere, and at last they thought you were gone back to town ” 

He calmly answered, while he still wrote on, he was sorry they 
had had so much trouble, for he had only been executing hei 
Majesty’s commands. 

She then hesitated a little, almost to stammering, in adding 
" So—at last—I said—that perhaps—you might be here 

He now raised his head from the paper, and bowing it to¬ 
wards me, "Yes,” he cried, "Miss Burney is so good as to give 
me leave, and there is no other room m the house in winch I can 
be at rest.” 

" So I told her Majesty,” answered Lady Charlotte, though 
she said she was sure you could not be here , but I said there 
was really no room of quiet here for any business, and so then I 
came to see.” 

“ Miss Burney,” he rejoined, “ has the goodness also to nelp 
me—she has taken the trouble to read as I go on, which for¬ 
wards me very much.” 

Lady Charlotte stared, and I felt sorry at this confession of a 
confidence she could not but think too much, and I believe he 
half repented it, for he added, " This, however, you need not 
perhaps mention, though I know where I trust!” 

He proceeded again with his writing, and she then recollected 
her errand. She told him that what he was copying was to be 
carried to town by Lord Aylesbury, but that the Queen desired 
to see it first. 

7n_o 
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She then returned to her Majesty. 

She soon, however, returned again. She brought the Queen’s 
seal, and leave that he might make up the packet, and give it 
to Lord Aylesbury, without showing it first to her Majesty, who 
was just gone to dinner. 

With her customary good-humour and good-breeding, she then 
chatted with me some time, and again departed. 

We then went to work with all our might, reading and copy¬ 
ing The original was extremely curious—I am soriy I must 
make it equally secret. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Extraordinary scene "between the King and Miss Burney in Kew Gardens 
—Miss Burney lelates hei adventure to the Queen—Continued improve¬ 
ment of the King—The Begency Bill—Distiess of the Queen—Confer¬ 
ence with the Queen—Two lunatics mthe Itoyal Palace—Progiess of the 
Begency Bill—Further linpiovement of the King—The Begency Bill 
postponed—DevotioD of the Boyal Family to the Kmg—Interview be¬ 
tween the King and the Loid Chancellor—The King and Queen walk 
out together—New arrangements at the Palace—Mr. Wyudham—Criti¬ 
cal state of the Times—The Begency Bill abandoned—Interview of Miss 
Burney with the King—Conclusion. 

Kew Palace, Monday, February 2nd —What an adventure 
had I this morning 1 one that has occasioned me the severest 
personal terror I ever experienced m my life. 

Sir Lucas Pepys still persisting that exercise and air were 
absolutely necessary to save me from illness, I have continued 
my walks, varying my gardens from Pichmond to Kew, accord¬ 
ing to the accounts I received of the movements of the King 
For this I had her Majesty’s permission, on the representation 
of Sir Lucas. 

This morning, when I received my intelligence of the Kiug 
from Dr. John Willis, I begged to know where I might walk in 
safety ? “ In Kew Gardens,” he said, “ as the Kiug would be 
in rachmond ” 

“ Should any unfortunate circumstance,” I cried, “ at any time, 
occasion my being seen by his Majesty, do not mention my 
name, but let,, me run off without call or notice.” 
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This he promised. Everybody, indeed, is ordered to keep out 
of sight. 

Taking, therefore, the time I had most at command, I strolled 
into the gardens. I had proceeded, in my quick way, nearly 
half the round, when I suddenly perceived, through some trees, 
two or three figures. Relying on the instructions of Dr. John, 
I concluded them to be workmen and gardeners; yet tried to 
look sharp, and in so doing, as they were less shaded, I thought 
I saw the person of his Majesty! 

Alarmed past all possible expression, I waited not to know 
more, but turning back, ran off with all my might. But what 
was my terror to hear myself pursued *—to hear the voice of 
the King himself loudly and hoarsely calling after me, “ Miss 
Burney! Miss Burney!” 

I protest I was ready to die. I knew not in what state he 
might be at the time; I only knew the orders to keep out,of 
his way were universal; that the Queen would highly disapprove 
any unauthorised meeting, and that the very action of my run¬ 
ning away might deeply, in his present irritable state, offend him. 
Nevertheless, on I ran, too terrified to stop, and m search of 
some short passage, for the garden is full of little labyrinths, by 
which I might escape. 

The steps still pursued me, and still the poor hoarse and 
altered voice rang m my ears:—more and more footsteps re¬ 
sounded frightfully behind me,—the attendants all running, to 
catch their eager master, and the voices of the two Doctor 
Willises loudly exhorting him not to heat himself so unmerci- 
fully. 

Heavens, how I ran! I do not think I should have felt the 
hot lava from Vesuvius—at least not the hot cmders—had I so 
run during its eruption. My feet were not sensible that they 
even touched the ground. 

Soon after, I heard other voices, shriller, though less nervous, 
call out “ Stop* stop! stop!” 

I could by no means consent: I knew not what was purposed, 
but I recollected fully my agreement with Dr. John that very 
morning, that I should decamp if surprised, and not be named. 
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My own* fears and repugnance, also, after a flight and diso¬ 
bedience like this, were doubled m the thought of not escaping • 
I knew not to what I might be exposed, should the malady be 
then high, and take the turn of resentment Still, therefore, on 
I flew; and such was my speed, so almost incredible to relate 
or recollect, that I fairly believe no one of the whole party 
could have overtaken me, if these words, from one of the atten¬ 
dants, had not reached me, “Doctor Willis begs you to stop 1” 

“ I cannot 1 I cannot!” I answered, still flying on, when he 
called out, “ You must, ma’am; it hurts the King to run.” 

Then, indeed, I stopped—m a state of fear really amounting to 
agony. I turned round, I saw the two Doctors had got the King 
between them, and three attendants of Dr. Willis’s were hovering 
about. They all slackened their pace, as they saw me stand 
still; but such was the excess of my alarm, that I was wholly 
insensible to the effects of a race which, at any other time, would 
have required an hour’s recruit 

As they approached, some little presence of mind happily 
came to my command * it occurred to me that, to appease the 
wrath of my flight, I must now show some confidence: I there¬ 
fore faced them as undauntedly as I was able, only charging the 
nearest of the attendants to stand by my side. 

When they were within a few yards of me, the King called 
out, “ Why did you run away ?” 

Shocked at a question impossible to answer, yet a little assured 
by the mild tone of his voice, I instantly forced myself forward, 
to meet him, though the internal sensation, which satisfied me 
this was a step the most proper to appease his suspicions and 
displeasure, was so violently combated by the tremor of my 
nerves, that I fairly think I may reckon it the greatest effort of 
personal courage I have ever made. 

The effort answered: I looked up, and met all his wonted be¬ 
nignity of countenance, though something still of wildness in 
his eyes. Think, however, of my surprise, to feel him put 
both his hands round my two shoulders, and then kiss my 
cheek! 

I wonder I did not really sink, so exquisite was my affright 
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when I saw Mm spread out Ms arms I Involuntarily, I con¬ 
cluded he meant to crush me: but the Willises, who have 
never seen Mm till this fatal illness, not knowing how very 
extraordinary an action this was from him, simply smiled and 
looked pleased, supposing, perhaps, it was his customary saluta¬ 
tion ! 

I believe, however, it was but the joy of a heart unbridled, 
now, by the forms and proprieties of established custom and 
sober reason To see any of his household thus by accident, 
seemed such a near approach to hbeity and recovery, that 
who can wonder it should serve rather to elate than lessen 
what yet remams of Ms disorder* 

He now spoke in such terms of his pleasure in seeing me, 
that I soon lost the whole of my terror; astonishment to find 
Mm so nearly well, and gratification to see him so pleased, 
removed every uneasy feeling, and the joy that succeeded, m 
my conviction of Ms recovery, made me ready to throw my¬ 
self at his feet to express it. 

What a conversation followed* When he saw me fearless, 
he grew more and more alive, and made me walk close by 
his side, away from the attendants, and even the Willises 
themselves, who, to indulge him, retreated. I own myself 
not completely composed, but alarm I could entertain no 
more. 

Everything that came uppermost in his mind he mentioned, 
he seemed to have just such remams of Ms flightmess as 
heated Ms imagination without deranging his reason, and rob¬ 
bed him of all control over his speech, though nearly m his 
perfect state of mind as to his opinions 

What did he not say!—He opened his whole heart to me,— 
expounded all Ms sentiments, and acquainted me with all Ms 
intentions. 

The heads of his discourse I must give you briefly, as I am 
sure you will be MgHy curious to hear them, and as no accident 
can render of much consequence what a man says in such a state 
of physical intoxication. 

He assured me he was quite well—as well as he had ever been 
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in iiis life; and then inquired how I did, and how I went on « 
and whether I was more comfortable ? 

If these questions, m their implication, surprised me, imagine 
how that surprise must increase when he proceeded to explain 
them* He asked after the coadjutrix, laughing, and saying, 

“ Never mind her'—don’t be oppressed—I am your friend * don’t 
let her cast you down *—I know you have a hard time of it— 
but don’t mind her 

Almost thunderstruck with astonishment, I merely curtseyed to 
his kind “ I am your friend,” and said nothing 

Then presently he added, “ Stick to your father—stick to your 
own family—let them be your objects.” 

How readily I assented' 

Again he repeated all I have just written, nearly m the same 
words, but ended it more seriously: he suddenly stopped, and 
held me to stop too, and putting his hand on his breast, m the 
most solemn manner, he gravely and slowly said, “ I will pro¬ 
tect you i—I promise you that—and therefore depend upon me 

I thanked him; and the Willises, thinking him rather too ele¬ 
vated, came to propose my walking on. “ No, no, no he cried, 
a hundred times in a breath; and their good humour prevailed, 
and they let him again walk on with his new companion. 

He then gave me a history of his pages, animating almost into 
a rage, as he related his subjects of displeasure with them, par¬ 
ticularly with Mr. Ernst, who, he told me, had been brought up 
by himself. I hope his ideas upon these men are the result of 
the mistakes of his malady. 

Then he asked me some questions that very greatly distressed 
me, relating to information given him m Ins illness, from various 
motives, but which he suspected to be false, and which I knew 
he had reason to suspect: yet was if most dangerous to set any¬ 
thing right, as I was not aware what might be the views of their 
having been stated wrong. I was as discreet as I knew how to 
be, and I hope 1 did no mischief, but this was the worst part of 
the dialogue. 

He next talked to me a great deal of my dear father, and made 
a thousand inquiries concerning his “ History of Music ” This' 
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"brought him to his favourite theme, HancTel; and he told me 
innumerable anecdotes of him, and particularly that celebrated 
tale of Handel’s saying of himself, when a boy, “ While that boy 
lives, my music will never want a protector.” And this, he said, 
I might relate to my father. 

Then he ran over most of his oratorios, attempting to sing the 
subjects of several airs and choruses, but so dreadfully hoarse 
that the sound was terrible. 

Dr Willis, quite alarmed at this exertion, feared he would do 
himself harm, and again proposed a separation “ Ho 1 no 1 no 
he exclaimed, “ not yet; I have somethmg I must just mention 
first ” 

Dr. Willis, delighted to comply, even when uneasy at com¬ 
pliance, again gave way. 

The good King then greatly affected me. He began upon my 
revered old friend, Mrs. Delany; and he spoke of her with such 
warmth—such kindness! “She was my friend!” he cried, 
“ and I loved her as a friend! I have made a memorandum 
when I lost her—I will show it you ” 

He pulled out a pocket-book, and rummaged some time, but 
to no purpose 

The tears stood m lus eyes—he wiped them, and Dr. Willis 
again became very anxious. “Come, sir,” he cried, “now do 
you come in and let the lady go on her walk,—come, now, 
you have talked a long while,—so we’ll go m—if your Majesty 
pleases.” 

“Ho, no t” he cried, “I want to ask her a few questions;—I 
have lived so long out of the world, I know nothing!” 

This touched me to the heart. We walked on together, and 
lie inquired after various persons, particularly Mrs. Iloscawen, 
because she was Mrs. Delany 5 s friend! Then, for the same 
reason, after Mr. Frederick Montagu, of whom he kindly said, 
“ I know he has a great regard for me, for all he joined the oppo¬ 
sition ” Lord Grey do Wilton, Sir Watlun Wynn, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and various others, followed. 

He then told me he was very much dissatisfied with several 
of his state officers, and meant to form an entire new establish- 
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ment. He took a paper out of Ins pocket-book, and showed me 
his new list. 

Tins was the wildest thing that passed; and Dr John Willis 
now seriously urged our separating; but he would not consent; 
he had only three more words to say, he declared, and again he 
conquered. 

He now spoke of my father, with still more kindness, and told 
me he ought to luwe had the post of Master of the Band, and 
not that little poor musician Parsons, who was not fit for it: 
“But Lord Salisbury,” he cried, “used your father very ill m 
that busmess, and so he did me > However, I have dashed out 
his name, and I shall pub your father’s in,—as soon as I get 
loose again t" 

This again—how affecting was this * 

“ And what,” ciied he, “ has your father got, at last ? nothing 
out that poor thing at Chelsea 2 0 fie * fie* fie t But never 
mind! I will take care of him * I will do it myself i” 

Then presently he added, “As to Lord Salisbury, he is out 
already, as this memorandum will show you, and so are many 
more. I shall be much better served; and when once I get 
away, I shall rule with a rod of iron!” 

This was very unlike himself, and startled the two good doctors, 
who could not bear to cross him, and were exulting at my seeing 
his great amendment, but yet grew quite uneasy at lus earnest¬ 
ness and volubility. 

Binding we now must part, he stopped to take leave, and re¬ 
newed again liiri charges about the coadjutrix. “Never mind 
her!” ho cried, “ depend upon me t I will be your friend as 
long as I live'—I here pledge myself to be your friendAnd 
then he saluted me again just as at the meeting, and suffered 
me to go on. 

What a scene! how variously was I affected by it! but upon 
the whole, how inexpressibly thankful to see him so nearly him¬ 
self—so little removed from recovery! 

I went very soon «after to the Queen, to whom I was most 
eager to avow the meetmg, and how little I could help it. Her 
astonishment, and her earnestness to hear every particular, were 
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very great. I told her almost all. Some few things relatmg to 
the distressing questions I conld not repeat, nor many things 
said of Mrs Schwellenberg, which would much, and very need¬ 
lessly, have hurt her 

This interview, and the circumstances belonging to it, excited 
general curiosity, and all the house watched for opportunities to 
beg a relation of it. How dehghted was I to tell them all my 
happy prognostics! 

But the first to hasten to hear of it was Mr Smelt; eager and 
enchanted was the countenance and attention of that truly loyal 
and most affectionate adherent to his old master. Yet he saw 
me so extremely shaken by the various exertions of the morning, 
that I could with difficulty persuade him they would not make 
me ill • never, I assured him, where the result was well, did any 
agitation essentially hurt me. He wished me to see Lady Har 
court and the General, and to make them a brief relation of this 
extraordinary rencounter: but for that I had not effort enough 
left. 

I did what I could, however, to gratify the curiosity of Colonel 
Welbred, which I never saw equally excited. I was passing 
lnm on the stans, and he followed me, to say he had heard what 
had happened—I imagine from the Willises I told him, with 
the highest satisfaction, the general effect produced upon my 
mind by the accident, that the King seemed so nearly himself, 
that patience itself could have but little longer trial. 

He wanted to hear more particulars: I fancy the Willises 
had vaguely related some: “Did he not,” he cried, “promise to 
—do something for you ?—take care of youI only laughed, 
and answered, “ Oh yes * il‘ you want anything, apply to me j— 
now is my time 

Tuesday, 3rd —I had the great happiness to be assured this 
morning, by both the Doctor Willises, that his Majesty was by 
no means the worse for our long conference. Those good men 
are inexpressibly happy themselves m the delightful conviction 
given me, and by me spread about, of the near recovery of their 
royal patient. 

While I was dressing came Mr Fairly: I could not admit 
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him, but he said he would try again m the evening T heard 
by the tone of his voice a peculiar eagerness, and doubted not 
he was apprized of.jmy adventure. 

He came early, before I could leave my fair companion, and 
sent on G-oter. I found him reading a new pamphlet of Horne 
Tooke: “ How long,” he cried, “ it is since I have been here 

I was not flippantly disposed, or I would have said I had 
thought the time he spent away always short, by his avowed 
eagerness to decamp. 

He made so many inquiries of how I had gone on and what 
I had done since I saw him, that I was soon satisfied he was not 
uninformed of yesterday’s transaction. I told him so j he could 
not deny it, but wished to hear the whole from myself. 

I most readily complied He listened with the most eager, 
nay, anxious attention, scarce breathing: he repeatedly exclaimed, 
when I had finished, “ How I wish I had been there'—how I 
should have liked to have seen you 

I assured him he would not wish that, if he knew the terror 
I had suffered. He was quite elated with the charges against 
Cerbenc tyranny, and expressed himself gratified by the promises- 
of favour and protection. 

Friday, 6tii. —These last three days have been spent very 
unpleasantly indeed: all goes hardly and difficultly with my poor 
Eoyal Mistress. 

Yet his Majesty is now, thank Heaven, so much better, that- 
he generally sees his gentlemen in some part of the evening; 
and Mr. Fairly, having no particular taste for being kept in. 
waiting whole hours for this satisfaction of a few minutes, yet. 
finding himself, if m the house, indispensably required to attend 
with the rest, has changed Ills Hew visits from nights to mornings* 

He brought me the “ Regency Bill 1”—I shuddered to hear it 
named. It was just printed, and he read it to me, with com¬ 
ments and explanations, which took up all our time, and in a 
manner, at present, the most deeply interesting in which it could 
be occupied. ' 

’Tis indeed a dread event t— and how it may terminate who 
ean say? My poor Eoyal Mistress is much disturbed. Her 
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daughters behave like angels; they seem content to reside in 
this gloomy solitude for ever, if it prove of comfort to their 
mother, or mark their duteous affection for their father. 

Monday, 9th —I now walk on the road-side, along the park- 
wall, every fair morning, as I shall venture no more into either 
of the gardens. In returning this morning, I was overtaken by 
Mr Fairly, who rode up to me, and, dismounting, gave his horse 
to his groom, to walk on with me. 

About two hours after I was, however, surprised by a visit 
from him m my own room. He came, he said, only to ask me a 
second tune how I did, as he should be here now less and less, 
the hang’s amendment rendering his services of smaller and 
smaller importance. 

He brought me a new political parody of Pope’s Eloisa to 
Abelard, from Mr. Eden to Lord Hawkesbury. It is a most 
daring, though very clever imitation. It introduces many of the 
present household. Mrs. Schwellenberg is now m eternal abuse 
from all these scribblers, Lady Harcourt, and many others, less 
notorious to their attacks, are here brought forward How in¬ 
finitely licentious! 

Tuesday, 10th. —The amendment of the King is progressive, 
and without any reasonable fear, though not without some few 
drawbacks. The Willis family were surely sent by Heaven to 
restore peace, and health, and prosperity to this miserable house! 

Lady Charlotte Pinch called upon me two days ago, almost pur¬ 
posely, to inquire concerning the report of my young friend’s mar¬ 
riage ; and she made me promise to acquaint her when I received 
any further news: at noon, therefore, I went to her apartment at 
the Prince of Wales’s, with this information. Mr. Fairly, I knew, 
was with the equerries in our lodge. 

Lady Charlotte had the Duchess of Beaufort and all the 
Pieldmgs with her, and therefore I only left a message, by no 
means feeling spirits for encountering any stranger. 

At noon, when I attended her Majesty, she inquired if I had 
walked?—Yes.—Where? — In Eichmond Gardens. — And no¬ 
where else ? —Ho. 
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She looked thoughtful—and presently I recollected iny in¬ 
tended visit to Lady Charlotte, and mentioned it She cleared 
up, and said, “ Oh 1 —you went to Lady Charlotte r ’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I answered, thinking her very absent—which I 
thought with sorrow, as that is so small a part of her character, 
that I know not I ever saw any symptom of it before, Nor, m 
fact, as I found afterwards, did I see it now It was soon ex¬ 
plained. Miss Goimne, Madlle Montmollm, and Miss Planta, 
all dined with Mrs Schwellenberg to-day. The moment I joined 
them, Mrs. Schwellenberg called out,—“ Pray, Miss Berner, for 
what visit you the gentlemen ?” 

“Me?” 

“ Yes, you—and for what, I say?” 

Amazed, I declared I did not know what she meant. 

“ Oh cried she, scoffingly, “ that won’t not do—we all saw 
you—Princess Royal the same !—so don’t not say that!” 

I stared—and Miss Gomme burst out m laughter, and then 
Mrs Schwellenberg added—“ Por what go you over to the Prince 
of Wales his houso ?—nobody lives there but the gentlemen— 
nobody others.” 

I laughed too, now, and told her the fact 

“ Oh,” cried she, “ Lady Charlotte !—ver true. I had forgot 
Lady Charlotte 

“ Oh, very well, ma’am,” cried I—“ so only the gentlemen 
were remembered!” 

I then found this had been related to the Queen; and Madlle. 
Montmollm said she supposed the visit had been to General 
Gordon!—He is the groom now in waiting. 

“ In good time —as Mrs. Piozzi says;—I know not even Ins 
face! But I laughed, without further affirmation 

Miss Gomme told me she had not been so much diverted since 
the poor King’s illness as by hearing this attack upon my cha¬ 
racter. 

Then followed an open raillery from Madlle. Montmollm of 
Mr. Bandy’s visits; but I stood it very well, assuring her I 
should never seek to get rid of my two prison-visitors, Mr. 
Smelt and Mr. Pairly, till I could replace them by better, or go 
abroad for others! 
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Friday, 13th —This morning there was a great alarm m tin 
iionse, by the appearance of two madmen I heard it fron 
Columb. Mr Smelt was so engaged in considtation about them 
that he did not even come upstairs; and I remained m the mosi 
anxious uncertainty tall noon, when my ever ready and lime 
informant, Mr. Fairly, found his way to me. 

“ I am come,” he cried, “ only for a moment, to acquaint you 
with the state of things below ” He then repeated all the par¬ 
ticulars : but as the adventure was local, I shall not write more 
of it than that one of these men, after a long examination by 
all the gentlemen, was dismissed, and the other sent to the office 
of Lord S/dney, Secretary of State. 

Nothing so strange as the eternal rage of these unhappy 
lunatics to pursue the Eoyal Family 1 

He then gave me the particulars of the progress of the Eegency 
Bill, which direful topic lasted while he stayed. Oh liow dread¬ 
ful will be the day when that unhappy bill takes place > I can¬ 
not approve the plan of it,—the King is too well to make such 
a step right It will break his spirits, if not Ins heart, when he 
hears and understands such a deposition. 

Saturday, 14th —The King is infinitely better Oh that 
there were patience in the land! and this Eegency Bill post¬ 
poned ! 

Two of the Princesses regularly, and in turn, attend their royal 
mother in her evening visits to the King. Some of those who 
stay behmd now and then spend the tune in Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg’s room. They all long for their turn of going to the King, 
and count the hours till it returns. Their dutiful affection is 
truly beautiful to behold 

This evening the Princesses Elizabeth and Mary came into 
Mrs Schwellenberg’s room while I was yet there They sang 
songs in two parts all the evening, and very prettily in point of 
voice. Their good humour, however, and inherent condescen¬ 
sion and sweetness of manners, would make a much worse per¬ 
formance pleasing. 

February IGth —All well, and the King is preparing for an 
interview with the Chancellor! Dr. Willis now confides in me 
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all Iris schemes and notions: we are growing the best of friends ; 
and his son Dr John is nearly as trusty. Excellent people ! 
how I love and honour them all! 

I had a visit at noon from Mr Fairly. He hastened to tell me 
the joyful news that the King and Queen were just gone out, to 
walk in Kichmond Gardens, arm in arm 1 —what a delight to all 
the house 1 

“ But I have got,” cried he, “ a pamphlet for you, well worth 
your perusal • ’tis a letter from a member of Parliament to a 
country gentleman, and contains the characters of all the opposi¬ 
tion ; and here is your friend Mr. Burke, done to the life 

He insisted upon reading that passage himself:—’tis skilfully 
written, but with extreme severity; though it allows to him 
original integrity, which is what I have never been induced to 
relinquish for him, and never can disbelieve. 

I told him I was now soon expecting m town my dearest 
friends the Lockes. 

“Do youhe cried, and then, after a thoughtful pause, he 
said, “ I—must give up the thought of knowing them—till you 
go to JSTorbury Park, and I make you a visit there ” 

A sad shake of my head was all my answer—but he did not 
see it, nor move his eyes towards me , and presently he added, 
“ That is your hope !—to go there, and to Mickleham 1 We must 
all have something to which we look forward—something to 
hope—is it not so ?—and is not this your hope ?” 

Still I made no answer but a poor sigh 1 

He grew graver, and said, " To meet here—till you look for¬ 
ward to meet—hereafter.” 

“ Oh,” cried I, “ could I but be sure to meet them hereafter! 
to go were they go !—I think I should be quite content here!” 

“ Why, no,” cried he, smiling, “ not quite *—something—some 
little Unng—would yet be wanting for the mean time !” 

“Well—yes,—I am afraid that is true 1 —the en attendant 
would always want some relief.” 

He begged me, when I had read the pamphlet, if he should 
not return to claim it, which was uncertain, to give it to Mr. 
Smelt. 
vol. in. 
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However, in the evening I carried these characters to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and, to while away the time, read them to her. 

When I came to tea, I found Mr. Fairly waiting m my room 
He had left Kew for Richmond Park, hut only dined there. 

We had much discussion of state business. The King is so 
much himself, that he is soon to he informed of the general 
situation of the kingdom. Oh, what an information'—how we 
all tremble in looking forward to it' Mr. Fairly thinks Mr 
Smelt the fittest man for this office: Mr. Smelt thinks the same 
of Mr Fairly: both have told me this. 

Then again Mr. Locke came into play. I told him I believed 
him a man without blemish. 

He repeated my words with emphatic surprise. “At least,” 
I cried, “ there is no fault in him I have ever seen,—nor yet 
that, amongst his acquaintance, I have ever heard mentioned ” 

“ What a character»” he exclaimed; and again, forgetting the 
long delay he had proposed in the morning, he declared he must 
know him. He asked me various particulars of his way of life, 
I sketched it all out with that delight which such a subject 
communicates to all my ideas, and he is now perfectly well in¬ 
formed of the whole system of JSTorbury Park. 

He began soon to look at his watch, complaining very much 
of the new ceremony imposed, of this attendance of handing the 
Queen, which, he said, broke into his whole evening Yet he 
does as little as possible. “ The rest of them,” he said, “ thmk 
it necessary to wait m an adjoinmg apartment during the whole 
interview, to be ready to show themselves when it is over 

He now sat with Ms watch in his hand, dreading to pass his 
time, hut determined not to anticipate its occupation, till half¬ 
past nine o'clock, when he drew on his wliite gloves, ready for 
action. But then, stopping short, he desired me to guess whom, 
amongst my acquaintance, he had met in London this last time 
of his going thither. I could not guess whom he meant—but I 
saw it was no common person, by liis manner. He then con¬ 
tinued—“A tall, thin, meagre, sallow, black-eyed, penetrating, 
keen-looking figure ** 
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I could still not guess,—and he named Mr. Wyndham. 

“Mr. Wyndham’” I exclaimed, “no, indeed,—you do not 
describe him fairly,—he merits better colouring ” 

He accuses me of being 'very partial to him however, I am 
angry enough with him just now, though firmly persuaded still, 
that whatever has fallen from him, that is wrong and unfeeling, 
on the subject of the Eegency, has been the effect of his enthu¬ 
siastic friendship for Mr. Burke: for he has never risen, on this 
cruel busmess, but m support of that most misguided of vehe¬ 
ment and wild orators This I have' observed m the debates, 
and felt that Mr Burke was not more run away with by violence 
of temper and passion, than Mr Wyndham by excess of friend¬ 
ship and admiration. 

Mr. Fairly has, I fancy, been very intimate with him, for he 
told me he observed he was passing him in Queen Anne Street, 
and stopped his horse, to call out, “ Oh ho, Wyndham i so I see 
you will not know me with this servant 

He was on busmess of the Queen’s, and had one of the royal 
grooms with him. 

Mr Wyndham laughed, and said he was very glad to see who 
it was, for, on looking at the royal servant, he had just been 
going to make his lowest bow 

“ Oh, I thank youreturned Mr Fairly, “ you took me, then, 
for the Duke of Cumberland.” 

We talked about him a good while; my high admiration of his 
talents, his style of conversation, and the mmgled animation and 
delicacy of his manners, I enlarged upon without scruple, adding, 
that I should not feel it so strongly, but from a fixed belief, 
founded on reason and information, that his internal character 
was amongst the noblest ever formed. 

February 17th —The times are now most interesting and 
critical. Dr Willis confided to me this morning that to-day 
the King is to see the Chancellor. How important will be 
the result of his appearance!—the whole national fate depends 
upon it 1 

Mr. Smelt has had his first interview also;—it was all smooth ; 
but, to himself, deeply affecting. 
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I am very sorry to say I am satisfied a certain Cerbera has 
lamented my tea-elopements to the Princess Eoyal There is 
an evident change, and coldness of a high sort, m that lately so 
condescending Princess. I am quite grieved at this. But I will 
not pay a mean court, for which I should despise myself, m 
order to conciliate a person whom I have never justly offended, 
but by running away from her when affronted myself. I will 
rather risk every consequence. Time, I think, must stand my 
friend. 

Wednesday, 18th —I had this morning the highest gratifica¬ 
tion, the purest feelrng of delight, I have been regaled with for 
many months: I saw, from the road, the King and Queen, 
accompamed by Dr Willis, walking m Bichmond Gardens, near 
the farm, arm m arm ! —It was a pleasure that quite melted me, 
after a separation so bitter, scenes so distressful—to witness 
such harmony and security! Heaven bless and preserve them!' 
was all I could incessantly say while I kept m their sight. 

I was in the carnage with Mrs. Schwellenberg at the time. 
They saw us also, as I heard afterwards from the Queen. 

In the evening Mrs Arlme, Mrs. Schwellenberg’s maid, came 
into Mrs. Schwellenberg’s room, after coffee, and said to me, “ If 
you please, ma’am, somebody wants you.” 

I concluded this somebody my shoemaker, or the like; but 
in my room I saw Mr Fairly. 

He was in high spirits. He had seen his Majesty, Dr. Willis 
had carried him m. He was received with open arms, and em¬ 
braced : he found nothing now remaining of the disorder, but 
too much hurry of spirits. 

WTien he had related the particulars of the interview, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “How amazingly well you have borne all 
this!” 

I made some short answers, and would have taken refuge in 
Some other topic: but he seemed bent upon pursuing his own, 
and started various questions and surmises, to draw me on. In 
vain, however: I gave but general, or evasive answers, and I 
suddenly put before him Young’s Works, which I had borrowed 
of Mr. Smelt. 
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Young, lie said, was an author not to read on regularly, but to 
dip into, and reflect upon, m times of solitude and sadness 
Nevertheless, he opened and read 

What a nobleness of expression, when noble, has this poet t 
what exquisite feeling i what forcible ideas >—I forgot, while I 
listened, all my own little troubles and disturbances. 

Thursday, 19th. —Tins is my dear young friend’s bridal day t 
I have written to her. Heaven send her happy! 

Dr. Willis this morning lent me a crambo song, on his own 
name, which he lias received by the penny post I shall copy 
and show it you. It is sportive enough, and loyal. 

This was a sweet, and will prove a most memorable day: the 
Piegency was put off, in the House of Lords, by a motion from 
the Lord Chancellor! 

Huzza ! huzza ! 

And this evening, for the first time, the King came upstairs 
to drink tea with the Queen and Princesses m the drawing- 
room ! 

My heart was so full of joy and thankfulness, I could hardly 
breathe! Heaven—Heaven be praised! 

What a different house is this house become ! —sadness and 
terror, that wholly occupied it so lately, are now flown away, 
or rather are now driven out; and though anxiety still forcibly 
prevails, ’tis in so small a proportion to joy and thankfulness, 
that it is borne as if scarce an ill ■ 

Monday, 23rd. —This morning opened wofully to me, though 
gaily to the house; for as my news of Ins Majesty was per¬ 
fectly comfortable, I ventured, in direct words, to ask leave to 
receive my dear friends Mr. and Mrs. Locke, who were now in 
town.—m understood sentences, and open looks, I had already 
failed again and again. 

My answer was— w I have no particular objection, only you’ll 
keep them to your room ” 

Heavens ’—did they ever, unsummoned, quit it 2 or have they 
any wish to enlarge their range of visit ? 

I was silent, and then heard a history of some imprudence in 
Lady Effingham, who had received some of her friends. 
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My resolution, upon this, I need not mention: I preferred the 
most lengthened absence to such a permission But I felt it 
acutely ! and I hoped, at least, that, by taking no steps, some¬ 
thing more favourable might soon pass. 

The King I have seen again—in the Queen’s dressing-room. 
On opening the door, there he stood > He smiled at my start, 
and saying he had waited on purpose to see me, added, “I am 
quite well now,—I was nearly so when I saw you before—but I 
could overtake you better now I” And then he left the room. 

I was quite melted with joy and thankfulness at tins so en¬ 
tire restoration 

End of February, 1789. Diew merci l 
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Kew Palace. 

S UVD AY, Maecii 1st. —What a pleasure -was mine this morning! 
how solemn, hut how grateful i The Queen gave me the “ Prayer 
of Thanksgiving ” upon the King’s recovery. It was this morn¬ 
ing read in all the churches throughout the metropolis, and by 
thv day week it will reach every church in the kingdom. It 
Kept me m team all the morning,—that such a moment should 
actually anive ’ after fears so dreadful, scenes so terrible 
Tlie Queen gave me a dozen, to distribute among the female 
servants; hut I reserved one of them for dear Mr. Smelt, vlio 
took it from me m speechless ecstasy—his fine and feeling eyes 
scumming in tears of joy. 

There is no describing—and I will not attempt it—the ful¬ 
ness, the almost overwhelming fulness of tins morning’s thank¬ 
ful feelings! 
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I liad the great gratification, to see the honoured object of this 
joy, for a few minutes, in the Queen’s dressing-room He was 
all calmness and benevolent graciousness I fancied my strong 
emotion had disfigured me; or perhaps the whole of this long 
confinement and most affecting winter may have somewhat 
marked my countenance; for the King presently said to me, 

“ Pray, are you quite well to-day 2 ” 

“ I thmk not quite, sir,” I answered 

“ She does not look well,” said he to the Queen; “ she looks a 
little— yelloiv I think.” 

How kind, to think of any body and their looks, at this first 
moment of reappearance 1 

I hear Major Price is arrived, on a visit, to see his restored 
old master; with what true joy will he see that sight! Mr 
Smelt told me, also, there ivoidd be no more private parties, as 
the King now sent for all the gentlemen to join the Iioyal set at 
the card-table every evening 

I have much reason to be glad of this at present. 

On my return I found a letter from my dear M--, written 

on the day of her marriage, winch was performed at Bath, 
whence she set out for her father’s house. Her letter is dated 
on the road 

Wednesday, March 4th —A message from Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg this morning, to ask me to am with her, received my most 
reluctant acquiescence; for the frost is so severe that any air 
without exercise, is terrible to me , though, were her atmosphere 
milder, the rigour of the season I might not regard. 

When we came to the passage, the carriage was not ready. 
She murmured most vehemently; and so bitterly cold was I, X 
could heartily have joined, had it answered any purpose. 

While thus bad was making worse, a party of gentlemen in 
uniform passed; and presently Mr Fairly, looking towards us, 
exclaimed, “ Is that—yes, it is Miss Burney. I must just ask 
her how she does !—” and, quitting the group, he came to me 
with a thousand kind inquiries. 

He was then entering still further into conversation; but I 
drew’ back, alarmed, lest, not having noticed my companion, he 
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should unknowingly incense her by this distinction. Still, how¬ 
ever, he went on, till I looked Ml round at Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
who was standing, loftily silent, only a few steps above me. 

He then addressed her, whether he had not seen or had not 
cared about her before, I know not She instantly began a proud 
accusation of her servants, protesting she had never met such a 
thmg before as to wait for such people, but made no answer to 
his tardy salutation 

Just as well content, he heard her without reply, and, return¬ 
ing to me, renewed Ins attempt at conversation More loftily 
than ever, she then drew up, and uttered aloud the most im¬ 
perious reproaches, on the unexampled behaviour of her people 
who were never while they lived again to have power to make 
her wait “ not one moment ” 

Frightened at this rising storm, I endeavoured to turn towards 
her, and engage her to join in other discourse, but Mr Fairly 
did not second my motion, and I obtained no other notice than, 
“ Oh, ver well> when they will serve me so, they might see what 
will become no > it is not permit >—” &c. 

In the midst of this, Colonel Goldsworthy appeared, ho came 
forward, with IIoiv do’s ? —but Mrs. Schwellenberg called him 
to her, with unusual civility, and many kind inquiries about Ins 
sister. 

In this cold passage we waited m this miserable manner a full 
quarter of an hour; all the time scolding the servants, threaten¬ 
ing them with exile, sending message after message, repining, 
thwarting, and contentious. 

Now we were to go and wait m the King’s rooms—now in the 
Gentlemen’s—now in Dr. Willis’s—her own,—and this, in the 
end, took place. 

In our way we again encountered Mr Fairly. Fie asked where 
we were going. “ To my own parlour!” she answered 

He accompanied us in; and, to cheer the gloom, seized some 
of the stores of Dr. Willis,—sandwiches, wine and water, and 
other refreshments, and brought them to us, one after another, 
m a sportive manner, recommending to us to break through 
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common rules, on such an occasion, and eat and drink to warm 
ourselves. 

She stood in stately silence, and holt upright, scarce deigning 
to speak even a refusal; till, upon his saying, while he held a 
glass of wine m his hand, “ Como, ma’am, do something eccentric 
for once—it will warm you 1 —” she angrily answered, “ You been 
redy —vliat you call—too much hospital >” 

Neither of us could help laughing,—"Yes,” cried he, “ with 
tli<» goods of others,—that makes a wide difference in hospi¬ 
tality 1” 

Then he rattled away upon the honours the room had lately 
rcce.ved, of having had Mr. Pitt, the Chancellor, Archbishop of 
Canterbuiv, &c, to wait in it. 

This she resented highly, as seeming to think it more honoured 
in her absence than picsence. 

At length ve took our miserable airing, in which I was treated 
with a« much fierce harshness as if 1 was conveying to some 
phiie cf confinement for the punishment of some dreadful 
uflcnc** f 

Ste would have the glass down on my side; the piercing 
wn.d cut my face; I put my muff up to it: tins incensed her so 
niudi, that she vehemently declared " she never, wo never, would 
treble 'iny won to air with her again, but. go always seifs,” 
— And who will repine at that 2 thought I. 

Yet by night I had caught a violent cold, which Hew to my 
f*ce, and occasioned me dreadful pun. 

Tuesday - , March 10th.— T have been in too much pain to 
write these last five days: and J became very feverish, and 
universally ill, affected with the fury of the c<dd. 

My Eoyal Mistress, who could not but observe me very m- 
well, though I have never omitted my daily thrte attendances, 
which I have performed with difficulty >dl but insurmountable, 
concluded I had been guilty of som<* lmprudoiKe: I told tile 
S'xnplo fact of the glass—but quite simply, and without one 
circumstance. She instantly said she was surprised T could catch 
cold in an airing, as it never appeared that it disagreed with me 
when I took it with Mrs. Delany. 
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“No, ma’am,” I immediately answered, “ nor with Mrs Locke; 
nor formerly with Mrs. Thrale —but they left me the regulation 
of the glass on my own side to myself; or, if they interfered, it 
was to draw it up for me.” 

This I could not resist. I can be silent; but when challenged 
to speak at all, it must be plain truth. 

I had no answer. Illness hero—till of late—has been so un¬ 
known, that it is commonly supposed it must be wilhil, and 
therefore meets little notice, till accompanied by dancer, or in¬ 
capacity of duty. This is by no means from hardness of heart— 
far otherwise ; there is no hardness of heart in any one of them; 
but it is prejudice and want of personal experience. 

Tuesday, March IOtii.—T his was a day of happiness indeed! 
—a day of such heartfelt public delight as could not but sup¬ 
press all private disturbance. 

The King sent to open the House of Lords by Commission. 

The general illumination of all London proved the universal 
joy of a thankful and most affectionate people, who have shown 
so largely, on this tiying occasion, how well they merited the 
monarch thus bcnigmndly preserved. 

The Queen, Lorn her privy purse, gave private orders for a 
splendid illumination, at tlii* pab/c; .Rebecca painted a beauti¬ 
ful transparency: and Mr. Smelt had the regulation of the whole. 

The King—Providence—Health—aud Biitanma, were dis¬ 
played with elegant devi es: the Queen and Princesses, all but 
the youngest, went to town to s- e the illumination there; and 
Mr. Smelt was to conduct the surprise.—It was magnificently 
beauliful. 

When it was lighted and prepared, the Princess Amelia went 
to lead her Papa to the front window; but first she dropped on 
her knees, and presented him a paper with these lines—which, 
at the Queen’s desire, I had scribbled in her name, for the happy 
occasion:— 

TO TJHE KING. 

Amid a rapturous Nation’s praise 
That sees thee to tlioir pi aye vs restored, 

Turn gently from the general bla/e, — 

Thy Charlotte avoos her bosom’s lord. 
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Turn and behold where, blight and clear, 

Depictured with transparent art, 

The emblems of her thoughts appear, 

The tribute of a grateful heart. 

0 ' small the tribute, were it weigh’d 
With all she feels—or half she owes 1 
But noble minds are best repaid 
From the pure spring whence bounty flows. 

P S The little bearer begs a lass 

From dear Papa, for bringing this. 

I need not, I think, tell yon, the little hearer begged not in 
vain. The King -was extremely pleased. He came into a room 
belonging to the Prmcesses, m winch we had a party to look at 
the illuminations, and there he stayed above an hour, cheerful, 
composed, and gracious > all that could merit the great national 
testimony to his worth this day paid him. 

Lady Effingham, Major Price, Dr Willis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Smelt, made the party; with the sweet little Princess till her 
bed-time, Miss Gomme, &c. 

The Queen and Princesses did not return from town till one 
m the morning. They were quite enchanted with the glorious 
scene they had been beholding. 

Wednesday, March 11ih —This morning our beloved Sove¬ 
reign, reinstated m all his dignities, received the Address of the 
Lords and Commons, in person, upon his recovery. 

The Queen, too, saw some of the foreign ministers, on the 
same joyful occasion. All was serene gaiety and pleasure! 

At night the Princess Elizabeth came to call me to the Queen. 
Her Majesty was m the drawing-room, with the King, Princesses, 
Lady Pembroke, Mr. Smelt, and Dr. Willis She immediately 
communicated to me her gracious permission that I should spend 
the next day m town, sleep at my father’s, and return on Friday 
evening. 

On Saturday we are all to take leave of Kew. 

Thursday, March 12th. —I set out as early as I was able, in 
a post-chaise, with Columb on horseback On the road we over¬ 
took the King, with Mr. Fairly, Colonels Manners, Gwynn, and 
Goldsworthy, and Major Price. 
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I stopped the chaise; but the King rode up to it, and asked 
me how long I should stay in town, and how long it was since 1 
had seen my father * When I answered five months, “ Oh poor 
soul!” he exclaimed, and then let me go on. 

How did I rejoice to see my dearest father 1 

Friday evening I returned to Kew. 


Queen’s Lodge, Windsor 

Saturday, March 14th. —This morning we returned to Wind¬ 
sor, with what different sensations from those with which we 
left it i All illness over, all fears removed, all sorrows lightened I 
The Kmg was so well as to go on horseback, attended by a large 
party of gentlemen. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg went to town to spend some days ; Miss 
Planta only accompanied me : Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, on invitation 
by the Kmg, came also to Windsor for a week. The Queen was all 
graciousness : everything and everybody were smiling and lively. 

All Windsor came out to meet the King. It was a joy- 
amounting to ecstasy, I could not keep my eyes dry all day 
long. A scene so reversed > sadness so sweetly exchanged for 
thankfulness and delight! 

I had a charming party to dinner; Mr. and Mrs Smelt and the 
Bishop of Worcester joining Mr. de Luc and Miss Planta Re¬ 
covery was all the talk; there could be no other theme. 

The town of Windsor had subscribed forty guineas for fire¬ 
works, to celebrate the return of the King; the Eoyal Family 
were to see them from Mrs. Schwellenberg’s bedroom, which 
looked directly upon them; and Mr. Smelt begged to see them 
from mine, which is immediately under that of Mrs. Schwellen¬ 
berg. 

Sunday, March 15tii. —The King this morning renewed his 
public service at church, by taking the Sacrament at eight 
o’clock All his gentlemen attended him. The Queen, Princesses, 
and household went at the usual time. Bishop Hurd preached 1 
an excellent sermon, with one allusion to the King’s recovery, 
delicately touched and quickly passed over. 

The excellent Bishop and Mr. Smelt agaiu dined with us. 
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The Bishop preferred our quiet table to the crowd now belong¬ 
ing to that of the equerries. We had some very good treatises 
upon society, between him and Mr Smelt He protested he 
never chose to meet more than sir, and thought all added to that 
lumber created confusion and destroyed elegance. 

At tea, they all poured in; except that I was deprived of poor 
Mrs Smelt, who was not well. Miss Planta was my only belle; 
my beaux were as numerous as yesterday, but not as cheerful. 
I was completely overset, m the very beginning, by hearing, 
from Colonel Manners, that the King had actually and publicly 
declared his intention, to his gentlemen, of going to Germany 
tins summer 1 

A general inquiry went round, of who would form the party; 
Major Price confessed himself invited. iSTo one else knew their 
destiny, but Miss Planta expected they would all go 

We were now joined by Dr. John Willis, and the clergyman, 
Mr. Thomas, his brother; two as amiable men as live 

Dr John came, and took up my attention for the rest of the 
tea-time. 

In the midst of the tea entered Madame La Pite. She ap¬ 
proached me with such expressions of delight and joy as my 
Susan—my Predy—Miss Cambridge—would have thought highly 
unseasonable to utter, after any absence whatever, m so full a 
company of gentlemen. “ Ma cli&re Mademoiselle Beurni ! —ma 
tres ch&re amie i—” &c.: yet all the time, far from being betrayed 
involuntarily into this ecstasy, her eyes roved so round to all the 
.company, to see if they witnessed her rapture, that she truly 
never found a moment to examine how its object received it! 

This sort of display of sensibility always locks it up in those 
who perceive it: I was cold as marble, and completely ashamed. 

General Grenville, and the officers of his regiment, the Welsh 
Fusileers, now quartered at Windsor, propose giving a ball next 
week, in honour of His Majesty’s recovery He invited all the 
company, and most of them accepted the invitation 

When the Boyal Family went to supper, Humphries came to 
tell me Miss Egerton wished to see me;—she ‘had been of the 
evening party, and promised to dme with me next day. She is 
amongst the few of undoubted admission here. 
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Miss Burney to Mrs. 


March 6, 17S9 

-I thought with greatly added satisfaction, from what 

the last letter contains, of Mr-’s religious principles There, 

indeed, you have given a basis to my hopes of your happiness, 
that no other consideration could have given me To have htm 
good is very important to me: to have you impressed with his 
goodness, I had almost said, is yet more so 

Only guard yourself, all you can, from ruminating, too deeply, 
and from indulging every rising emotion, whether of yarn or 
pleasure You are all made up with propensities to both ; 1 see 
it with concern, yet with added tenderness: see it also yourself, 
and it can do no evil. We are all more in our own power than 
we think, till we try, or are tried To calm your too agitated 
mmd must be uppermost in your thoughts —pray for strength 
to do it, and you will not be denied it —but pray, I beg you.— 
it will not come without prayer, and prayer will impress you 
with the duty of exertion. 


Miss Burney to the same. 

Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, March 17, 17S9 
How tranquillizing a letter, my sweet friend, have you at last 
sent me > I read it with the highest satisfaction, and I have 
dwelt upon it with constant pleasure ever since What you tel] 
me of Mrs-’s kindness and attention could not indeed sur¬ 

prise me, but my best gratification from them arises in your grate¬ 
ful acceptance. When you tell me you have not known so much 
comfort for time immemorial, you show that right disposition to 
be happy which forms one of the principal powers for becoming 
so. I do indeed flatter myself that now, since your destiny m 
this world is fixed, your mmd will continue in the same serene 
state in which you describe it; for I know your sense of duty 
(may I say so to a married woman f), and I know the excellent 
resolutions with which you began your new course of life; and 
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contentment and cheerfulness are so much in our own power, 
though high felicity depends upon circumstances, that whoever 
is earnestly bent on making the happmess of others their first 
care must attain them. And such, I know, was the generous 
intention with which you set out; an intention which, well sup¬ 
ported, never, I beheve, failed of preserving the most grateful 
affection m the object towards whom it is directed. And you, 
my dear M-, I well know, have a thousand powers for keep¬ 

ing awake at the same time the most lively admiration. And you 
will not let them languish because you are married; for you re¬ 
quire affection and kindness, they are necessary to your peace ; 
you have enjoyed them m full sway all the best and happiest 
part of your hfe, and you could do nothing to dimmish them that 
would not chiefly end m punishing yourself No, no; I do not 
fear this from you, common as is the fault Your poor mind has 
been tutored,—torn rather,—m the school of early adversity, and 
you will not yourself roughen the harbour that brings you to rest. 

We have lived in much hurry since I wrote last, though, thank 
Heaven, of a sort the most pleasant. The recovery of the King 
is a blessing unspeakable both in its extent and force. He httle 
before knew the general loyalty and attachment of the nation. 
The nation knew it not, indeed, itself. 

The Bishop of Worcester has been here to give His Maj'esty 
the Sacrament, and inquired much about you. 

Adieu, my dearest M-; I entreat to hear from you as soon 

and as often as you can. I know how much you must be engaged 
for some time to come, and short letters shall content me till you 
have leisure to lengthen them. But tell me where you are as 
immediately as possible. Heaven ever bless you! 

F. B. 

Wednesday, March 18th —To-day, — suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly,—returned Mrs. Schwellenberg. Our dinner and coffee 
were altered sufficiently. only Miss Planta attended them ; and 
all returned to gloom and discontent. 

But at tea she declined appearing, not having time to dress. 
I came down to my own room, about seven o’clock, to get a little 
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breathing time, and send to invite Miss Egerton, to help me in 
doing the honours to this last evening of so large a tribe: I well 
knew none of the household ladies would venture without another 
invitation. 

I had just sent off Columb, when a little rap announced Mr. 
Eairly, who came in, saymg, "I am escaped for a little while, to 
have some quiet conversation with you, before the general assem¬ 
blage and storm of company.” 

I hastily told him to guess who was above: he did presently 
—and not very sorrowfully heard she came not below. 

He then gravely said, “ To-morrow I shall take leave of you— 
for a long time !” 

He intended setting off to-morrow morning for town, by the 
opportunity of the equerries’ coach, which would convey him to 
Kew, where His Majesty was to receive an address. 

He told me, with a good deal of humour, that he suspected 
me of being rather absent m my official occupation, from little 
natural care about toilettes and such things. I could noi 
possibly deny this,—on the contrary, I owned I had, at first, 
found my attention unattainable, partly from flutter and em¬ 
barrassment, and partly from the reasons he so discerningly 
assigned. “ I have even,” I added, “ and not seldom, handed 
her her fan before her gown, and her gloves before her cap!—but 
I am better in all that now!” 

“ I should think all that very likely,” cried he, smiling; “ yet 
it is not very trifling with her Majesty, who is so exact and 
precise, such things seem to her of moment.” 

This is truth itself. 

I said, “ Ho,—she is more gracious, more land, indeed, to me 
than ever: she scarce speaks, scarce turns to me without a 
smile.” 

“Well,” cried he, extremely pleased, “ this must much soften 
your employment and confinement. And, indeed, it was most 
natural to expect this time of distress should prove a cement.” 

In two minutes more Miss Egerton came, and we went to 
the eating parlour, where we were speedily joined by the whole 
party. 
vol. in. 


12 
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Colonel Manners produced xne some notes Irom Dr Glasse, 
that were meant for the eye of the King, and consulted how to 
manage them. He then showed me a prayer, made upon the 
King’s recovery, by the clergyman of his own living, in Lincoln¬ 
shire : Mr. Willis abused it very much, as being methodistical, 
and assured me so was its writer. Lady Kobert Manners, mother 
of the Colonel, is a professed Methodist, and the Colonel has an 
occasional bias that way, which I think will end hereafter in 
that persuasion 

Thursday, March 19th —This morning their Majesties went 
to Kew, to receive addresses from the City, on the King’s re- 
n overy. 


Queen’s Lodge, Windsor. 

The rest of this month I shall not give by daily dates, but by 
its incidents. 

Our party was now much lessened. Colonel Goldsworthy 
made his retreat on the same day with Mr. Fairly, and some of 
the rest dropped off daily, till only Colonel Manners, who was 
in waiting, and General Lascelles, and Dr. John and Mr. Willis, 
with Major Price, remained. 

The officers of the Welsh Fusileers “ presented their compli¬ 
ments ” to me, in a card, to invite me to their ball; and as it 
was given on so joyful an occasion, and General Grenville was 
the commanding officer, I received her Majesty’s directions to 
go. So did Miss Planta and the ladies of the LoweT Lodge. 

Mrs. Douglas called to carry Miss Planta and me. Tell me 
if I have introduced that lady to you? She is wife to the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who is also our Dean of Windsor. 

All Windsor, and almost all Berkshire, assembled on this 
occasion; of course there was no lack of chattery and chatterers. 
I would not dance. General Grenville did the honours in offer¬ 
ing partners; and Colonel Balfour, colonel of the regiment, 
•proposed himself. However, these were soon answered, and 
glad to offer their services to the rest of their numerous 
claimants. 

All the rest of our household were there. Lord Harcourt 
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came anu showed me a new medallion, just presented him by 
the Queen, with a Latin inscription in honour of the King’s 
recovery. He called himself master of the order, from receiving 
the first in the distribution. “ Though,” he added, “lama very 
singular courtier, for I have been one, hitherto, without either 
profits or honours.” 

Hot so singular , thought I; for whoever makes a speech 
such as that, is in secret waitmg for both. 

I asked him, m a line of his favourite Mason, if he meant to 
" weave the light dance, in festive freedom gay v* « Ho,” he said • 
but this opened to much talk upon his friend, who is pretty 
avowedly no courtier at all! 

I think I need not mention meeting my beloved Fredy in 
town, on our delightful excursion thither for the Grand Restora¬ 
tion Drawing Room, in which the Queen received the compli¬ 
ments and congratulations of almost all the court part of the 
nation. 

Miss Cambridge worked me, upon this occasion, a suit, in 
silks upon tiffany, most excessively delicate and pretty, and 
much admired by her Majesty. 

All I shall mention of this town visit is, that, the day after 
the great drawing-room, Miss Fuzilier, for the first time since 
I have been in office, called upon me to inquire after the 
Queen. Miss Tryon, and Mrs. Tracey, and Mrs. Fielding, were 
with her. 

She looked serious, sensible, interesting. I thought instantly 
of the report concerning Mr. Fairly, and of his disavowal: but 
it was singular that the only time she opened her mouth to 
speak was to name him t Miss Tryon, who chatted incessantly, 
had spoken of the great confusion at the drawing-room, from 
the crowd: “It was intended to be better regulated,” said Miss 
F, “ Mr. Fairly told me.” 

She dropped her eye the moment she had spoken his name 
After this, as before it, she said nothing. 

On our return to Windsor we soon lost more of our party 
The excellent Mr. and Mrs. Smelt left us first. I was truly 
sorry to part with them; and Mr. Smelt held a long confidential 
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conference with me on the morning he went: he told me his 
plan also of retiring, to finish his life in the bosom of his children, 
in the north. When I expressed my inevitable concern, though 
unmixed with a shadow of remonstrance agamst a scheme so 
natural, right, and happy, he spoke to me in warmer terms than 
ever before dropped from him, of kind personal regard; and he 
finished it with laughingly exclaiming, “ Your whole conduct, m 
this trying situation, has appeared to me perfection. There! 
now it’s all out!—and I don’t know how it came to pass, for I 
never mentioned to you before how much I both love and 
honour you.” 

This would not lighten the projected separation; yet would I 
not, for the universe, even retard either of the retirements now 
planned by my two kind and most valuable supporters during 
the confinement I have endured. 

Major Price also returned to his cottage: I miss him, and 
grieve most to lose him, as he, I know, loves the sejour, and 
wishes to remain near the King. 

Mr. George Villiers, a younger brother of Lord Clarendon, was 
now here as groom of the bedchamber. He is very clever, some¬ 
what caustique, but so loyal and vehement in the King’s cause, 
that he has the appellation, from his party, of The Tiger. He 
would not obtain it for his person, which is remarkably slim, 
slight, and delicate. 

Miss Burney to Mrs . Locke. 

Kew, April, 1789. 

My dearest Friends,—I have her Majesty’s commands to inquire 
—whether you have any of a certain breed of poultry ? 

H.B. What breed I do not remember. 

And to say she has just received a small group of the same 
herself. 

H.B. The quantity I have forgotten. 

And to add, she is assured they are something very rare and 
scarce, and extraordinary and curious. 

H.B. By whom she was assured I have not heard. 
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And to subjoin, that you must send word if you have any of 
the same sort. 

N.B How you are to find that out, I cannot tell. 

And to mention, as a corollary, that, if you have none of them, 
and should like to have some, she has a cock and a hen she can 
spare, and will appropriate them to Mr. Locke and my dearest 
Predy. 

This conclusive stroke so pleased and exhilarated me, that 
forthwith I said you would both be enchanted, and so forgot all 
the preceding particulars. 

And I said, moreover, that I knew you would rear them, and 
cheer them, and fondle them like your children. 

So now—pray write a very fair answer fairly, in fair hand 
and to fair purpose. 

My Susanna is just now come—so all is fair with my dearest 
Mr. and Mrs. Locke’s. 

_ P. B. 

Queen’s Lodge, "Windsor. 

Apeil—I shall abbreviate this month also of its chronological 
exactness. 

The same gentlemen continued. Colonel Manners and Mr. G. 
Villiers. But Mrs. Schwellenberg is softened into nothing but 
civility and courtesy to me. To what the change is owing I 
cannot conjecture; but I do all that in me lies to support it, 
preferring the entire sacrifice of every moment, from our dinner 
to twelve at night, to her harshness and horrors. Nevertheless, 
a lassitude of existence creeps sensibly upon me. 

Colonel Manners, however, for the short half-hour of tea-time, 
is irresistibly diverting. He continues my constant friend and 
neighbour, and, while he affects to play off the coadjutrix to 
advantage, he nods at me, to draw forth my laughter or appro¬ 
bation, with the most alarming undisguise. I often fear her 
being affronted; but naturally she admires him very much for 
his uncommon share of beauty, and makes much allowance for 
his levity. However, the never-quite-comprehended affair of 
the leather bed-cover has in some degree intimidated her ever 
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since, as she constantly apprehends that, if he were provoked, he 
would play her some trick. 

He had been at White’s ball, given in town upon His Majesty’s 
recovery. We begged some account of it: he ranted away with 
great fluency, uttering little queer sarcasms at Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg by every opportunity, and colouring when he had done, 
with private fear of enraging her. This, however, she suspected 
not, or all his aim had been lost; for to alarm her is his delight. 

“I liked it all,” he said, in summing up his relation, "very 
well, except the music, and I like any caw—caw—caw, better 
than that sort of noise,—only you must not tell the King I say 
that, ma’am, because the King likes it.” 

She objected to the word “must not,” and protested she would 
not be directed by no one, and would tell it, if she pleased. 

Upon this, he began a most boisterous threatening of the 
evil consequences which would accrue to herself, though in so 
ludicrous a manner that how she could suppose him serious was 
my wonder. “ Take care of yourself, ma’am,” he cried, holding up 
his finger as if menacing a child; “ take care of yourself! T 
am not to be provoked twice!” 

This, after a proud resistance, conquered her; and, really 
frightened at she knew not what, she fretfully exclaimed, “ Ver 
well, sir!—I wish I had not comm down! I won’t no more! you 
might have your tea when you can get it!” 

Returning to his account, he owned he had been rather a little 
musical himself for once, which was when they all sang “ God 
save the King,” after the supper; for then he joined in the 
chorus, as well and as loud as any of them, "though some of 
the company,” he added, " took the liberty to ask me not to be 
so loud, because they pretended I was out of tune; but it was 
in such a good cause that I did not mind that.” 

She was no sooner recovered than the attack became \ erional 
again; and so it has continued ever since; he seems bent upon 
“ 'playing her off ” in all manners ; he braves her, then compli¬ 
ments her, assents to her opinion, and the next moment con¬ 
tradicts her; pretends uncommon friendship for her, and then 
laughs in her face. But his worst manoeuvre is a perpetual 
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application to me, by looks and sly glances, which fill me with 
terror of passing for an accomplice; and the more, as I find it 
utterly impossible to keep grave during these absurdities. 

And yet, the most extraordinary part of the story is that she 
really likes him! though at times she is so angry, she makes 
vows to keep to her own room. 

Mr. George Yilliers, -with far deeper aim, sneers out his 
own more artful satire, but is never understood; while Colonel 
Manners domineers with so high a hand, he carries all before 
him; and whenever Mrs. Schwellenberg, to lessen her mortifi¬ 
cation, draws me into the question, he instantly turns off what¬ 
ever she begins into some high-flown compliment, so worded 
also as to convey some comparative reproach. This offends more 
than alL 

When she complains to me of him, in his absence, I answer he 
is a mere schoolboy, for mischief, without serious design of dis¬ 
pleasing : but she tells me she sees he means to do her some 
harm, and she will let the King know, if he goes on at that rate 
for she does not choose such sort of familiarness. 

Once she apologised suddenly for her English, and Colonel 
Manners said, “ Oh, don’t mind that, ma’am, for I take no par¬ 
ticular notice as to your language.” 

“ But,” says she, “ Miss Berner might tell me, when I speak it 
sometimes not quite right, what you call.” 

“ Oh dear no, ma’am!” exclaimed he; “ Miss Burney is of too 
mild a disposition for that: she could not correct you strong 
enough to do you good.” 

“ Oh!—ver well, sir!” she cried, confounded by his effrontery. 

One day she lamented she had been absent when there was so 
much agreeable company in the house; *' And now,” she added 
“now that I am comm back, here is nobody!—not one!—no 
society!” 

He protested this was not to be endured, and told her that to 
reckon all us nobody was so bad, he should resent it. 

“ What will you do, my good Colonel ?” she cried. 

“ Oh ma’am, do ?—I will tell Dr. Davis.” 

“ And who bin he ?’ 
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“Why, he’s the master of Eton school, ma’am!” with a 
thundering bawl m her ears, that made her stop them. 

“No, sir!” she cried, indignantly, “I thank you for that! I 
won’t have no Dr. schoolmaster, what you call! I bin too old 
for that ” 

“ But ma’am, he shall bring you a Latin oration upon this sub¬ 
ject, and you must hear it!” 

“ Oh, ’tis all the sam 1 I shan’t not understand it, so I won’t 
not hear it.” 

“ But you must, ma’am If I write it, I shan’t let you off 
so.—you must hear it 

“ No, I won’t !—Miss Berner might,—give it her /” 

“Does Miss Burney know Latincried Mr. G. Villiers. 

“Not one word,” quoth I. 

“I believe that!” cried she; “but she might hear it the 

sa.m 1” 

The Queen graciously presented me with an extremely pretty 
medal of green and gold, and a motto, V%ve le JELoi, upon the 
Thanksgiving occasion, as well as a fan, ornamented with the 
words —Health restored to one, and happiness to millions . 


May.—I must give the few incidents of this month in all 
brevity. 

On the 2nd of May I met Colonel Manners, waiting at the 
comer of a passage leading towards the Queen’s apartments. 
“ Is the King, ma’am,” he cried, “ there ? because Prince William 
is come.” 

I had heard he was arrived in town,—and with much con¬ 
cern, since it was without leave of the King. It was in the 
illness, indeed, of the King he sailed to England, and when he 
had probably all the excuse of believing his Eoyal Eatker in¬ 
capable of further governance. How did I grieve for the feel¬ 
ings of that Loyal Father, in this idea' yet it certainly offers 
for Prince William his best apology. 

In the evening, while Mrs. Schwellenberg, Mrs. Zachary, and 
myself were sitting in the eating parlour, the door was suddenly 
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opened by Mr. Alberts, the Queen’s page, and “ Prince William ” 
was announced. 

He came to see Mrs. Schwellenberg. He is handsome, as 
are all the Eoyal Family, though he is not of a height to be 
called a good figure. He looked very hard at the two strangers, 
but made us all sit, very civilly, and drew a chair for himself, 
and began to discourse, with the most unbounded openness and 
careless ease, of everything that occurred to him. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg said she had pitied him for the grief he 
must have felt at the news of the King’s illness: “Yes,” cried 
he," I was very sorry for His Majesty, very sorry indeed,—no 
man loves the King better; of that be assured. But all sailors 
love their King . And I felt for the Q.ueen, too,—I did, ’faith. 
I was horribly agitated when I saw the King first. I could 
Hardly stand.” 

Then Mrs. Schwellenberg suddenly said, " Miss Berner, now 
you might see his Eoyal Highness; you wanted it so moch, and 
now you .might do it. Your Eoyal Highness, that is Miss Berner.” 

He rose very civilly, and bowed, to this strange freak of in¬ 
troduction : and, of course, I rose and curtseyed low, and waited 
his commands to sit again; which were given instantly, with 
great courtesy. 

“Ma’am,” cried he, “you have a brother in the service 1” “Yes, 
sir,” I answered, much pleased with this professional attention. 
He had not, he civilly said, the pleasure to know him, but he 
had heard of firm. 

Then, turning suddenly to Mrs. Schwellenberg, “ Pray,” cried 
he, “ what is become of Mrs.—Mrs.—Mrs. Hogentot V 

“ Oh, your Eoyal Highness!” cried she, stifling much offence, 
"do you mean the poor Haggerdom 1 —Oh, your Eoyal Highness! 
have you forgot her 1” 

“ I have, upon my word !”cried he, plumply; “upon my soul, I 
have 1” Then turning again to me, “ I am very happy, ma’am” he 
cried, “ to see you here; it gives me great pleasure the Queen should 
appoint the sister of a sea-officer to so eligible a situation. As 
long as she has a brother in the service, ma’am,” cried he to 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, “ I look upon her as one of us. Oh, ’faith I 
do! I do indeed! she is one of the corps.” 
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Then he said he had been making acquaintance with a new 
Princess, one he did not know nor remember—Princess Amelia. 
“Mary, too,” he said, “I had quite forgot; and they did not tell 
me who she was; so I went up to her, and, without m the least 
recollecting her, she’s so monstrously grown, I said, ‘Pray, 
ma’am, are you one of the attendants V ” 

Princess Sophia is his professed favourite. “ I have had the 
honour,” he cried, “ of about an hour’s conversation with that 
young lady, in the old style; though I have given up my mad 
frolics now. To be sure, I had a few in that style formerly 1 — 
upon my word I am almost ashamed!—-Ha! ha! ha!” 

Then, recollecting particulars, he laughed vehemently, but 
Mrs. Schwellenberg eagerly interrupted his communications; I 
fancy some of them might have related to our own sacred 
person 1 

“Augusta,” he said, “looks very well—a good face and counten¬ 
ance—she looks interesting—she looks as if she knew more than 
she would say; and I like that character.” 

He stayed a full hour, chatting in this good-humoured and 
familiar manner. 

Por all the early part of this month I was grievously ill with 
a pain in my face. I applied for it a blister, in vain; I had then 
recourse to leeches, and one of them certainly bit a nervo, for 
what I suffered surpasses description; it was torture, it was 
agony! I fully thought myself poisoned, and I am most thankful 
to add that during that persuasion I felt a freedom from what are 
called “ the horrors of doath,” which, at my recovery and ever 
since, has paid me for that exquisite suffering. 

All good, all patient with human infirmities, I painted to my¬ 
self that Great Creator before whom I believed myself prema¬ 
turely appearing, and the dread of his wrath was sunk in the 
hope of his mercy through the Redeemer. Whether 1 should feel 
tins mental calm when not in such dire bodily pain, Heaven only 
knows! I am the happier that I have ever felt it, when I 
believed the end of all approaching. 

But why do I forget the resolution with which I began these 
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my chronicles, of never mixing with them my religious senti 
ments—opinions—hopes—fears—belief—or aspirations ? 

In my books upon those, which no human eye but my own 
has ever been cast over, I blend nothing mundane—I mean as to 
my affairs, for as to my thoughts and feelings, let me try how I 
may—and I try with all my might—to refine them and fit them 
for sacred subjects—I dare not presume that I have had such 
success as really to have purified them from the worldly dross 
that forms, rather than mingles with, all I scrawl down helter- 
skelter in my memorandum chronicles. However, I never will 
jumble together what I deem holy with what I know to be 
trivial. 

June. —This month, till our journey to Weymouth took place, 
passed without mark or likelihood, save one little token of 
Spanish gallantry from the Marquis del Campo, who, when he 
came to Windsor, after reproving me very chilly for being absent 
from his f6te, told me he had remembered me during the draw¬ 
ing of his lottery that night, and “ had taken the liberty to bring 
me my prize,” which was a blue enamel ring with a motto. 

How, though this remembrance on such an evening was im¬ 
possible, there was no refusing, without affronting him, the very 
good-humoured and polite pretence. 

Mrs. Douglas gave a ball at the Bishop’s Deanery-house, on 
the King’s recovery, the day before our journey, and the reason 
of the affair induced Her Majesty to order me to accept Mrs. 
Douglas’s invitation. It was gay and pleasant enough. 

Thursday, June 25th —This morning I was called before five 
o’clock, though various packages and business had kept me up 
till near three. 

The day was rainy, but the road was beautiful; Windsor Great 
Park, in particular is charming. 

The crowds increased as we advanced, and at Winchester tlio 
town was one head. I saw Dr. Warton, but could not stop the 
carriage. The King was everywhere received with acclamation. 
His popularity is greater than ever. Compassion for his late suf¬ 
ferings seems to have endeared him now to all conditions of men. 
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At Eomsey, on the steps of the Town Hall, an orchestra wa 
formed, and a band of musicians, in common brown coarse clot] 
and red neckcloths, and even in carters’ loose gowns, made . 
chorus of “ God save the King,” in which the countless multitud 
joined, in such loud acclamation, that their loyalty and heartines 
and natural joy almost surprised me into a sob before I knev 
myself at all affected by them. 

The new Forest is all beauty, and when we approached Lynd 
hurst the crowds wore as picturesque an appearance as the land 
scapes; they were all m decent attire, and, the great space giving 
them full room, the cool beauty of the verdure between the 
groups took away all idea of inconvenience, and made their live 
gaiety a scene to joy beholders. 

Carriages of all sorts lined the road-side:—chariots, chaises 
landaus, carts, waggons, whiskies, gigs, phaetons—mixed and in¬ 
termixed, filled within and surrounded without by faces all glee 
and delight. 

Such was the scenery for miles before we reached Lyndhurst. 
The old law of the forest, that His Majesty must be presented 
with two milk-white greyhounds, peculiarly decorated, upon his 
entrance into the Hew Forest, gathered together multitudes to 
see the show. A party, also, of foresters, habited m green, and 
each with a bugle-horn, met His Majesty at the same time. 

Arrived at Lyndhurst, we drove to the Duke of Gloucester’s. 
The Boyal Family were just before us, but the two colonels came 
and handed us through the crowd. 

The house, intended for a mere hunting-seat, was built by 
Charles H, and seems quite unimproved and unrepaired from 
its first foundation. It is the King’s, but lent to the Duke 
of Gloucester. It is a straggling, inconvenient old house, 
but delightfully situated, in a village,—looking, indeed, at present, 
like a populous town, from the amazing concourse of people that 
have crowded into it. 

The bowmen and archers and bugle-horns are to attend the 
King while he stays here, in all hi3 rides. 

The Duke of Gloucester was ready to receive the Koyal Family, 
who are all in the highest spirits and delight. 

I have a small old bedchamber, but a large and commodious 
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parlour, in which the gentlemen join Miss Planta and me to 
breakfast and to drink tea. They dme at the royal table. We 
are to remain here some days. 

During the King’s dinner, which was in a parlour looking mto 
the garden, he permitted the people to come to the window; and 
their delight and rapture in seeing their monarch at table, with 
the evident hungry feeling it occasioned, made a contrast of ad¬ 
miration and deprivation truly comic. They crowded, however, 
so excessively, that this can be permitted them no more. They 
broke down all the paling, and much of the hedges, and some of 
the windows, and all by eagerness and multitude, for they were 
perfectly civil and well-behaved. 

In the afternoon the royal party came into my parlour; and 
the moment the people saw the star, they set up such a shout as 
made a ring all around the village; for my parlour has the same 
view with the royal rooms into the garden, where this crowd was 
assembled, and the new rapture was simply at seeing the King in 
a new apartment! 

They all walked out, about and around the village, in the 
evening, and the delighted mob accompanied them. The moment 
they stepped out of the house, the people, with one voice, struck 
up “ God save the King!” I assure you I cried like a child 
twenty times in the day, at the honest and rapturous effusions of 
such artless and disinterested loyalty. The King’s illness and 
recovery maize me tender, as Count Mannuccia said, upon every 
recollection. 

These good villagers continued singing this loyal song during 
the whole walk, without any intermission, except to shout “huzza!” 
at the end of every stanza. They returned so hoarse, that I 
longed to give them all some lemonade. Probably they longed 
for something they would have called better! ’Twas well the 
King could walk no longer • I think, if he had, they would have 
died singing around him. 

Tuesday, June 30th.— We continued at Lyndhurst five days: 
and the tranquillity of the life, and the beauty of the country, 
would have made it very regaling to me indeed, but for the fa¬ 
tigue of having no maid, yet being always in readiness to play 
the part of an attendant myself. 
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I went twice to see the house of Sir Philip Jennings Clerke 
my old acquaintance at Streatham. I regretted he was no more 
he would so much have prided and rejoiced m showing his place. 
His opposition principles would not have interfered with that 
private act of duty from a subject to a sovereign. How did I 
call to mind Mrs. Thrale, upon this spot! not that I had seen it 
with her, or ever before; but that its late owner was one of her 
smcerest admirers. 

Miss Planta and myself drove also to Southampton, by the 
Queen’s direction. It is a pretty clean town, and the views from 
the Southampton Water are highly picturesque: but all this I 
had seen to far greater advantage, with Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale. Ah, Mrs. Thrale 1—In thinking her over, as I saw again 
the same spot, how much did I wish to see with it the same— 
once so dear—companion 1 

On the Sunday we all went to the parish church; and after 
the service, instead of a psalm, imagine our surprise to hear the 
whole congregation join in “ God save the KingMisplaced as 
this was in a church, its intent was so kind, loyal, and affection¬ 
ate, that I believe there was not a dry eye amongst either singers 
or hearers. The King’s late dreadful illness has rendered this 
song quite melting to me. 

This day we quitted Lyndhurst; not without regret, for so 
private is its situation, I could stroll about in its beautiful neigh¬ 
bourhood quite alone. 

The journey to Weymouth was one scene of festivity and re¬ 
joicing. The people were everywhere collected, and everywhere 
delighted. We passed through Salisbury, where a magnificent 
arch was erected, of festoons of flowers, for the King’s car¬ 
riage to pass under, and mottoed with “The King restored,” 
and “ Long live the King,” in three divisions. The green bow¬ 
men accompanied the train thus far; and the clothiers and manu¬ 
facturers here met it, dressed out in white loose frocks, flowers, 
and ribbons, with sticks or caps emblematically decorated from 
their several manufactories. And the acclamations with which 
the King was received amongst them—it was a rapture past de¬ 
scription. 

At Plandford there was nearly the same ceremony. 
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At every gentleman’s seat which we passed, the owners and 
their families stood at the gate, and their guests or neighbours 
were m carriages all round. 

At Dorchester the crowd seemed still increased. The city had 
so antique an air, I longed to investigate its old buildings The 
houses have the most ancient appearance of any that are inha¬ 
bited that I have happened to see: and inhabited they were 
indeed 1 every window-sash was removed, for face above face to 
peep out, and every old balcony and all the leads of the houses 
seemed turned into booths for fairs. It seems, also, the most 
populous town I have seen; I judge not by the concourse of the 
young and middle-aged—those we saw everywhere alike, as they 
may gather together from all quarters—but from the amazing 
quantity of indigenous residers; old women and young children. 
There seemed families of ten or twelve of the latter in every 
house; and the old women were so numerous, that they gave the 
whole scene the air of a rural masquerade. 

Girls, with chaplets, beautiful young creatures, strewed the 
entrance of various villages with flowers. 

Gloucester House, which we now inhabit, at Weymouth, is 
situated in front of the sea, and the sands of the bay before it 
are perfectly smooth and soft. 

The whole town, and Melcomb Eegis, and half the county of 
Dorset, seemed assembled to welcome their Majesties 

I have here a very good parlour, but dull, from its aspect, 
Nothing but the sea' at Weymouth affords any life or spirit. My 
bedroom is in' the attics. Nothing like living at a court for 
exaltation. Yet even with this gratification, which extends to Miss 
Planta, the house will only hold the females of the party. The 
two adjoining houses are added, for the gentlemen, and the 
pages, and some other of the suite, cooks, &c.—but the footmen 
are obliged to lodge still farther off. 

The bay is very beautiful, after its kind; a peninsula shuts 
out Portland Island and the broad ocean. 

The King, and Queen, and Princesses* and their suite, walked 
out in the evening; an immense crowd attended them— sailors. 
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bargemen, mechanics, countrymen; and all united in so vociferou 
a volley of “ God save the King,” that the noise was stunning. 

At near ten o’clock Lord Courtown came into my parlour, as 
it is called, and said the town was all illuminated, and invitee 
Miss Planta and me to a walk upon the sands. Their Majesties 
were come in to supper. We took a stroll under his escort, ano 
found it singularly beautiful, the night being very fine, and 
several boats and small vessels lighted up, and in motion upon 
the sea. The illumination extended through Melcomb Eegis and 
Weymouth. Gloucester Eow, in which we live, is properly in 
Melcomb Eegis; but the two towns join each other, and are 
often confounded. 

The preparations of festive loyalty were universal. Not a 
child could we meet that had not a bandeau round its head, cap, 
or hat, of “ God save the Kingall the bargemen wore it in 
cockades; and even the bathing-women had it in large coarse 
girdles round their waists. It is printed in golden letters upon 
most of the bathing-machines, and in various scrolls and devices 
it adorns every shop and almost every house in the two towns. 


Gloucester House, Weymouth. 

Wednesday, July 8th. —We are settled here comfortably 
enough. Miss Planta and I breakfast as well as dine together 
alone; the gentlemen have a breakfast-parlour in the adjoining 
house, and we meet only at tea, and seldom then. They have all 
acquaintance here, in this Gloucester Eow, and stroll from the 
terrace or the sands, to visit them during the tea vacation time. 

I like this much: I see them just enough to keep up sociability, 
without any necessary constraint; for I attend the tea-table only 
at my own hour, and they come, or not, according to chance or 
their convenience. 

The King bathes, and with great success; a machine follows 
the Eoyal one into the sea, filled with fiddlers, who play “ God 
save the King,” as his Majesty takes his plunge! 

I am delighted with the soft air and soft footing upon the 
sands, and stroll up and down them morning, noon, and night 
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As they are close before the house, I can get to and from them 
m a moment. 

Her Majesty has graciously hired a little maid between Miss 
Planta and me, who comes for the day. We have no accom¬ 
modation for her sleeping here; but it is an unspeakable relief 
to our personal fatigues. 

Dr. Gisbume is here, to attend his Majesty; and the Queen 
has ordered me to invite him to dine at my table. He comes 
regularly. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 


Gloucester House, Weymoutli, July 13,1789. 

My dearest Padre’s kind letter was most truly welcome to me. 
When I am so distant, the term of absence or of silence seems 
always doubly long to me. 

The bay here is most beautiful, the sea never rough, generally 
calm and gentle, and the sands perfectly smooth and pleasant 
I have not yet bathed, for I have had a cold in my head, which I 
caught at Lyndhurst, and which makes me fear beginning; but 
I have hopes to be well enough to-morrow, and thenceforward to 
ail nothing more. It is my intention to cast away all superfluous 
complaints into the main ocean, which I think quite sufficiently 
capacious to hold them; and really my little frame will find 
enough to carry and manage without them. 

Colonel Goldsworthy has just sent me in a newspaper contain¬ 
ing intelligence that Angelica Kauffmann * is making drawings 
from “ Evelina” for the Empress of Russia! Do you thfav the 
Empress of Russia hears of anything now besides Turkey and 
the Emperor 2 And is not Angelica Kauflmann dead ? 0, what 
an Oracle! for such is the paper called. 

His Majesty is in delightful health, and much-improved 
spirits. All agree he never looked better. The loyalty of all 
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this place is excessive; they have dressed out every street with 
labels of "God save the King;” all the shops have it over the doors; 
all the children wear it in their caps—all the labourers in their 
hats, and all the sailors in their voices ; for they never approach 
the house without shouting it aloud—nor see the King, or his 
shadow,without beginning to huzza, and going on to three cheers. 

The bathing-machines make it their motto over all their win¬ 
dows ; and those bathers that belong to the royal dippers wear 
it in bandeaux on their bonnets, to go into the sea; and have it 
again, in large letters, round their waists, to encounter the waves. 
Flannel dresses, tucked up, and no shoes nor stockings, with 
bandeaux and girdles, have a most singular appearance; and 
when first I surveyed these loyal nymphs, it was with some diffi¬ 
culty I kept my features in order 

Nor is this all. Think but of the surprise of His Majesty 
when, the first time of his bathing, he had no sooner popped his 
royal head under water than a band of music, concealed m a 
neighbouring machine, struck up “ God save great George our 
King.” 

One thing, however, was a little unlucky;—when the Mayor 
and burgesses came with the address, they requested leave to 
kiss hands. This was graciously accorded; but, the Mayor ad¬ 
vancing m a common way, to take the Queen's hand, as he 
might that of any lady mayoress, Colonel Gwynn, who stood by, 
whispered, " You must kneel, sir I” He found, however, that he 
took no notice of this hint, but kissed the Queen’s hand erect 
As he passed him, in his way back, the Colonel said, “ You 
should have knelt, sir!” 

"Sir,” answered the poor Mayor, "I cannot.” 

"Everybody does, sir.” 

“ Sir,—I have a wooden leg 

Poor man! ’twas such a surprise! and such an excuse as no 
one could dispule. 

But the absurdity of the matter followed—all the rest did the 
same; taking the same privilege, by the example, without the 
same or any cause! 

We have just got Mrs. Piozzi’s book here. My Royal Mistress 
is reading, and will then lend it me. Have you read it ? 
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There is almost no general company here, as the proper season 
does not begin till autumn; but the party attendant on the King 
and Queen is large, and the principal people of the county— 
Lord Digby, Admiral Digby, Mr. Pitt Darner, Lord Milton, Mr. 
Kolle, &c, &c,—all are coming to and fro continually. Our 
home party is just the same as it began. 

A thousand thanks for your home news. 

I am, most dear sir, 

Affectionately and dutifully, your 

F B. 


Wednesday, July 15tii. —The Magnificent , a man-of-war of 
74 guns, commanded by an old captain of James’s (Onslow), is 
now stationed at the entrance of the bay, for the security at once 
and pleasure of the King; and a fine frigate, the Southampton, 
Captain Douglas, is nearer in, and brought for the King to cruise 
about. Captain Douglas is nephew to Sir Andrew Snape Ham¬ 
mond, who married a cousin of our Mr. Crisp. 

~ The King and Koyal party have been to visit the frigate 
Miss Planta and myself went to see the ceremony from a place 
called the Look-out—a beautiful spot. But I have not much 
taste for sea receptions and honours: the firing a salute is so 
strange a mode of hospitality and politeness. 

I have subscribed to the library here, which is not a bad one ; 
and I have met with a favourite old book of my dearest Mrs. 
Delany, and bought it from that remembrance. It is Bishop 
Patrick’s “ Pilgrimand common sense and reason keep so near 
the enthusiasm of its devotion, that no one, I think, can read it 
without profit. There is, in particular, one part that treats of 
Friendship, in a style and with sentiments so loftily touching 
and true, that I must recommend it to my dear sisters, and will 
lend it them whenever we meet. 

Mrs. Gwynn is arrived, and means to spend the Eoyal season 
here. She lodges at the hotel just by, and we have met several 
tunes. She is very soft and pleasing, and still as beautiful as an 
angel. We have had two or three long t§te-&rt$tes, and talked 
over, with great pleasure, anecdotes of our former mutual 

18—2 
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acquaintances—Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs Tlirale, 
Baretti, Miss Eeynolds, Miss Palmer, and her old admirer. Dr. 
Goldsmith, of whom she relates—as who does not ?—a thousand 
ridiculous traits. 

The Queen is reading Mrs. Piozzi’s * Tour” to me, instead of 
my reading it to her. She loves reading aloud, and m this work 
finds me an able commentator. How lilve herself, how charac¬ 
teristic is every line!—Wild, entertaining, flighty, inconsistent, 
and clever! 

Thursday, July IGth.—Y esterday we all went to the theatre. 
The King has taken the centre front box for himself, and family, 
and attendants. The side boxes are too small. The Queen or¬ 
dered places for Miss Planta and me, which are in the front row 
of a box next but one to the royals. Thus, m this case, our 
want of rank to be in their public suite gives us better seats 
than those high enough to stand behind them! 

Lady Sydney, Lady Courtown’s sister, and Miss Townshend, 
her daughter, sat in the intermediate box, and were very 
sociable. I have met them here occasionally, and like them 
very well. 

’Tis a pretty little theatre, but its entertainment was quite in 
the bam style: a mere medley—songs, dances, imitations—and 
all very bad. But Lord Chesterfield, who is here, and who 
seems chief director, promises all will be better. 

This morning the Royal party went to Dorchester, and I 
strolled upon the sands with Mrs. Gwynn. We overtook a lady, 
of" a very majestic port and demeanour, who solemnly returned 
Mrs. Gwynn’s salutation, and then addressed herself to me with 
similar gravity. I saw a face I knew, and of very uncommon 
beauty; but did not immediately recollect it was Mrs. Siddons. 

She is come here, she says, solely for her health; she has spent 
some days with Mrs. Gwynn, at General Harcourt’s. Her hus¬ 
band was with her, and a sweet child. 

I wished to have tried if her solemnity would have worn away 
by length of conversation; but I was obliged to hasten home. 
But my dearest Pred/s opinion, joined to that of my sister 
Esther, satisfies me I was a loser by this necessary forbearance. 
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Fbiday, July 17th. — The play was again settled lor to-night, 
to see Mr. Quick. 

The theatric entertainments were the “ The Irish Widow,” and 
“ The Devil to Pay.” Mrs. Wells performed m both, and ad¬ 
mirably. 

Sunday, July 26th — Yesterday we went again to the play, 
and saw “ The Midnight Hour” and “ The Commissary.” The 
latter, from the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” is comic to convul¬ 
sion ; and the burlesque of Quick and Mrs. Wells united made 
me laugh quite immoderately. 

Dr Bell, one of the King’s chaplains, gave us to-day an admi¬ 
rable sermon. 

Mr. Parish, a brother-in-law of Miss Planta’s, came in the 
evening—just arrived from France, where all is confusion, com¬ 
motion, and impending revolution. 

Tuesday, July 28th —To-day, by the Queen’s desire, I in¬ 
vited Dr. Glasse to dinner. I did not know him, and it was 
awkward enough; but Dr. Gisburne was, fortunately, acquainted 
with him, and Mr. Planta, brother to my fellow-traveller, who is 
here for a few days. 

Dr. Glasse is a famous pedagogue and a celebrated preacher. 
He is gentle and placid, but rather too simpering and compla¬ 
cent, Mr. Planta is sensible, manly, and agreeable. 

All went off very well; and during dinner'Mr. Planta related 
a very interesting recent anecdote of a Mr. Hamilton, who had 
been a great sufferer by a false imprisonment, and who would 
have been used extremely ill, " but for the spirited and humane 
exertions of Mr. Cambridge, the clergyman, who has done him¬ 
self great and deserved credit by his conduct upon the occasion.” 

I am never surprised to hear of any good action he performs. 
I believe, indeed, whatever is in his power is done invariably. 

Wednesday, July 29th. —We went to the play, and saw 
Mrs. Siddons in Rosalind. She looked beautifully, but too large 
for that shepherd’s dress; and her gaiety sits not naturally upon 
her—it seems more like disguised gravity. I must own my ad¬ 
miration for her confined to her tragic powers; and there it is 
raised so high that I feel mortified, in a degree, to see her so much 
fainter tte mpts and success in comedy. 
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Friday, July 31st. —This afternoon, when I came into the 
parlour, I saw a stranger, hut habited in the uniform, and of a 
pleasing appearance. We bowed and curtseyed—both silent. I 
expected him to announce his business; he expected me to give 
him some welcome; which when I found, concluding him arrived 
on some commands from the King, I begged him to be seated, ant] 
took my usual chair. 

“ Perhaps, ma’am,” he then cried, “ this is your room 

I assented, a little surprised. 

“ I am just come,” he said, “ with the Duke of Gloucester, who 
is gone to His Majesty.” 

“ Then perhaps, sir,” cried I, “ this is your room 

He laughed, but disclaimed owning it. However, I found 
ne was the Duke’s gentleman in waitmg, and had concluded this 
the apartment destined for the equerries. 

This retort courteous in our address took off stiffness from 
either side, and we entered into a general conversation, chiefly 
upon the French. I found him sprightly, intelligent, and well- 
bred. He stayed with me more than an hour, and then parted 
to look for the equerries, to whose apartments I sent Oolumb to 
conduct him; and neither of us, probably, knew the name of the 
other till we were separated; I then found his w as Vincent. He 
is a nephew of Sir George Howard. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

Royal Visit to Lulworth Castle—A Provincial Audience—Ruial Excursion 
—Description of Lulwoith. Castle—Mrs. Siddons in Mrs Oakley—Their 
Majesties at the Rooms—First Sight of Mr. Pitt—Lord Chatham, the 
Duke of Richmond, &c.—Royal Tour—Arrival at Exeter—Dr. Buller— 
Saltram—Mount Edgecumbe—Plymouth Dock—Admiral La Eorey— 
Anchor-making—A British Man-of-War—Lords Ealmouth and Stopford 
—Lord Hood—Lord and Lady Mount-Edgecumbe—Lord Valletort— 
Miss Harriet Bowdler—Departure of the Royal Party from Weymouth 
—Royal Visits to Sherborne Castle and Longleat—Marquis of Bath— 
Mrs. Delany—Old Portraits—Royal Visit to Lord Aylesbury at Totten¬ 
ham Park—Return to Windsor—Horrors of the French Revolution- 
Reminiscences—Queen Elizabeth’s “Virgmal Book”—The Royal Family 
at the Theatre—Lord Mountmorres—Enthusiastic Reception of the 
King—The Dramatist—The French Notables—John Wilkes—A New 
Acquaintance—Major Garth—The Bishop of Salisbury—Bishop Hurd— 
The Waldegraves, 


Gloucester House, Weymouth. 

Monday, August 3rd. —The loyalty and obedient respect of the 
people here to their King are in a truly primitive style. The 
-whole Royal party went to see Lulworth Castle, intending to be 
back to dinner, and go to the play at night, which their Majesties 
had ordered, with Mrs. Siddons to play Lady Townly. Dinner¬ 
time, however, came and passed, and they arrived not. They 
went by sea, and the wind proved contrary; and about seven 
o’clock a hobby groom was despatched hither by land, with in¬ 
telligence that they had only reached Lulworth Castle at five 
o’clock. They meant to be certainly back by eight; but sent 
their commands that the farce might be performed first, and the 
play wait them. 

The manager repeated this to the audience,—already waiting 
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and wearied; but a loud applause testified their agreeability to 
whatever could be proposed. 

The farce, however, was much sooner over than the passage 
from Lulworth Castle. It was ten o'clock when they landed! 
And all this time the audience—spectators rather—quietly 
waited! 

They landed just by the theatre, and went to the house of 
Lady Pembroke, who is now here in attendance upon the Queen: 
and there they sent home for the King’s page, with a wig , &c.; 
and the Queen’s wardrobe-woman, with similar decorations; 
and a message to Miss Planta and me, that we might go at once 
to the theatre. 

We obeyed; and soon after they appeared, and were received 
with the most violent gusts of joy and huzzas, even from the 
galleries over their heads, whose patience had not the reward of 
seeing them at last. 

Is not this a charming trait of provincial popularity ? 

Mrs. Siddons, in her looks, and the tragic part, was exquisite. 

Tuesday, August 4th.— To-day all the Koyals went to Sher¬ 
borne Castle. 

My day being perfectly at liberty, Mrs. Gwynn stayed and 
spent it with me. 

The weather was beautiful; the sea-breezes here keep off in¬ 
tense heat in the warmest season. We walked first to see the 

shrubbery and plantation of a lady, Mrs. f> —.-, who has a very 

pretty house about a mile and a half out of the town. Here we 
rested, and regaled ourselves with sweet flowers, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to the old castle,—its ruins rather,—which we most com¬ 
pletely examined, not leaving one stone untrod, except such as 
must have precipitated us into the sea. This castle is built 
almost in the sea, upon a perpendicular rock, and its situation, 
therefore, is nobly bold and striking. It is little more now than 
walls, and a few little winding staircases at its four corners. 

I had not imagined my beautiful companion could have taken 
so much pleasure from an excursion so romantic and lonely; but 
she enjoyed it very much, .clambered about as unaffectedly as if 
she had lived in rural scenes all lier life, and left nothing un¬ 
examined. 
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We then prowled along the sands at the foot of the adjoining 
rocks, and picked up sea-weeds and shells; but I do not think 
they were such as to drive Sir Ashton Lever, or the Museum- 
keepers, to despair' We had the Queen’s two little dogs, Badine 
and Phillis, for our guards and associates. We returned home to 
a very late tea, thoroughly tired, but very much pleased. To me 
it was the only rural excursion I had taken for more than three 
years. 

The Eoyal party came not home till past eleven o’clock The 
Queen was much delighted with Sherborne Castle, which abounds 
with regal curiosities, honourably acquired by the family. 

Saturday, August 8th. —To-day we went to Lulworth Castle; 
but not with Mrs. Gwynn. Her Majesty ordered our Eoyal 
coach and four, and directed me to take the two He Lucs. 

Lulworth Castle is beautifully situated, with a near and noble 
view of the sea. It has a spacious and very fine park, and com¬ 
mands a great extent of prospect. It is the property of Mr. 
Weld, a Eoman Catholic, whose eldest brother was first husband 
of Mrs. Pitzherbert. A singular circumstance, that their Majesties 
should visit a house in which, so few years ago, she might have 
received them. 

There is in it a Eoman Catholic chapel that is truly elegant,— 
a Pantheon in mimature,—and ornamented with immense ex¬ 
pense and richness. The altar is all of finest variegated marbles, 
and precious stones are glittering from every angle. The priests” 
vestments, which are very superb, and all the sacerdotal array, 
were shown us as particular favours: and Colonel Goldsworthy 
comically said he doubted not they had incense and oblations for 
a week to come, by way of purification for our heretical curiosity. 

The castle is built with four turrets. It is not very ancient, 
and the inside is completely modern, and fitted up with great 
elegance. It abounds in pictures of priests, saints, monks, and 
nuns, and is decorated with crosses and Eoman Catholic devices 
without end. 

They show one room in which two of our Kings have slept j 
Charles II. and poor James II. 

We returned home to dinner, and in the evening went to the 
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play Mrs. Siddons performed Mrs. Oakley. What pity thus to 
throw away her talents! But the Queen dislikes tragedy, and 
the honour to play before the Eoyal family blinds her to the 
little credit acquired by playing comedy 

Sunday, August 9th.— The King had a council yesterday, 
which brought most of the great officers of state to Weymouth. 

This morning so many of them came to church, that, for want 
of room, Colonels Gwynn and Goldsworthy asked to sit in the 
pew appropriated for Miss Planta and me. 

In the evening, Her Majesty desired Miss Planta and me to 
go to the rooms, whither they commonly go themselves on Sun¬ 
day evenings, and, after looking round them, and speaking where 
they choose, they retne to tea m an inner apartment with their 
own party, but leave the door wide open, both to see and be seen. 

Upon receiving this command, I called upon Mrs. Gwynn, 
and begged her permission for our joining her. We agreed to 
call for her at eight o’clock 

The rooms are convenient and spacious: we found them very 
lull As soon as the Eoyal party came, a circle was foimed, and 
they moved round it, just as before the ball at St. James’s, the 
King one way with his chamberlain, the new-made Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the Queen the other with the Princesses, Lady 
Courtown, &c. The rest of the attendants planted themselves 
round in the circle. 

I had now the pleasure, for the first time, to see Mr Pitt; but 
his appearance is his least recommendation; it is neither noble 
nor expressive. Lord Chatham, the Duke of Eichmond, Mr. 
Villiers, Lord Delawarr, &c., &c, were in the circle, and spoken 
to a long time each. 

Monday, August 10th.— This evening I had a large party to 
tea; Lord Courtown, the new Marquis of Salisbury, Colonels 
Gwynne and Goldsworthy, Miss Planta, and the two De Lucs. 

Wednesday, August 12th.— This is the Pnnce of Wales’s 
birthday; but it has not been kept. 

Thursday, August 13th. —We began our Western tour We 
all went in the same order as we set out from Windsor. 

We arrived at Exeter to a very late dinner. We were lodged 
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at the Deanery; and Dr. Buller, the dean, desired a conference- 
•with me, for we came first, leaving the Royals at Sir George 
Young’s. He was very civil, and m high glee- I had never 
seen him before; but he told me he introduced himself, by this 
opportunity, at the express desire of Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. 
Castle, who were both his relations, as well as of Dr. Warton. I 
was glad to hear myself yet remembered by them. 

The crowds, the rejoicings, the hallooing, and singing, and gar¬ 
landing, and decorating of all the inhabitants of this old city, and 
of all the country through which we passed, made the journey 
quite charming—such happy loyalty as beamed from all ranks 
and descriptions of men came close to the heart m sympathetic 

joy. 

We passed all the next day at the Deanery, which was so 
insufficient to our party, that not only the gentlemen, one and 
all, lodged at the hotel, but even Lady Courtown and the two- 
Lady Waldegraves I saw nothing of any of them while we 
stayed at Exeter. I strolled with Miss Planta about the town, 
which is populous and busy enough, but close and ugly. The 
principal parade for company, however, takes in a fine view of 
the country; and the cathedral is old and curious. 

I had already been all this tour, with Mr. and Mrs. Rishton, 
on the first year of their marriage, as my dearest Susanna may 
remember. 

The excessive and intemperate eagerness of the people to see 
the Royal Family here made them crowd so immoderately that, 
after the first essay, they feared going out amongst them. 

The next morning, Saturday the 15th, we quitted Exeter, in 
which there had been one constant mob surrounding the Deanery 
from the moment of our entrance. 

We proceeded through a country the most fertile, varied, rural, 
and delightful in England, till we came to the end of our aim, Salt- 
ram. We passed through such beautiful villages, and so animated 
a concourse of people, that the whole journey proved truly delect¬ 
able. Arches of flowers were erected for the Royal Family ta 
pass under at almost eveiy town, with various loyal devices, 
expressive of their satisfaction in this circuit. How happy must 
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have been the King t—how deservedly! The greatest conqueror 
could never pass through his dominions with fuller acclamations 
of joy from his devoted subjects than George III. experienced, 
simply from having won their love by the even tenor of an 
unspotted life, which, at length, has vanquished all the hearts of 
all his subjects. 

Our entrance at Saltram was, personally to Miss Planta and 
me, very disagreeable. We followed immediately after the Koyals 
and equerries; and so many of the neighbouring gentry, the 
officers, &c, were assembled to receive them, that we had to make 
our way through a crowd of starers the most tremendous, while 
the Koyals all stood at the windows, and the other attendants 
in the hall. 

The house is one of the most magnificent in the kingdom. It 
accommodated us all, even to every footman, without by any 
means filling the whole. 

The state apartments on the ground floor ore superb; hung 
with crimson damask, and ornamented with pictures, some few of 
the Spanish school, the rest by Sir Joshua Keynolds, Angelica, 
and some few by other artists. 

Its view is noble; it extends to Plymouth, Mount-Edgccumbe, 
and the neighbouring fine country. The sea at times fills up a 
part of the domain almost dose to the house, and then its pro¬ 
spect is complete. 

I had a sweet parlour allotted me, with the far most beautiful 
view of any, on the ground floor, and opening upon the state 
apartments, with a library for the next room to it. It is a very 
superb apartment in its fitting up. Lord Borringdon, the owner, 
is a minor. Mr. Kobinson, who married Miss Harris, is one of his 
maternal uncles, and one of liis guardians. 

Sunday, August 16th. —This is the birthday of the Duke of 
York. Births and deaths I—how do they mako up the calcula¬ 
tions of time! 

Lord Courtown brought mo a vory obliging message from Lady 
Mount-Edgecumbe, who had been here at noon to kiss hands, on 
becoming a Countess from a Baroness. Sbe sent to invite me to 
see her place, and contrive to dine and spend the day there. Her 
Majesty approves the Mount-Edgecumbe invitation. 
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Monday, August 17tii,— The Queen sent for me in the aftete 
noon, to hear her own private diary, and tell her if it was Eng-’’ 
ifeV Indeed there was scarce an expression that was foreign. 

Tuesday, August 18th. —This morning the Eoyals were all at 
a grand naval review. I spent the time very serenely in my 
favourite wood, which abounds m seats of all sorts; and then I 
took a fountain pen, and wrote my rough journal for copying to 
my dear Sorelle. , 

In the'evening, lord Courtown, opening my parlour door, 
called out, 

“ May one come in v> 

“May oneV' exclaimed Colonel Goldsworthy; “may two — 
may three —may four ?—I like your one, indeed !” 

An ri m they all entered, and remained m sociable conversation 
till they were all called, late, to cards. 

Wednesday, August 19th. —Again this morning was spent by 
the Eoyals at Plymouth Dock—by me m strolls round the house. 
The wood here is truly enchanting; the paths on the slant down 
to the water resemble those of sweet bTorbury Park. 

The tea, also, was too much the same to be worth detailing. I 
will only mention a speech which could not but divert me, of 
Mr Alberts, the Queen’s page. He said nobody dared represent 
to the King the danger of his present continual exertion in this 
hot weather, “unless it is Mr Fairly,” he added, “who can say 
anything, in his genteel roundabout way.” 

‘Ekiday, August 21st. —To-day the Eoyals went to Mount- 
Edgecumbe, and her Majesty had commissioned Lady Courtown 
to arrange a plan for Miss Planta and me to see Plymouth Dock. 
According, therefore, to her ladyship’s directions, we set off for 
that place, and, after a dull drive of about five miles, arrived at 
the house of the Commissioner, Admiral La Eorey. 

Here Mrs. La Eorey and her daughters were prepared to expect 
us, and take the trouble of entertaining us for the day. 

Three large and populous towns, Plymouth, Stockton, and 
Dock, nearly join each other. Plymouth is long, dirty, ill-built, 
and wholly unomamented with any edifice worth notice. Stock- 
ton is rather neater—nothing more. Dock runs higher, and is 
newer and looks far cleaner and more habitable. 
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The Commissioner’s is the best-situated house in Dock: it is 
•opposite a handsome quay, on an arm of the sea, with a pretty 
paved walk or terrace, before the house, which seems used as a 
mall by the inhabitants, and is stored with naval offices innumer¬ 
able 

The two ladies received us very pleasantly, Mrs. La Forey 
ds well bred, m the formal way; but her eldest daughter, Mrs 
Molloy. is quite fiee from stiffness, yet perfectly obliging, very 
.easy, very modest, and very engaging; and, when dressed for a 
ball in the evening, very handsome She does not become a 
deshabille, but cannot look otherwise than pleasing and agreeable, 
from her manners and countenance. 

Captain Molloy, her husband, was gone to attend in the naval 
procession that conducted the Koyais to Mount-Edgecumbe, 
where he expected to dine: but he had left a younger officer, 
Lieutenant Gregory, to do the honours of the naval show to us. 

The Commissioner himself is yet more formal than his lady, 
but equally civil. An unmarried daughter appeared next, who 
seems sensible and good-humoured, but very plain. 

We sallied forth to the dockyard, with these two daughters, 
and Lieutenant Gregory, a very pleasing and well-bred young 
officer. How «ften i wished my dear James had happened to 
be here, in any employment, at this time! 

The dockyard ’ r ou will dispense with my describing. It is a 
noble and tremendous sight, and we were shown it with every 
advantage of explanation. It was a sort of sighing satisfaction 
to see such numerous stores of war’s alarms!—ropes, sails, masts, 
anchors—and all in the finest symmetry, divided and subdivided, 
as if placed only for show. The neatness and exactness of all 
the arrangement of those stores for tempests, filled me with ad¬ 
miration ; so did the whole scene—though not with pleasure ! 
All assurances, however well to be depended upon, of safety, are 
but so many indications of danger. 

While w T e were seeing the anchor business—which seemed 
performed by Vulcanic demons, so black they looked, so savage 
was their howl in striking the red-hot iron, and so coarse and 
-slight their attire—we were saluted with three cheers, from the 
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accidental entrance of Lord Sfcopford, Lord Courtown’s son, and 
Mr Townshend, his nephew, a son of Lord Sydney, just made a 
Lord of the Admiralty. And the sound, in those back regions, 
where all the light was red-hot fire, had a very fine demoniac 
effect. In beating the anchor they all strike at the same instant, 
giving about three quick strokes to one slow sloke; and were, 
they not to time them with the most perfect conformity, they 
must inevitably knock out one another’s brains. The sight of 
this apparently continual danger gave to the whole the appear¬ 
ance of some wild rite performed from motives of superstition in 
some uncivilised country. 

While we were yet in the dockyard we were joined by two sea- 
captains, Captain Molloy and Captain Duckworth. 

Captain Molloy is a sensible and agreeable man, but some¬ 
what haughty, and of conscious consequence. He is a first 
cousin of my friend Miss Baker; and talking of that excellent 
person and her worthy mother brought us soon into acquaintance. 

Captain Duckworth is both sensible and amiable in his style 
of conversation, and has a most perfect and kind openness of 
manner and countenance ; but he greatly amused me by letting 
me see how much I amused him. I never surprised him looking 
near me, without seeing on his face so irresistible a simper, that 
I expected him every moment to break forth; never even trying 
to keep a grave face, except \ hen I looked ;-t him in full front. 

I found he knew “ Burney of the Bristol,” as he called our 
James, and I named and conversed about him by every oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Captain Molloy invited us, when we had exhausted the show 
on land, to see his ship. I dislike going anywhere beyond the 
reach of the Humane Society, but could not be left without 
breaking up, the party: this was my first water-excursion, though 
two had been proposed to me at Weymouth, which I had begged 
leave to decline. 

All, however, was smooth and calm, and we had the best pos¬ 
sible navigators. We went to the ship in Captain Molloy’s large 
boat, which was very trim and neat, and had all its rowers new 
dressed and smart for royal attendance,, as it followed the King 
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The ship is the “Bombay Castle,” of seventy-four guns. It 
had the Admiralty flag hoisted, as Lord Chatham had held a 
board there in the morning. It is a very fine ship, and I was 
truly edified by the sight of all its accommodations, ingenuity, 
utility, cleanliness, and contrivances. A man of war, fitted out 
and manned, is a glorious and a fearful sight! 

In going over the ship we came to the midshipmen’s mess, 
and those young officers were at dinner, but we were taken in: 
they were lighted by a few candles fastened to the wall in 
sockets. Involuntarily I exclaimed, “ Dining by candle-light at 
noon-day!” A midshipman, starting forward, said, “ Yes, ma’am, 
and Admiral Lord Hood did the same for seven years following 

I lilted his spirit so much that I turned to him, and said I was 
very glad they looked forward to such an example, for I had a 
brother in the service, which gave me a warm interest in its pros¬ 
perity. 

This made the midshipman so much my, friend, that we en¬ 
tered into a detailed discourse upon the accommodations of their 
cabm, mess, &c, and various other matters. I liked him much, 
though I know not his name ; but my constant Captain Duck- 
worth kept me again wholly to his own cioerone-ing, when I 
turned out of the cabin. 

A little, however, he was mortified to find me a coward upon 
the water. I assured him he should cure me if he could convince 
me there was no reason for fear. He would not allow of any, 
but could not disprove it. “ Tell me,” I said, “ and honestly— 
should we bo overturned in the boat while out at sea, what would 
prevent our being drowned 1” 

He would not suppose such an accident possible. 

I pressed him, however, upon the possibility it might happen 
once in a century, and he could not help laughing, and answered, 
“ 0, we should pick you all up 1” 

I desired to know by what means. “ Instruments,” he said. 
I forced him, after a long and comic resistance, to show me them. 
Good Heaven! they were three-pronged iron forks—-very tridents 
of Neptune! 

I exclaimed with great horror, “ These!—why, they would tear 
the body to pieces!” 
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“ Oh/’ answered he calmly, “ one must not think of legs and 
arms when life is in danger.” 

I would not, however, under such protection, refuse sailing 
round Mount Edgecumbe, which we did in Captain Molloy’s 
boat, and just at the time when the Eoyals, m sundry garden- 
chairs, were driving about the place. It was a beautiful view; 
the situation is delightful. But Captain Molloy was not m the 
best harmony with its owners, as they had disappointed his ex 
pectations of an invitation to dinner. 

The Commissioner did not retort upon us the omission; on 
the contrary, he invited to his own table most of the personages 
who shared m the mortification of Captain Molloy; Lord Stop- 
ford, Mr. Townshend, Lord Falmouth, Lord Hood, Commodore 
Goodal, Sir Bichard Bickerton, and three or four more. 

The dinner was very pleasant. My two neighbours were Lords 
Falmouth and Stopford: the first is heavy, and unlike his con- 
versible and elegant mother, Mrs. Boscawen; the other is a cheer¬ 
ful, lively, well-bred young man. But my chief pleasure was in 
seeing Lord Hood, and all I saw and heard struck me much in 
his favour. 

Saturday, August 22nd —To-day was devoted to general 
quiet; and I spent all I could of it in my sweet wood, reading 
the ‘ Art of Contentment,’ a delightful old treatise, by the author 
of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ which I have found m the Saltram 
Library. 

Monday, August 24tii —To-day the Eoyals went to Mary- 
stow, Colonel Heywood’s, and Miss Planta and myself to Mount- 
Edgecumbe. The Queen had desired me to take Miss Planta, 
and I had written to prepare Lady Mount-Edgecumbe for a com¬ 
panion. 

We went in a chaise to the ferry, and thence in a boat. I did 
not like this part of the business, for we had no pilot we knew, 
nor any one to direct us. They would hardly believe, at Mount- 
Edgecumbe, we had adventured in so unguarded a manner: but 
our superior is too high to discover difficulties, or know common 
precautions; and we fare, therefore, considerably worse in all 
these excursions, from belonging to crowned heads, than we 
yol. in 1A 
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should do in our own private stations, if visiting at any part ol 
the kingdom. 

Safe, however, though not pleasantly, we arrived on the oppo¬ 
site shore; where we found a gardener and a very commodious 
garden-chair waiting for us. We drove through a sweet park to 
the house, at the gate of which stood Lord and Lady Mount- 
Edgecumbe, who told us that they had just heard an intention of 
their Majesties to sail the next day up the Paver Tamar, and 
therefore they thought it their duty to hasten off to a seat they 
have near its banks, Coteil, with refreshments and accommoda¬ 
tions, in case they should be honoured with a visit to see the 
place, which was very ancient and curious. They should leave 
Lord Valletort to do the honours, and expressed much civil regret 
m the circumstance : but the distance was too great to admit of 
the journey, over bad roads, if they deferred it till after dinner 

We then proceeded, in the chair, to see the place: it is truly 
noble; but I shall enter into no description from want of time • 
but take a hst simply of its particular points. The sea, in some 
places, shows itself in its whole vast and unlimited expanse; at 
others, the jutting land renders it merely a beautiful basin or 
canal; the borders down to the sea are in some parts flourishing 
with the finest evergreens and most vivid verdure, and in others 
are barren, rocky, and perilous In one moment you might sup¬ 
pose yourself cast on a desert island, and the next find yourself 
in the most fertile and luxurious country. In different views 
we were shown Cawsand Bay, the Hamoaze, the rocks called 
The Maker, &c,—Dartmoor Hills, Plymouth, the Dockyard, Sal- 
tram, and St. George’s Channel. Several noble ships, manned 
and commissioned, were m the Hamoaze; amongst them our 
Weymouth friends, the “Magnificent ” and “Southampton.” 

A very beautiful flower-garden is enclosed in one part of the 
grounds; and huts, seats, and ornaments in general, were well 
adapted to the scenery of the place. A seat is consecrated to 
Mrs Darner, with an acrostic on her name by Lord Valletort. 
It is surprising to see the state of vegetation at this place, so 
close to the mam. Myrtles, pomegranates, evergreens, and 
flowering shrubs, all thrive, and stand the cold blast, when planted 
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in a southern aspect, as safely as in an inland country. As it is 
a peninsula, it has all aspects, and the plantations and disposi¬ 
tions of the ground are admirably and skilfully assorted to 
them. 

The great open view, however, disappointed me: the towns it 
shows have no prominent features, the country is as flat as it is 
extensive, and the various branches of the sea which run into it 
give, upon their retreat, a marshy, muddy, unpleasant appear¬ 
ance There is, besides, a want of some one striking object to 
arrest the eye, and fix the attention, which wearies from the 
general glare. Points, however, there are, both of the sublime and 
beautiful, that merit all the fame which this noble place has 
acquired 

In our tour around it we met Lord Stopford, Mr. Townshend, 
and Captain Douglas; and heard a tremendous account of the 
rage of the sea-captains, on being disappointed of a dinner at the 
Boyal visit to Mount-Edgecumbe. 

We did not quit these fine grounds till near dinner-time. The 
housekeeper then showed us the house, and a set of apartments 
newly fitted up for the Koyals, had they chosen to sleep at 
Mount-Edgecumbe 

The house is old, and seems pleasant and convenient. 

In a very pretty circular parlour, which had the appearance of 
being the chief living room, I saw amongst a small collection of 
books, * Cecilia/ I immediately laid a wager with myself the first 
volume would open upon Pacchierotti; and I won it very honestly, 
though I never expect to be paid it. The chapter, “ An Opera 
Rehearsal,” was so well read, the leaves always flew apart to 
display it. 

The library is an exceeding good room, and seems charmingly 
furnished. Here Lord Yalletort received us His lady was con¬ 
fined to her room by indisposition. He is a most neat little beau, 
and his face has the roses and lilies as finely blended as that of 
his pretty young wife. He was extremely civil and attentive, 
and appears to be really amiable in his disposition. 

Mr. Brett, a plain, sensible, conversible man, who has an estate 
in the neighbourhood, dined with us, and a young Frenchman. 

14—2 
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The dinner was very cheerful: my lord, at the head of the table, 
looked only like his lady in a riding-dress. 

However, he received one mortifying trial of his temper; he 
had sent to request sailing up the Tamar next day with Sir 
Richard Bickerton; and he had a blunt refusal, m a note, during 
our repast Hot an officer in the fleet would accommodate him f 
tlieir resentment of the dinner slight is quite vehement. 

We returned home the same way we came; the good-natured 
little lord, and Mr. Brett also, quite shocked we had no better 
guard or care taken of us. 

Tuesday, August 25th. —This morning all the Royals went 
sailing up the Tamar; and I had the pleasure of a visit from the 
very amiable and ingenious Miss Harriet Bowdler, whom I had 
not seen since the tea-party at Mrs. De Luc’s in my first monastic 
year. She is here to see the naval review, at Captain Fanshaw’s, 
and was brought by Captain Duckworth. Her sister Frances is 
now at Teignmouth, where first I met her, and rather better, but 
ni a miserable state of health, which I heard with much concern. 

Captain Duckworth, I find, has both a house and a mate in 
tins neighbourhood, and Mrs. Bowdler is now on a visit to both. 
They made me a long and pleasant visit, and were scarce gone 
when Mrs. Fox was announced. She was Miss Clayton, half- 
sister to poor Emily; and I had not seen her since her marriage 
to the Colonel, who is own brother to Charles Fox She is a 
very pleasing woman. These all came on the strength of the 
Royals’ absence. Mrs. Fox invited me much to her barrack, 
where she is quartered with her husband; and offered to show 
Miss Planta and me the citadel, &c.; but we can arrange nothing 
for ourselves. 

Wednesday, August 26th. —This was our last day at Saltram. 

The Royals went to see Kitley, a place of Mr Bastard’s; and 
at noon I had a visit of inquiry about them all, from Lord and 
Lady Mount-Edgecumbe, and Lord Valletort; who were all full 
of the honours done them, and told me the obelisks and arches 
they meant to construct m commemoration Lady Mount-Edge¬ 
cumbe made me promise to write to her from Weymouth, and 
horn Windsor, news of Royal healths. 
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I had a visit also from Admiral La Forey, who came to a levde 
of the King, and was created a baronet. 

From the window, besides, I had a call from Captain Onslow, 
who was waiting the King’s return m the park. He told me he 
had brought up a brother of mine for the sea. I did not refresh 
his memory with the severities he practised in that marine edu¬ 
cation. 

Thursday, August 27th —We quitted Saltram m the same 
order we had reached it, and returned to Exeter, where we spent 
the rest of the day 

Friday, August 28th. —We travelled back to Weymouth 


Friday, September 4tii —Her Majesty made a point that 
Miss Planta and myself should go to-night to the ball of the 
Master of the Ceremonies; though, having no party, it was so 
disagreeable to me, that I ventured to remonstrate That is 
never, I find, even m declining favours, to be done. 

Sunday, September Gtii. —This evening, the Royals and their 
train all went again to the rooms to drink tlieir tea. 

Miss Planta and myself were taking ours quietly together, and 
I was finishing a charming sermon of Blair, while she was run¬ 
ning over some old newspapers, when, suddenly, but very gently, 
the room-door was opened, and then I heard, “ Will Miss Burney 
permit me to come in, and give me a dish of tea ?”—’Twas Mr* 
Fairly. 

He said we wore to go on Monday se’nniglit to Lord Bath’s, 
on Wednesday to Lord Aylesbury’s, and on Friday to return to 
Windsor. He was himself to be discharged some days sooner, 
as he should not be wanted on the road. 

He said many tilings relative to Court lives and situations: 
with respect, deference, and regard invariable, he mentioned the 
leadmg individuals; but said notJung could be so weak as- to 
look there, m such stations, for such impossibilities as sympathy, 
friendship, or cordiality» And he finished with saying, “ People 
forget themselves who look for them!” Such, however, is not 
my feeling, and I am satisfied he has met with some unexpected 
coldness. Miss Planta being present, he explained only in 
generals 
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Monday, September 14th. —We all left Weymouth. 

AH possible honours were paid the King on his departure r 
lords, ladies, and sea-officers lined the way that lie passed, the 
guns of the Magnificent and Southampton fired the parting 
salute, and the ships were under sail. 

We all set out as before, but parted on the road The Royals- 
went to breakfast at Redlinch, the seat of Lord Ilchester, where 
Mr. Fairly was m waiting for them, and thence proceeded to a 
collation at Sherborne Castle, whither he was to accompany 
them, and then resign his present attendance, which has been 
long and troublesome and irksome, I am sure 
Miss Planta and myself proceeded to Longleat, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bath, late Lord Weymouth, where we were all to> 
dme, sleep, and spend the following day and night 
Longleat was formerly the dwelling of the Earl of Lansdowne, 
uncle to Mrs. Delany; and here, at tins seat, that heartless 
uncle, to promote some political views, sacrificed his incom¬ 
parable niece, at the age of seventeen, marrying her to an unwieldy, 
uncultivated country esquire, near sixty years of age, and scarce 
ever sober—his name Pendarves 
With how sad an awe, in recollecting her submissive unhap¬ 
piness, did I enter these doors!—and with wliat indignant 
hatred did I look at the portrait of the unfeelmg Earl, to whom 
her gentle repugnance, shown by almost incessant tears, was 
thrown away, as if she, her person, and her existence were 
nothing in the scale, where the disposition of a few boroughs 
opposed them! Yet was this the famous Granville—the poet, 
the fine gentleman, the statesman, the friend and patron of Pope, 
©f whom he wrote— 

“ What Muse for Granville can refuse to siug 1 ” 

Mime, T am sure, for one. 

Lady Bath showed us our rooms, to which we repaired imme¬ 
diately, to dress before the arrival of the Royals. 

We dined with the gentlemen, all but the Marquis, who was 
admitted, in his own house, to dine with the King and Queen, as 
were all the ladies of his family. Lord Weymouth, the eldest. 
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son, was our president, and two of his "brothers. Lords George 
and John, with Lord Courtown and the two Colonels, made the 
party. The Weymouths, Thynnes rather, are silent, and we had 
hut little talk or entertainment. 

My poor Mrs. Delany was constantly m my mind—constantly, 
constantly! I thought I saw her meek image vainly combating 
affliction and disgust with duty and compliance, and weeping 
Hoods of tears, unnoticed by her unrelenting persecutor. 

We spent all the following day here I went to the chapel ; 
I felt horror-struck as I looked at the altar, what an offering for 
ambition ! what a sacrifice to tyranny t 

The house is very magnificent, and of an immense magnitude. 
It seems much out of repair, and by no means cheerful or com¬ 
fortable. Gloomy grandeur seems the proper epithet for the 
building and its fitting-up. It had been designed for a monas¬ 
tery, and, as such, was nearly completed when Henry VIII dis¬ 
solved those seminaries It was finished as a dwelling-house in 
the reign of his son, by one of the Thynnes, who was knighted 
in a field of battle by the Protector Somerset. 

Many things in the house, and many queer old portraits, 
afforded me matter of speculation, and would have filled up more 
tune than I had to bestow. There are portraits of Jane Shore 
and Fair Eosamond, which have some marks of onginahty, being 
miserable daubs, yet from evidently beautiful subjects. Arabella 
Stuart is also at full length, and King Charleses and Jameses in 
abundance, with then queens, brethren, and cousins. There are 
galleries m this house of the dimensions of college halls. 

The state rooms on the ground-floor are very handsome; but 
the queer antique little old corners, cells, recesses, “ passages that 
lead to nothing,” unexpected openings and abrupt stoppages, 
with the quaint devices of various old-fashioned ornaments, 
amused me the most. 

My bed-room was furnished with crimson velvet, bed included, 
yet so high, though only the second story, that it made me giddy 
to look into the park, and tired to wind up the flight of stairs. 
It was formerly the favourite room, the housekeeper told me, of 
Bishop Ken, who put on his shroud in it before he died. 
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Had I fancied I had seen his ghost, I might have screamed my 
voice away, nnheard by any assistant to lay it; for so far was I 
from the rest of the habitable part of the mansion, that not the 
lungs of Mr. Bruce could have availed me ’Tis the room, how¬ 
ever, m which the present Bishop of Exeter resides when here, 
and he was a favourite of my Mrs. Delany, and all that brought 
her to my mind without marrying her was soothing to me. 

The housekeeper showed me a portrait of Mrs. Granville, her 
mother. It is handsome, and not wholly unresembling Lord 
Bath was a distant relation of the Granvilles. 

The park is noble and spacious. It was filled with country 
folks, permitted to enter that they might see their sovereigns, 
and it looked as gay without as it seemed gloomy within. The 
people were dressed in their best, as if they came to a fair; and 
such shouts and hallooings ensued whenever the King appeared 
at a window, that the whole building rang again with the vibra¬ 
tion Nothing upon earth can be more gratifying than the sight 
of this clear and excellent King thus loved and received by all 
descriptions of his subjects. 

Wednesday, September 16th —We set out, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of a multitude, from Longleat for Tottenham Park, the 
seat of Lord Aylesbury. The park is of great extent and 
moderate beauty. The house is very well. 

We had only our own party, the three gentlemen, at dinner 
and breakfast. These gentlemen only dme with the King when 
lie keeps house, and keeps it incog himself. At Tottenham 
Park, only my Lord Aylesbury, as master of the house, was ad¬ 
mitted He and his lady were both extremely desirous to make 
all their guests comfortable, and Lady Aylesbury very politely 
offered me the use of her own collection of books. But I found, 
at the top of the house, a very large old library, in which there 
were sundry uncommon and curious old English tracts, that 
afforded me much entertainment. 5 Tis a library of long 
standing. 

, Here are many original portraits also, that offer enough for 
speculation. A “ Bloody Mary,” by Sir Anthony More, which I 
saw with much curiosity, and liked better than I expected. The 
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beautiful Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth, I fancy by 
Kneller; but we had no cicerone. A very fine picture of a lady 
m black, that I can credit to be Vandyke, but who else can I 
know not Several portraits by Sir Peter Lely, extremely soft 
and pleasing, and of subjects uncommonly beautiful, many by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, well enough; and many more by Sir Some¬ 
thing Thornhill, very thick and heavy. 

The good lord of the mansion put up a new bed for the King 
and Queen that cost him £900. 

We drove about the park in garden-chairs ; but it is too flat 
for much diversity of prospect. 

Two things I heard here with concern—that my godmother, 
Mrs Greville, was dead. and that poor Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
lost the sight of one of Ins eyes. 

Friday, September 18th —We left Tottenham Court, and re¬ 
turned to Wmdsor. The Royals hastened to the younger Prin¬ 
cesses, and I .... to Mrs. Schwellenberg. I was civilly re¬ 
ceived, however Rut deadly dead sunk my heart as I entered 
her apartment. 

The next day I had a visit from my dear brother Charles— 
full of business, letters, &c. I rejoiced to see him, and to confab 
over all his affairs, plans, and visions, more at full length than 
for a long time past I was forced to introduce him to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and he flourished away successfully enough, but 
it was very vexatious, as he had matters innumerable for dis¬ 
cussion. 


Mtss Burney to Dr. Bimwy. 

Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, October 27, 1789. 

Most Dear Sir, —We go on here amazingly well, though every 
day now presents some anniversary of such miseries as scarce 
any house ever knew before last year. They call back to my 
mmd every circumstance, with daily accuracy, and a sort of re¬ 
collective melancholy that I find always ready to mix with the 
joy and thanksgiving of the most blessed deliverance and change. 

Nor is it possible to think more of our escape than of the sud- 
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den adversity of the French. Truly terrible and tremendous are 
revolutions such as these There is nothing m old history that 
I shall any longer think fabulous; the destruction of the most 
ancient empires on record has nothing more wonderful, nor of 
more souncbng improbability, than the demolition of this great 
nation, which rises up all against itself for its own rum—perhaps 
annihilation. Even the Amazons were but the poissardes of 
the day; I no longer doubt their existence or their prowess, and 
name but some leader amongst the destroyers of the Bastile, and 
what is said of Hercules or Theseus we need no longer discredit. 
I only suppose those two heroes were the many-headed mob of 
ancient days. 

I had the surprise and pleasure, a few days since, of a note 
from Mrs Lamb art: her son is married to a lady who lived at 
Windsor, and they are now all together in this town. I con¬ 
trived, after encountering my difficulties successfully (a very 
female Hercules I think myself when I conquer them), to call 
upon her. She lamented losing the pleasure of your society, and 
of my mother’s, by quitting Chelsea; and the cause, you may 
easily believe, she lamented far more deeply. Much had passed 
since I had seen her, and all bad; she had lost this brother, with 
whom she meant to reside frequently, and she had lost her other 
brother, Sir Philip Jenmngs Clerke, and two nephews, and the 
mutual friend through whom we became acquainted, and at whose 
house we had alone met, is lost also. How much and how melan¬ 
choly was our conversation upon that subject! a subject always 
sad, yet invariably interesting and dear to me. 

I was sorry to see in the papers the death of poor Mr. Brem- 
ner. I hope he had read, in your “ History of Music,” the honour¬ 
able mention of his possessing Queen Elizabeth’s “Virginal 
Book v> To whom does that book now devolve 2 I think what 
you say of the time required—a month’s practice—to enable any 
master m Europe to play one of the lessons, will not much 
stimulate the sale, amongst the busy professors of these busy 
days : but a Dilettante purchaser may yet be found • they have 
generally most courage, because less belief in difficulties, from 
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being further off from discerning them, I should else fear you 
had ruined the market. 

I was told the other day, by Mrs Fisher, wife of our canon, 
that “ my friend Mr. Twining ” was at Windsor. I did the im¬ 
possible m order to meet him at her house for a moment, and 
then found it was that good friend’s brother, with his wife. I 
was very glad to see them both, but not considerably the more 
for the disappointment and mistake 

My own dearest friends, Mr and Mrs Locke, have just paid me 
their annual visit here. How grieved was I, when it was over, 
to think another October must come ere Windsor had any chance 
of repeating that felicity to me! Yet I shall have the pleasure 

soon of seeing the lovely Mrs.-, but her sight, poor thing! 

is amongst the sensations that are even peculiarly melancholy at 
Windsor. 

We all go on here, day by day, night by night, so precisely the 
same, that monotony cannot be more perfect. 

I hope when you come to town you see dear Sir Joshua 2 
Ever, dearest Sir, 

Most lovingly and dutifully, your 

F. B. 


November —My memorandums of this month are very regular; 
but I shall beg leave to condense them all into the days and cir¬ 
cumstances essential. 

Upon the birthday of the Princess Sophia I had the honour to 
present my pretty Leatherhead fairings—the pincushion, needle- 
book, and letter-case of pink satin, and the inkstand, so loang 
deferred, for Princess Mary. 

Early m this month X had the solace of three little interviews 
with my beloved Susanna. On the birthday of the Princess 
Augusta, the excellent Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, just arrived frarai 
their summer tour to their daughters, came hither with congratm- 
lations. As it proved, ’twas the last visit of that very whrffe- 
souled and amiable woman, and the last time I ever beheld hear; 
but she was particularly well, and there appeared no symptom <n£ 
the fatal end so near approaching. 
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The following day Colonel Gwynn came. He told us, at tea- 
time, the wonderful recovery of Colonel Goldsworthy, who has 
had an almost desperate illness; and then added that he had 
dmed the preceding day with him, and met Mr Fairly, who was 
coming to Windsor, and all prepared, when he was suddenly 
stopped, on the very preceding evenmg, by a fresh attack of the 
gout 

I heard this with much concern, and made many inquiries, 
which were presently interrupted by an exclamation of Major 
Garth, who was now in waitmg: “ The gouthe cried: “ nay, 
then, it is time he should get a nurse; and, indeed, I hear he has 
one m view.” 

Colonel Gwynn instantly turned short, with a very significant 
smile of triumph, towards me, that seemed to confirm this asser¬ 
tion, while it exulted in his own prediction at Cheltenham 
The following morning, while I was alone with my Koyal 
Mistress, she mentioned Mr Fairly for the first time since we left 
Weymouth It was to express much displeasure against him: 
he had misled Lord Aylesbury about the ensuing drawing-room, 
by affirming there would be none this month. 

After saying how wrong this was, and hearmg me venture to 
answer I could not doubt but he must have had some reason, 
which, if known, might account for his mistake, she suddenly, 
and with some severity of accent, said, “ He will not come here! 
For some reason or other he does not choose it 1 He cannot bear 
to come ! ” 

How was I amazed * and silenced pretty effectually I 
She then added, “ He has set his heart against coming. I 
know he has been in town some considerable time, but he has 
desired it may not be told here. I know, too, that when he has 
been met in the streets, he has called out, ‘ For heaven’s sake, if 
you are going to Windsor, do not say you have seen me ’ ” 
Wednesday, November 18th. —We were to go to town: but 
while I was taking my hasty breakfast Miss Planta flew into the 
room, eagerly exclaiming, “ Have you heard the news 
I saw, instantly, by her eyes and manner, -what she meant, and, 
therefore answered, 
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“ I believe so.” 

c< Mr. Fanly is going to be married i I resolved I would tell 
you” 

“ I heard the rumour,” I replied, “ the other day, from Colonel 
Gwynn.” 

“ Oh, it is trueshe cried; “ he has written to ask leave, but 
for Heaven's sake don’t say so 

I gave her my ready promise, for I believed not a syllable of 
the matter; but I would not tell her that. 

We went to town not only for the drawing-room on the next 
day, but also for the play on this Wednesday night, and the 
party appointed to sit in the Queen’s private box, as, on these 
occasions, the balcony-box opposite to the Royals is called, dined 
with Mrs. Schwellonberg—namely, Mrs. Stainforth, Miss Planta, 
Mr. Be Luc, and Mr Thomas Willis 

When we arrived at the playhouse we found the lobby and all 
the avenues so crowded, that it was with the utmost difficulty we 
forced our way up the stairs. It was the first appearance of the 
good King at the theatre since his illness. 

When we got upstairs, we were stopped effectually: there was 
not room for a ily; and though our box was not only taken and 
kept, but partitioned off, to get to it was wholly impracticable 

Mr. Willis and Miss Planta protested they would go down 
again, and remonstrate with Mr Harris, the manager, and I 
must own the scene that followed was not unentertaming. Mrs. 
Stainforth and myself wore fast fixed m an angle at the corner of 
the stairs, and Mr. De Luc stood in the midst of the crowd, whore 
he began offering so many grave arguments, with such delibera¬ 
tion and precision, every now and then going back m Ins reasoning 
to correct Ins own English, representing our right to proceed, and 
the wrong of not making way for us, that it was irresistibly comic 
to see the people stare, as they pushed on, and to see his uncon¬ 
scious content m their passing him, so long as he completed his 
expostulations on their indecorum. 

Meanwhile, poor Mrs. Stainforth lost her cloak, and m her 
loud lamentations, and calls upon all present to witness her dis- 
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tress (to winch, for enhancing its importance, she continually 
added, “ "Whoever has found it should bring it to the Queen’s 
house,”) she occupied the attention of all upon the stairs as com¬ 
pletely as it was occupied by Mr. De Luc for all m the passages: 
but, helas 1 neither the philosophic harangue of the one, nor the 
royal dignity of the other, prevailed, and while there we stood, 
expecting an avenue to be formed, either for our eloquence or our 
consequence, not an inch of ground did we gam, and those who 
had neither made their way, and got on in multitudes. 

Offended, at length, as well as tired, Mrs Stainforth proposed 
our going down and waiting in the lobby, till Mr. Harris arrived 
Here we were joined by a gentleman, whose manner of fixing 
me showed a half-recollection of my face, which I precisely 
returned lnm, without being able to recollect where I had seen 
him before. He spoke to Mrs Stainforth, who answered as if 
she knew him, and then he came to me and offered to assist in 
getting me to my box. I told him the manager had already been 
sent to He did not, however, go off, but entered into conversation 
upon the crowd, play, &c., with the ease of an old acquaintance 
I took the first opportunity to inquire of Mrs. Stainforth who he 
was, and heard—Lord Mountmorres, whom you may remember I 
met with at the theatre at Cheltenham. 

What, however, was ridiculous enough, was, that, after a con¬ 
siderable length of time, he asked me who Mrs Stainforth was > 
and I afterwards heard he had made the same inquiry of herself 
about me! The difference of a dressed and undressed head had 
occasioned, I suppose, the doubt. 

The moment, however, he had completely satisfied himself in 
this, he fairly joined me, as if he had naturally belonged to our 
party And it turned out very acceptable, for we were involved 
in all such sort of difficulties as our philosopher was the least 
adapted to remove. 

We now went about, in and out, up and down, but without 
any power to make way, the crowd every instant thickening 
We then were lam to return to our quiet post, behind the side- 
boxes in the lobby, where we remained till the arrival of the 
King, and then were somewhat recompensed for missing the 
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aiglit of his entrance, by hearing the sound of Lis reception ■ for 
510 violent an huzzaing commenced, such thundering clapping, 
knocking with sticks, and shouting, and so universal a chorus of 
‘ God save the King,” that not all the inconveniences of my situa¬ 
tion could keep my heart from heating with joy, nor my eyes 
from running over with gratitude for its occasion 

Lord Mountiuorrcs, who joined 111 the stick part of the general 
plaudit, exclaimed frequently, 

“ What popularity is this ’ how fine to a man’s feelings 1 yet—he 
must find it embarrassing.” 

Indeed I should suppose he could with difficulty bear it. 
'Twas almost adoration * How much I lament that 1 lost the 
sight of his benign countenance, during such glorious moments 
as the most favoured monarchs can scarce enjoy twice in the 
longest life 1 

Miss Planta and Mr Willis now returned. They had had no 
success; Mr Harris said they might as well stem the tide of the 
ocoon as oppose or rule such a crowd 
The play now began; and Lord Mountmorres went away to 
reconnoitre j hut, presently returning, said, 

“ If you will trust yourself to me, I will show you your chance ” 
And then he conducted me to the foot of the stairs leading to 
our box, which exhibited such a mass of living creatures, that the 
insects of an ant-hill could scarce be more compact. 

We were passed by Lord Stopford, Captain Douglas, and some 
other of our acquaintance, who told us of similar distresses; and 
m this manner passed the first act ’ The box-keeper came and 
told Lord Mountmorres he could now give his lordship one seat: 
but the humours of the lobby he now preferred, and refused the 
place, though I repeatedly begged that we might not detain lum. 
But lie was determined to see us safe landed before he left us. 

Mr. Harris now came again, and proposed talcing us another 
way, to try to get up some back-stairs We then went behind 
the scenes for this purpose: but here Mr Harris was called away, 
and we were left upon the stage. 

Lord Mountmorres led me to various peep-holes, where I could 
at least have the satisfaction of seemg the King and lloyal 
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Family, as well as the people, and the whole was a sight most 
grateful to my eyes. 

So civil, however, and so attentive he was, that a new per¬ 
plexity now occurred to me He had given up Ins place, and 
had taken so much trouble, that I thought, if we at last got to 
our box, he would certainly expect to be accommodated m it 
And to take anyone, without previous permission, into the Queen's 
2 '>rivate box , and immediately facing their Majesties, was a libeity 
I knew not how to risk; and, in truth, I knew not enough of his 
present politics to be at all sure if they might not be even pecu¬ 
liarly obnoxious 

This consideration, therefore, began now so much to reconcile 
me to this emigrant evening , that I ceased even to wish for 
recovering our box. 

When Mr. Harris came back, he said he had nothing to pro¬ 
pose but his own box, which we readily accepted. 

To tins our access was easy, as it was over the King and 
Queen, and consequently not desirable to those who came to see 
them. I too now preferred it, as it was out of their sight, and 
enabled me to tell Lord Mountmorres, who led me to it through 
the crowd with unceasing trouble and attention, that till he could 
get better accommodated a place was at his service. 

He closed mstantly with the offer, placing himself behind me; 
but said he saw some of his relations in the opposite stage box. 
Lady Mornington and her beautiful daughter Lady Ann Welles¬ 
ley, and, as soon as the act was over, he would go down and per¬ 
suade them to make room for him. 

I was shocked, however, after all this, to hear him own himself 
glad to sit down, as he was still rather lame, from a dreadful 
overturn in a carnage, in which his leg had been nearly crushed 
by being caught within the coach-door, which beat down upon 
it and almost demolished it. 

This anecdote, however, led to another more pleasant; for it 
brought on a conversation which showed me his present princi¬ 
ples, at least, were all on the government side. The accident had 
happened during a journey to Chester, m his way to Ireland, 
whither he was hastening upon the llegency business, last 
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winter • and lie went to the Irish House of Peers the first tune 
he quitted his room, after a confinement of three weeks from this 
terrible braise. 

“ But how,” cried I, “ could yon stand V* 

KC I did not stand,” he answered; “ they indulged me with leave 
to speak sitting ” 

“ What a useful opening, then, my lord,” cried I, “ did you 
lose for every new paragraph’” 

I meant the cant of “ How I am upon my legs ” He under¬ 
stood it instantly, and laughed heartily, protesting it was no small 
detriment to his oratory 

The play was the “ Dramatist,” written with that species of 
humour m caricature that resembles O’Keefe’s performances, 
full of absurdities, yet laughable in the extreme. We heard very 
ill, and, missing the beginning, we understood still worse: so 
that, in fact, I was indebted to my new associate for all the en¬ 
tertainment I received the whole evening. 

When the act was over, the place on which he had cast his 
eye, near Lady Mornington, was seized; he laughed, put down 
his hat, and composed himself quietly for remaining where he 
was 

He must be a man of a singular character, though of what sort 
I know not: but m his conversation he showed much informa¬ 
tion, and a spirited desire of interchanging ideas with those who 
came in his way. 

We talked a great deal of France, and he related to me a 
variety of anecdotes just fresh imported thence. Ho was there 
at the first assembling of the Notables, and ho saw, he said, im¬ 
pending great events from that assemblage. The two most re¬ 
markable things that had struck him, he told me. in this won¬ 
derful revolution, were— first, that the French Guards should 
ever give up their.King; and secondly, that the chief spirit and 
capacity hitherto shown amongst individuals had come from the 
ecclesiastics. 

He is very much of opinion the spirit of the times will come 
round to this island. In what, I asked, could be its pretence ? 
—The game laws, he answered, and the tithes. 

vol nr. 15 
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He told me, also, a great deal of Ireland, and enlarged my 
political knowledge abundantly—but I shall not be so generous, 
my dear friends, as to let you into all these state matters 

But I must tell you a good sort of quirk of Mr. Wilkes, who, 
when the power of the mob and their cruelty were first reciting, 
quarrelled with a gentleman for saying the French government 
was become a democracy, and asserted it was rather a mobocracy 
The pit, he said, reminded him of a sight he once saw m West¬ 
minster Hall—a floor of faces. 

He was a candidate for Westminster at that time, with Charles 
Fox *—Thus do we veer about. 

At the end of the farce, “God save the King” was most 
vociferously called for from all parts of the theatre, and all the 
singers of the theatre came on the stage to sing it, joined by the 
whole audience, who kept it up till the Sovereign of his people’s 
hearts left the house. It was noble and heart-meltmg at once 
to hear and see such loyal rapture, and to feel and to know it so 
deserved 

Friday, November 20th —Some business sent me to speak 
with Miss Planta before our journey back to Windsor. When 
it was executed and I was coming away, she called out, “ Oh * a 
propos—it’s all declared, and the Princesses wished Miss Fuzilier 
joy yesterday m the drawing-room. She looked remarkably well; 
but said Mr Fairly had still a little gout, and could not appear” 

Now first my belief followed assertion ;—but it was only be¬ 
cause it was mevitable, since the Princesses could not have pro¬ 
ceeded so far without certainty. 

We returned to Windsor as usual, and there I was just as 
usual, obliged to finish every evening with picquet!—and to pass 
all and every afternoon, from dinner to midnight, in picquet 
company. 

Saturday, November 28th. —The Queen, after a very long 
airing, came in to dress, and summoned me immediately; and m 
two minutes the Princess Koyal entered, and said something in 
German, and then added, “And Mr. Fairly, ma’am, begs he may 
see you a moment now, if possible.” 
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This is his first coming to the house since her Eoyal Iligh- 
ness’s birthday, just two months ago. 

“ I am very sorry,” was answered coolly, “ but I am going to 
dress.” 

“ He won’t keep you a moment, mamma, only he wants to get 
on to St Leonards to dinner.” 

Miss Fuzilier is now there. 

ct Well, then,” she answered, “ I’ll slip on mypowdering-gown, 
and see him.” 

I found, however, they had already met, probably m the pas¬ 
sage, for the Queen added, “ How melancholy he looks !—does 
not he, Princess Eoyal 

“ Yes, indeed, mamma >”—They then again talked m 
German 

The Princess then went to call him; and I hastened into the 
next room, with some caps just then inspecting 

Mr. Turbulent again dined with ns, and said, “I find Mr. 
Fairly is here to day; when is he to be married 

Mrs. Schwellenberg reproved him for talking of “ soch things 
she holds it petty treason to speak of it, as they are both m 
office about the Court; though she confessed it would be in a 
fortnight 

At tea, when the gentlemen—General Budii, Majors Price and 
Garth, and Mr. Wilks—appeared, she said, “Where be Mr. 
Fairly ?” They all exclaimed, “Is he here T 

“ Oh, certain, if he ben’t gone!” 

I then said he had gone on to St. Leonards. 

They all expressed the utmost surprise that he should come, 
and go, and see none of them. 

When they retired, Mrs. Schwellenberg exclaimed, “ For what 
not stay one night ? For what not go to the gentlemen ?—It 
looks like when he been ashamed.—Oh, fie! I don’t not like soch 
ting. And for what always say contraire ? —always say to every¬ 
body he won’t not have her'—There might be someting wrong 
in all that—it looks not well.” 

I saw a strong desire to have me enter into the merits of the 
•case; but I constantly answer to these exclamations, that these 

IK—5t 
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sort of situations are regarded in the world as licensing denials 
first, and truancy from all others afterwards. 

Sunday, November 29th. —General Harcourtwas here at tea, 
but not one of our gentlemen inquired after his guest;—they are 
affronted at his running away from all. 

General Harcourt, however, uncalled, made the following 
speech. “ Fairly is not the thing—not at all—very unwell: ail 
unformed gout—the most disagreeable sensation I suppose a man 
can have, and the most uncomfortable; a real fit would be far 
preferable; but it is something hanging about him that comes, 
to nothing.” 

This was heard by all, even his particular friend General Bude, 
without the least expression of care To forget is soon to be for¬ 
gotten ’—he has dropped them till they now drop him 

December. —Most gratefully I met the mild anniversaries of 
this month, which was so dreadful m the year ’88. The Bang’s, 
health seems perfect, and there is a coolness and composure in 
his manner that promise its permanency—God be praised ’ 

But let me now, to enliven you a little, introduce to you a new 
acquaintance, self-made, that I meet at the chapel, and who 

always sits next me when there is room,—Mrs. <T-, wife to 

the Bishop of K-: and before the service begins, she enters 

into small talk, with a pretty tolerable degree of frankness, not 
much repressed by scruples of delicacy. 

Take a specimen She opened, the other morning, upon my 
situation and occupation, and made the most plump inquiries into 
its particulars, with a sort of hearty good humour that removed 
all impertinence, whatever it left of inelegance:—and then began 
her comments. 

“Well; the Queen, to be sure, is a great deal better dressed 
than she used to be; but, for all that, I really think it is but an 
odd thing for you '—Dear! I think it’s something so out of the 
way for you >—I can’t think how you set about it. It must have 
been very droll to you at first. A great deal of honour, to be 
sure, to serve a Queen, and all that; but I dare say a lady’s-maid 
could do it better; though to be called about a Queen, as I say* 
is a great deal of honour: but, for my part, I should not like it „ 
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Decause to be always obliged to go to a person, whether one was 
in the humour or not, and to get up m a morning, if one was 
never so sleepy»—dear! it must be a mighty hurry-skurry life 1 
you don’t look at all fit for it, to judge by appearances, for all its 
great honour, and all that ” 

Is not tins a fit bishop’s wife ? is not here primitive candour 
and veracity q I laughed most heartily,—and we have now com¬ 
menced acquaintance for these occasional meetings. 

If this honest dame does not think me fit for this part of my 
business, there is another person, Madlle. Montmollm, who, with 
equal simplicity, expresses her idea of my unfitness for another 
part —“ How you bear it,” she cries, “ living with Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg!—I like it better living in prison!—’pon m’honneur, I 
piefer it bread and water; I think her so cross never was. If I 
you, I won’t bear it—poor Miss Burney!—I so sorry 1 —’pon 
m’honneur, I think to you oftens >—you so confined, you won’t 
have no pleasures!—” 

Miss Gomm, less plaintive, but more solemn, declared the 
other day, “ I am sure you must go to heaven for living this 
life t”—So, at least, you see, though in a court, I am not an object 
of envy. 

Towards the end of the month, Colonel Welbred came into 
waiting, to my never-failing satisfaction. Yet I was sorry to 
lose Major Garth, who seems a man of real worth, religious prin¬ 
ciples, and unaffected honour, with a strong share of wit and a 
great deal of literature. 

The Bishop of Salisbury came for the Christmas sermon, and 
spent some days here. Bishop Hurd had not health for coming, 
which I lament sincerely. I made much acquaintance with the 
Bishop of Salisbury; and, as Mrs. SchweUenberg passed the 
holidays in town, we were altogether very cheerful and comfort¬ 
able. The Major is kept by the King’s invitation, and always at 
Windsor. 

Madame La Bite told me she liked extremmelee dat Collonel 
respectable Major Preece. 

Poor Lady Caroline Wal degrave was taken very dangerously 
ill at this time; and as her sister was absent, I devoted to her 
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every moment in my power. Sir Lucas Pepys was sent for m 
the middle of the night to her. The extreme danger from in¬ 
flammation soon gave way to his prescriptions; hut pam and 
illness were not of such rapid flight. 

How I pitied poor Lady Elizabeth t She had hut just lost her 
eldest brother, Lord Waldegrave, and was only gone on a melan¬ 
choly visit to his beautiful widow, who was one of the House of 
Waldegrave Graces, married to her first cousin. 

Sir Lucas wrote to Captain Waldegrave, the only surviving 
brother, who came instantly. 

The Queen committed to me the preparing Lady Caroline to 
see him. I was so much head nurse, that I had every oppor¬ 
tunity to do it gently, and it was very essential not to cause her 
any emotion, even of joy. She is of so placid a nature, that the 
task was not difficult, though I devised means to save all risks, 
which some time or other may divert you Captain Waldegrave 
is a gentle and interesting young man, and tenderly affectionate 
to his sisteis. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

1790. 

Home Events—An odd Marriage Ceremony—The Bishop of Salisbury— 
A Bridal Visit—Mr Alison—The Duehesse de Biron-—Recommencement 
of Hastings’s Trial—Edmund Burke—Impromptu by Hastings on Mr. 
Grey’s Speech—Lords Chesterfield, Bulkley, and Eortescue—A Liteiary 
Party—Jacob Bryant—Scene in the Queen’s Dressing-room—Couit 
Etiquette—Garuck—Mrs. Piozzi—Easter Party at TVindsoi—Jacob 
Bryant—A Patriot King—Reading to the Queen—Mrs Piozzi’s Travels 
—Memoirs of Cardinal Wolsey—Colonel Manners—A Senator—Mr. 
Pitt’s Tax on Bachelois—A Day at Hastings’s Trial—Wyndham and 
Burke—Sturm’s Meditations—Interview with Mrs. Piozzi—Bruce’s 
Travels—Madame Benda—Mr. Twining—Lady Corke—Lord Valletort 
—An English Sailor—A Day at Hastings’s Trial—Speeches of Burke 
and Wyndham—Mrs. Crewe—Lady MaryDuncan—“The Rivals”—Lady 
Harcourt—Lady Juhan a Penn—Hastings’s Trial—Speech of his Counsel 
—Conversation with Wyndham—His Skill m Greek—His Remarks on 
Burke—Private and Personal Character of Hastings—Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds—His Loss of Sight—[Hie Duehesse de Biron—Mesdames de 
Boufflers—Project of Miss Burney’s Retirement from Court—The 
Duchess of Dorset—Mr. Cambridge. 

January. —Mrs. Smelt was now most dangerously ill, and her 
excellent husband wretched in the extreme: and this unhappy 
circumstance was the leading interest and occupation of the 
period. 

I saw my dear and good Mrs. Ord by every opportunity; 
indeed, I made no other visit out of my family, nor received any 
other visitor at home. 

At Chelsea I saw my dearest father from the time we settled 
in town once a-week, that is, twice in the month 1 I met there 
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also Paccliierotti, to my great delight, and he sang so liberally 
and so exchantmgly, that, just during that time, I knew not an 
ill in the world t 

My Esterma too I visited twice! were she but as fat as she is 
dear ' as stout as she is good!—far enough is she from it!—yet 
her sweet spirits keep their native gaiety, at least their native 
propensity, for they re-illume through all her tlnnness and 
sufferings, and bring her out, from time to time, such as she was 
meant to be Dearest Esther, it saddened me within to see her! 
—God restore and preserve her' 

Mr. Fairly was married the Gth —I must wish happiness to 
smile on that day, and all its anniversaries, it gave a happiness 
to me unequalled, for it was the birthday of my Susanna 1 

One evemng, about this time, Mr. Fisher, now Doctor, drank 
tea with us at Windsor, and gave me an account of Mr. Fairly’s 
marriage that much amazed me He had been called upon to 
perform the ceremony It was by special licence, and at the 
house of Sir E-F-. 

So religious, so strict in all ceremonies, even, of religion, as he 
always appeared, his marrying out of a church was to me very un¬ 
expected. Dr. Fisher was himself surprised, when called upon, 
and said he supposed it must be to please the lady. 

Nothing, he owned, could be less formal or solemn than the 
whole. Lady C, Mrs. and Miss S, and her father and brother 
and sister, were present. They all dined together at the usual 
hour, and then the ladies, as usual, retired. Some time after, the 
clerk was sent for, and then, with the gentlemen, joined the 
ladies, who were in the drawing-room, seated on sofas, just as at 
any other time. Dr. Fisher says he is not sure they wore 
working, but the air of common employment was such, that he 
rather thinks it, and everything of that sort was spread about* 
as on any common day—work-boxes, netting-cases, &c, &c.! 

Mr. Fairly then asked Dr. Fisher what they were to do ? Fie 
answered, he could not tell; for he had never mamied anybody 
in a room before. 

Upon this, they agreed to move a table to the upper e nd of the 
room, the ladies stall sitting quietly, and then put on it candles 
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and a prayer-book Dr Fislier says lie hopes it was not a 
card-table, and rather believes it was only a Pembroke work¬ 
table. 

The lady and Sir B. then came forward, and Dr. Fisher read 
the service. 

So this, methinks, seems the way to make all tilings easy ' 

Yet—with so little solemnity—without even a room prepared 
and empty—to go through a business of such portentous serious¬ 
ness 1 ’Tis truly amazing from a man who seemed to delight so 
much m religious regulations and observances. Dr. Fisher him¬ 
self was dissatisfied, and wondered at Ins compliance, though he 
attributed the plan to the lady. 

The bnde behaved extremely well, lie said, and was all smile 
and complacency Pie had never seen her to such advantage, or 
m such soft looks before, and perfectly serene, though her sistei 
was so much moved as to go into hysterics. 

Afterwards, at seven o’clock, the bride and bridegroom set off 
for a friend’s house m Hertfordshire by themselves, attended by 
servants with white favours. The rest of the party, father, 
sister, and priest included, went to the play, which happened to 


I shall say nothing of the Queen’s birthday, but that I had a 
most beautiful trimming worked mo for it by Miss Cambridge, 
who half fatigued herself to death, for the kind pleasure that I 
should have my decorations from her hands 

If m some points my lot has been unenviable, what a constant 
solace, what sweet and soft amends do I find and feel in the 
almost unexampled union of kindness and excellence in my 
chosen friends 1 

The day after the birthday produced a curious scene. To 
soften off, by the air, a violent headache, I determined upon 
walking to Chelsea to see my dear lather. I knew I should thus 
avoid numerous visitors of the household, who might pay their 
devoirs to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

I missed my errand, and speedily returned, and found many 
cards from bedchamber-women and maids of honour; and, while 
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still reading them, I was honoured with a call from the Bishop 
of Salisbury; and m two minutes my father came himself. 

A pleasant conversation was commencing, when Columb 
opened the door, and said, “ Colonel Fairly begs leave to ask you 
how you do.” 

He had been married but a week before he came into the 
midst of all the Court bustle, winch he had regularly attended 
ever since! 

It was a good while before the door opened again, and I heard 
a buzz of voices m the passage; but when it was thrown open, 
there appeared—the bride herself'—and alone t 

She looked quite brilliant in smiles and spirits. I never saw 
a countenance so enlivened. I really believe she has long 
cherished a passionate regard for Mr. Fairly, and brightens now 
from its prosperity. 

I received her with all the attention in my power, immediately 
wishing her joy : she accepted it with a thousand dimples, and 
I seated her on the sofa, and myself by her side. 

Nobody followed; and I left the Bishop to my father, while 
we entered into conversation, upon the birthday, her new situa¬ 
tion m being exempt from its fatigues, and other matters of the 
time being. 

I apologised to Mrs Fairly for my inability to return the 
honour of her visit, but readily undertook to inform Her Majesty 
of her inquiries, which she earnestly begged from me. 

February. —I shall take the liberty to give this month m 
loose scraps of anecdotes, and have done with it. 

The safety of my beautiful friend, Mrs.-, I must first 

mention, as it was the most important circumstance of this 
period to my mind. Delighted with a little child, she wrote me 
word she could now forget every sorrow, if her innocent darling 
might be spared to her 

My dearest Charlotte also spent this time in town, and was 
with me, as usual, whenever I could make opportunity for the 
happiness of her dear and innocent society. 

The loss of the excellent Mrs. Smelt, and all its grief and dis¬ 
tress, you were informed of at the time. Her truly afflicted mate 
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13 quite lost without her. His daughters behave like angels. 
Mrs Goulton came m the illness, and has never left him since 
his deprivation, and means never to part from him more, except 
to Mrs. Cholmley. 

I have been introduced to this lady, and in a melancholy cor¬ 
respondence with her upon tins subject, she seems very worthy 
her origin; which, from me, is very high praise. 

I received a good deal of pleasure, at this time, from a letter 
sent me by Mrs. Alison, formerly my old friend, Miss Gregory, 
bhe is married, and very happy, and has four children Mr. 
Alison lives wholly in Scotland; but she took the opportunity 
of his having just published a metaphysical disquisition on Taste, 
to renew our long-dropped acquaintance, by sending me the 
work. I dread attacking metaphysics, but I have thanked her 
cordially for her kind remembrance. 

I had much more difficulty from another call to an old con¬ 
nexion, Mrs. North; she wrote me quite a warmly-affectionate 
regret of losmg all sight of me, but an earnest invitation, m the 
Bishop’s name as well as her own, to come one day to meet la 
Duchesse de Biron and the French noblesse now in England. 

I should leally have liked it, as I hear nothing but commen¬ 
dation of that Duchesse, and have had already two or three pro¬ 
positions for meeting her; but it was not approved, and therefore 
I was fam to decline it. I took what precaution I could to avoid 
giving offence, but 1 have heard no more from Mrs. North. 

Tuesday, February 16th. —Mr. Hastings’s trial re-com¬ 
menced ; and Her Majesty graciously presented me with tickets 
for Mr. Francis, Cliailotte, and myself. She acknowledged a 
very great curiosity to know whether my old friends amongst 
the managers would renew their intercourse with a Court friend, 
or include me in the distaste conceived against herself, and 
drop their visits. I had not once been to the trial the preceding 
year, nor seen any of the set since the King’s illness. 

We were three hours before they entered, all spent in a 
harmony of converse and communication I never for three hours 
following can have elsewhere: no summons impending—no fear 
of accidental delay drawing off attention to official solicitude. 
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At the stated time they entered in the usual form, Mr Burke 
first. I felt so grieved a resentment of his late conduct, that I 
was glad to turn away from his countenance. I looked else¬ 
where during the whole procession, and their subsequent 
arrangement, that I might leave totally to themselves and their 
consciences whether to notice a friend from Court or not Their 
consciences said not. No one came; I only heard through 
Charlotte that Mr. Wyndham was of the set 

Mr. Anstruther spoke, and all the others took gentle naps t I 
don’t believe he found it out. 

When all was concluded, I saw one of them ascending towards 
our seats: and presently heard the voice of Mr. Burke. 

I wished myself many miles off!—’tis so painful to see with 
utter disapprobation those faces we have met with joy and plea¬ 
sure i He came to speak to some relations of Mr. Anstruther; I 
was next them, and, when recovered from my first repugnance, I 
thought it better to turn round, not to seem leading the way 
myself to any breach I met his eyes immediately, and curtseyed. 
He only said, “ Oh! is it you—then asked how I did, said 
something in praise of Mr Anstruther, partly to his friends and 
partly to me—heard from me no reply—and hurried away, 
coldly, and with a look dissatisfied and uncordial. 

I was much concerned; and we came away soon after. 

Here is an impromptu, said to have been written by Mr. 
Hastings during Mr* Grey’s speech, which was a panegyric on 
Mr. Philip Francis •— 

It hurts me not, that Grey, as Burke s assessor, 

Pioclaims me Tyrant, Bobber, and Oppressor, 

Tho’ for abuse alone meant: 

For when lie call’d hunself the bosom friend, 

The Fuend of Philip Francis,—I contend 
He made me full atonement.” 

I was called upon, on my return, to relate the day’s business. 
Heavy and lame was the relation, but tlieir Majesties were 
curious, and nothing better suited truth. 

Major Price and Colonel Welbred continued regularly of our 
Windsor parties, and their society is most amiable and pleasing. 

The Colonel told me he had several of Smith’s drawings, and 
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expressed a wish to show me the collection, as well as the collec¬ 
tions of his brother, if I would make a party of my friends, and 
bring them to a little breakfast at Ins house, at any day or hour 
that would suit me. 

I have heard there is much worth seeing in his and his brother’s 
repository; and I should accept Ins obliging proposal with great 
pleasure if I had opportunity. I think I should not long hesi¬ 
tate as to the party of friends I should hope would accompany 
me lie has repeated the request so earnestly and so politely 
that I have half promised to make the attempt 

Another time Mr. Thomas Willis was of the set. Mrs. Scliwol- 
lenberg did not leave London all the month. He startled me a 
little by a hint of some newspaper paragraph concerning me He 
stayed on, when all were gone but Miss Planta, and I then 
demanded an explanation 

It was a peremptory promise, he said, of a new book. 

“ Oh, yes!” cried Miss Planta; “ I have heard of it some time ; 
and Mr. Turbulent says we shall all be in it.” 

“Why—I have been thinking of that” said Mr. Willis, in a 
dry way peculiar to himself, “ and shaking my poor head and 
shoulders, to feel how I could keep them steady in case of an. 
assault. And, indeed, this thought, all along, has made me, as 
you may have observed, rather cautious and circumspect, and 
very civil. I hope it has not been thrown away ” 

“Well, anybody’s welcome to me and my character,” cried Miss. 
Planta, “ and that’s always the answer I make them when they 
tell me of it.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr. Willis, affecting great solemnity, 
“ I cannot say quite so much. On the contrary, I never go out 
of the room but I think to myself, How have I behaved to-night * 
Will that do ? Will t’other tell well ? Ho, no ; not well'—not 
well at all!—all in the wrong there. But, hang it!—never 
mind •—she’s very—humane—she won’t be hard upon a trifle !” 

I told him I was very glad he had such a trust. 

I could learn nothing more of the paragraph; but it served 
for ample play to his dry humour the next evening, when our 
tea-party was suddenly enlarged by the entrance of the Lords 
Chesterfield, Bulkley, and Portescue. 
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Lord Chesterfield brought m the two latter without any cere¬ 
mony, and never introduced nor named them, but chatted on with 
them apart, as if they were in a room to themselves; and Colonel 
Welbred, to whom all gentlemen here belong, was out of the 
room m search of a curious snuff-box that he had promised to 
show to us Major Price, who by great chance was seated next 
me, jumped up as if so many wild beasts had entered, and 
•escaped to the other side of the room, and Mr. Willis was only a 
sharp looker-on 

Thiswasawkwardenouglifor a thing so immaterial,as Icouldnot 
even ask them to have any tea, from uncertainty how to address 
them, and I believe they were entirely ignorant whither Lord 
Chesterfield was bunging them, as they came m to wait for a 
Eoyal summons 

How would that quintessence of high ton, the late Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, blush to behold his successor! who, with much share of 
humour, and of good humour also, has as little good breeding as 
-any man I ever met with. 

Take an instance : Lord Bulkley, who is a handsome man, is 
immensely tall; the Major, who is middle-sized, was standing by 
his chair, m close conference with him. 

“Why, Bulkley,” cned Lord Chesterfield, “you are just the 
height sitting that Price is standing .” 

Disconcerted a little, they slightly laughed; but Lord Bulkley 
Tose, and they walked off to a greater distance 

Lord Chesterfield, looking after them, exclaimed, “What a 
walking steeple he is t—why, Bulkley, you ought to cut off your 
legs to be on a level with society!” 

Colonel Welbred, ever elegant in all attentions, and uniform 
in showing them, no sooner returned, and perceived that Lord 
Chesterfield had formed a separate party with his Mends, than 
he stationed himself at the tea-table, dividing with the exactest 
propriety his time and conversation between the two sets. 

When they were all summoned away, except Mr. Willis, who 
has never that honour but m private, he lifted up his hands and 
eyes, and called out, 

“ I shall pity those men when the book comes out!—I would 
not be in their skins !” 
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I understood him perfectly, and answered, truly, that I was 
never affronted more than a minute with those by whom I could 
never longer be pleased. 

My dearest readers know that this month I went to meet my 
own assembly, as it is honourably called, at Lady Rothes’ it was 
smaller than at Mrs. Ord’s, but very pleasant—Mrs Montagu, 
Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs and Miss Ord, the Attorney-General, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, his Lady Louisa, Mr. Pepys, Mrs Buller 
Lord Leslie, and iny dearest father. 

All our talk was of France, the illustrious fugitives now here, 
and poor Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Academic troubles 

Monday, March 1st— This morning we went to Windsor. 
Mr. De Luc was already there; but Miss Planta and myself 
had our former esquire, Mr. Turbulent, for the first time these 
two years 

Her Majesty graciously road to Mr De Luc and me a part of 
a speech of Mr. Burke upon the revolution in France, and then 
she lent it me to finish. It is truly beautiful, alike in noble¬ 
ness of sentiment and animation of language. How happy does 
it make me to see this old favourite once more on the side of 
right and reason 1 Do I call this side so only because it is my 
own? 

I had no time, however, for going on with old annals; I had a 
commission from the Queen which demanded all my leisure 

Tuesday, March 2nd. —To-day I invited Mr. Bryant to 
dinner, and had much cause to be glad of Ins coming, from the 
pleasantry and information he afforded me. Mr. De Luc and 
Mr. Turbulent met him, and we had philosophy at play with 
good humour all the afternoon. 

At tea, Lords Chesterfield and Dulkley joined us with the 
equerries. Mr. Thomas Willis would have been somewhat grati¬ 
fied with their better behaviour. Lord Bulldey took a chair next 
mine, and talked just enough to show he was a very loyal subject, 
and no more. 

But I was very sorry to hear from Major Price that this was 
Ms last Windsor excursion this year. " I have stayed,” he told 
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me, " till all my workmen in the country are at sixes and sevens, 
and in want of my directions; and till I have hardly a sixpence 
in my pocket! I am always at the command of their Majesties, 
hut—I am only a younger brother, and cannot afford to live 
away from my own little cottage.” 

’Tis amazing something is not done for this most deserving 
and faithful adherent, who only relinquished his post from abso¬ 
lute inability to maintain it. 

This month lost us Colonel Welbred, whose waiting never 
finishes but to my regret. I had much confidential talk with 
him the last evening of his residence, in which he opened to me 
the whole of his situation, both with respect to his place and his 
family, as far as they are political. He gave me much concern 
foT him in his statement, and the more, because all he said con¬ 
firmed my best opinion of his honour and delicacy. He has the 
misfortune to have two brothers who never meet—solely from 
dissension in politics. He loves them both, and with both keeps 
well; but while he has a place that devotes a fourth of the year 
to the King, his residence for the rest of it is with the brother 
who is in opposition to Government. Hot small must be the 
difficulties of such circumstances, and his preferment is probably 
checked by this determined fraternal amity, though his moder¬ 
ation and uprightness secure him the esteem, and force the good 
word, of both parties, as well as of both brothers. 

Much injustice, however, has I believe accrued to him from 
this mild conduct, which is not calculated for advantage in a 
station that demands decisive vigour, though in pnvate or retired 
life it makes the happiness and peace of all around. He grew so 
engaged, and I was so much interested for him, in the course of 
this explication, that, when called away to cards, he said he would 
not make me his final bow, but see me again the next morning: 
I set off, however, by sudden commands, so much earlier than 
usual, that I saw him no more; nor probably may meet him again 
till Iris waiting next year. 

In one of our Windsor excursions at this time, while I was in 
Her Maj’esty’s dressing-Toom, with only Mr. De Luc present, she 
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suddenly said, “Prepare yourself, Miss Barney, with all your 
spirits, for to-night you must be reader.” 

She then added that she recollected what she had been told by 
my honoured Mrs Delany, of my reading Shakespeare to her, 
and was desirous that I should read a play to herself and the 
Princesses; and she had lately heard from Mrs Schwellenberg, 
“ nobody could do it better when I would.” 

I assured Her Majesty it was rather when I could, as any 
reading Mrs. SchwellenbeTg had heard must wholly have been 
better or worse according to my spirits, as she had justly seemed 
to suggest. 

The moment coffee was over the Princess Elizabeth came for 
me. I found Her Majesty knotting, the Princess Eoyal drawing, 
Princess Augusta spinning, and Lady Courtown I believe m the 
same employment, but I saw none of them perfectly well. 

“ Come, Miss Bumey,” cried the Queen," how are your spmts ? 
—How is your voice 2 ” 

“ She says, ma’am,” cried the kmd Princess Elizabeth, ** she 
shall do her best.” 

This had been said in attending Her Pioyal Highness back. I 
could only confirm it, and that cheerfully —to hide fearfully. 

I had not the advantage of choosing my play, nor do I know 
what would have been my decision had it fallen to my lot. Her 
Majesty had just begun Colman’s works, and “ Polly Honeycomb” 1 
was to open my campaign. 

“ I think,” cried the Queen most graciously, “ Miss Burney 
will read the better for drawing a chair and sitting down.” 

“ 0 yes, mamma! I dare say so I” cried Princess Augusta and 
Princess Elizabeth, both in a moment. 

The Queen then told me to draw my chair close to her side. I 
made no scmples. Heaven knows I needed not the addition of 
standing J but most glad I felt in being placed thus near, as it 
saved a constant painful effort of loud reading. 

“ Lady Courtown ” cried the Queen, “ you had better draw 
nearer, for Miss Bumey has the misfortune of reading rather low 
at first.” 

Nothing could be more amiable than this opening. Accord- 

yol. in. 16 
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ingly, I did, as I had promised,my best; and, indifferent as that 
was, it would rather have surprised you, all things considered, 
that it was not yet worse But I exerted all the courage I 
possess, and, having often read to the Queen, I felt how much it 
behoved me not to let her surmise I had any greater awe to 
surmount 

It is but a vulgar performance; and I was obliged to omit, as 
well as I could at sight, several circumstances veiy unpleasant for 
reading, and ill enough fitted foT such hearers. 

It went off pretty flat. Nobody is to comment, nobody is to 
interrupt; and even between one act and another not a moment’s 
pause is expected to be made. 

I had been already informed of this etiquette by Mr. Turbu¬ 
lent and Miss Planta; nevertheless, it is not only oppressive to 
the reader, but loses to the lieareTs so much spirit and satisfac- 
faction, that I determined"to endeavour, should I again be called 
upon, to introduce a little break into this tiresome and unnatural 
profundity of respectful solemnity. My own embarrassment, 
however, made it agree with me, for the present, uncommonly 
well 

Lady Courtown never uttered one single word the whole time; 
yet is she one of the most loquacious of our establishment. But 
such is the settled etiquette. 

The Queen has a taste for conversation, and the Princesses a 
good-humoured love for it, that doubles the regret of such an 
annihilation of all nature and all pleasantry. But what will 
not prejudice and education inculcate ? They have been 
brought up to annex silence to respect and decorum: to talk, 
therefore, unbid, or to differ from any given opinion, even when 
called upon, are regarded as high improprieties, if not presump¬ 
tions. 

They none of them do justice to their own minds, while they 
enforce this subjection upon the minds of others. I had not ex¬ 
perienced it before; for when reading alone with the Queen, or 
listening to her reading to me,Iliave always frankly spoken almost 
whatever has occurred to me. But there I had no other examples 
before me, and therefore I might inoffensively be guided by my- 
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self, and Her Majesty’s continuance of the same honour lias 
shown no disapprobation of my proceeding. But here it was not 
easy to make any decision for myself; to have done what Lady 
Courlown foTebore doing would have been undoubtedly a liberty. 

So we all behaved alike; and easily can I now conceive the 
disappointment and mortification of poor Mr. Garrick when he 
read “ Lethe ” to a Koyal audience. Its tameness must have 
tamed him, and J doubt not he never acquitted himself so ill 

The next evening I had the same summons; but “ The English 
Merchant ” was the play, which did far better. It is an elegant 
and serious piece, which I read with far greater ease, and into 
which they all entered with far greater interest. 

The Princess Royal was so gracious when the Queen left the 
room, upon our next coming to town, to pay me very land com¬ 
pliments upon my own part of the entertainment, though her 
brother the Duke of Clarence happened to be present. And the 
two otheT Princesses were full of the characters of the comedy, 
and called upon me to say which were my favourites, while they 
told me their own, at all our subsequent meetings for some time 

This is all I have been able to recollect of March in which my 
nearest readers might not themselves be writers. Chiefly I 
"ejoice they witnessed the long-wished, the long-dreaded inter¬ 
view with my formerly most dearly-loved Mrs. Thrale—not 
writing it saves me much pang. 

Apeil. — I have involuntarily let this month creep along un 
recorded till this Tuesday the 20th. I could not muster courage 
for a journal; but now, to avoid any future long arrears, I deter¬ 
mine to put down its poor shallow memorials. 

On EasteT Sunday, the 4th of April, when I left my beloved 
Susan at St James’s, I left with her all spirit for any voluntary 
employment, and it occurred to me I could best while away tlie 
leisure allowed me by returning to my long-forgotten tragedy. 
This I have done, in those moments as yet given to my Journal, 
audit is well I had so sad a resource, since any merrier I must have 
aimed at in vain. 

It was a year and four months since I had looked at or thought 
of it. I found nothing but unconnected speeches, and’hints, and 

1G—2 
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ideas, though enough in quantity, perhaps, for a whole play. I 
have now begun planning and methodising, and have written 
three ox four regular scenes. I mention all these particulars of 
my progress, in answer to certain queries in the comments of mv 
Susan and Fredy, both of old date 

Well (for that is my hack, as “ however ” is my dear Susanna’s), 
we set off rather late for Windsor,—Mr De Luc, Miss Planta, 
and myself; Mrs SchwellenbeTg stayed m town. 

The Easter party for the Queen consisted of Ladies HaTcourt 
and Courtown; for the Princesses, Ladies Elizabeth Waldegrave 
and Mary Howe; and for the King, Lord Courtown, General 
Grenville, Colonels Goldsworthy and Manners, General Bud4, 
and Mr. Thomas Willis. General and Mts. Harcourt were at 
St. Leonards, and came occasionally, and Lord and Lady Ches¬ 
terfield were at their adjoining villa, and were invited every 
evening. Dr. John Willis also came for one day. 

I invited my old beau, as Her Majesty calls Mt. Bryant, to 
dinner, and he made me my best day out of the ten days of our 
Wmdsor sojourn. He has insisted upon lending me some more 
books, all concerning the most distant parts of the earth, or on 
subjects the most abstruse. His singular simplicity in constantly 
conceiving that, because to him such books alone are new, they 
must have the same recommendation to me, is extremely amusing; 
and though I do all that is possible to clear up the distinction, he 
never remembers it. 

The King, for which I was very sorry, did not come into the 
room. He made it but one visit, indeed, during this recess. He 
then conversed almost wholly with General Grenville upon the 
affairs of France; and in a manner so unaffected, open, and 
manly, so highly superior to all despotic principles, even while 
most condemning the unlicensed fury of the Parisian mob, that 
I wished all the nations of the world to have heard him, that 
ihey might have known the real existence of a patriot King. 

Another reading took place, and much more comfortably; it 
was to the Queen and Princesses, without any lady-in-waiting. 
The Queen, as before, condescended to order me to sit close to 
her side; and as I had no model before me, I scrupled much less 
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to follow tlie bent of my own ideas by small occasional comments 
And these were of use both to body and hund, they rested the 
lungs from one invariable exertion, as much as they saved the 
mind from one strain of attention. 

Out play was “ The Man of Business,” a very good comedy, but 
too local for long life. And another of Colman’s which I read 
afterwards has the same defect. Half the follies and peculiarities 
it satirises are wholly at an end and forgotten. Humour spring¬ 
ing from mere dress, or habits, or phraseology, is quickly obsolete; 
when it sinks deeper, and dives into character, it may live for 
ever. 

To myself I read Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Travels.” The “ Travels ” are 
just like herself, abounding in sallies of genius. 

The “Memoms of Cardinal Wolsey,” with which I have been 
singularly entertained, from their unconscious sketches Of life 
and manners m the reign of Henry YIII, I obtained licence, at 
last, to return, though they were still unperused. But the men¬ 
tion I chanced to make of them one morning to Lady Harcourt, 
who professes a particular taste for ancient biography, made her 
request to read them so earnestly, that I wrote a little note to 
Mr. Seward of apology, and lent them. He has sent me a most 
gallant answer, desiring me to look upon them as my own, either 
for myself or my fnends, from this time forward. I shall by no 
means, however, accept this offer, though I am much obliged 
by it 

I took down with me from town a “ Commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer,” which is just published by Dr. Lort, who has had the 
good-humouT to send me a copy from the author. I am always 
much gratified when I find myself remembered by old acquaint¬ 
ance after long absence. It has not much information, but it is 
pious and perfectly good. 

Another book fell into my possession through Mrs. De Luc; 
finding I had never—strange to tell!—read Goldsmith’s Poems, 
she sent me a little neat pocket volume, which I accept from 
that valuable friend, as just the keepsake, I told her, that could 
give me only pleasure from her hands. 

I dedicated my Wednesday ’evening to a very comfortable 
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visit to our dear James, whose very good and deserving wife, and 
fine little fat children, with our Esther and heT faiT Marianne 
and Eanny, all cordially conspired to make me happy. We read 
a good deal of Captain Bligh’s interesting narrative, every word 
of which James has taken as much to heart as if it were his own 
production. 

I go on, occasionally, with my tragedy. It does not much 
enliven, but it soothes me. 


Windsor. 

Eriday, April 23rd. —The anniversary of the Thanksgiving 
Day, a day in which my gratitude was heightened by making my 
acknowledgments for its blessing with my Susan by my side. 

I shall add nothing at present to my Journal but the summary 
of a conversation I have had with Colonel Manners, who, at our 
last excursion, was here without any other gentleman. 

Knowing he likes to be considered as a senator, I thought th 
best subject for our discussion would be the House of Commons; 
I therefore made sundry political inquiries, so foreign to my 
usual mode, that you would not a little have smiled to have 
heard them. 

1 had been informed he had once made an attempt to speak, 
during the Regency busmess, last winter; I begged to know how 
the matter stood, and he made a most frank display of its whole 
circumstances. 

“ Why, they were speaking away,” he cried, “upon the Regency, 
and so,—and they were saying the King could not reign, and 
recover; and Burke was making some of his eloquence, and 
talking ; and, says he, ‘ hurled from his throne/—and so I put 
out my finger in this manner, as if I was m a great passion, for 
I-felt myself very red, and I was in a monstrous passion I sup¬ 
pose, but I was only going to say * Hear! Hear!’ but I happened 
to lean one hand down upon my knee, in this way, just as Mr. 
Pitt does when he wants to speak; and I stooped forward, just 
as if I was going to rise up and begin; but just then I caught 
Mr. Pitt’s eye, looking at me so pitifully; he thought I was 
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going to speak, and lie was frightened to death, for he thought— 
for the thing was, he got up himself, and he said over all I 
wanted to say; and the thing is,he almost always does; foT just 
as I have something particular to say, Mr Pitt begins, and goes 
through it all, so that he don’t leave anything more to be said 
about it; and so I suppose, as he looked at me so pitifully, he 
thought I should say it first, or else that I should get into some 
scrape, because I was so warm and looking so Ted.” 

Any comment would disgrace this; I will therefore only tell 
you his opinion, in his own words, of one of our late taxes. 

“ There’s only one tax, ma’am, that ever I voted for against 
my conscience, foT I’ve always been very particular about that; 
but that is the bacheldov’s tax, and that I hold to be very un¬ 
constitutional, and I am very sorry I voted for it, because it’s 
very unfair; for how can a man help being a bacheldor, if no¬ 
body will have him 1 and, besides, it’s not any fault to be taxed 
for, because we did not make ourselves backeldors, for we were 
made so by God, for nobody was born married, and so I think it’s 
a very unconstitutional tax.” 

Tuesday, April 27th—I had the happiness of my dearest 
Fredy’s society in Westminster Hall—if happiness and that place 
may be named together. 

The day was mixed; evidence and Mr. Anstruther weighing 
it down, and Mr Burke speaking from time to time, and lighting 
it up. Oh, were his purpose worthy Ins talents, what an effect 
would his oratory produce l I always hear him with so much 
concem, I can scarce rejoice even in being kept awake by him. 

The day was nearly passed, and I was eating a biscuit to pre¬ 
vent an absolute doze while Mr. Anstruther was talking, when, 
raising myself from a listening bend, I turned to the left, and 
perceive! Mr. Wyndham, who had quietly placed himself by my 
side without speaking. 

My surprise was so great, and so totally had I given up all 
idea of renewing our conferences, that I could scarce refrain 
expressing it. 

Probably it was visible enough, for he said, as if apologising 
for coming up, that so to do was the only regale their toils 
allowed them. 
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He tnen regretted that it was a stupid day, and, with all lus 
old civility about me and my time, declared lie was alway? 
sorry to see me there when nothing worth attention was going 
forward. 

This soon brought us round to our former intimacy of con¬ 
verse , and, the moment I was able, I ventured at my usual 
inquiry about his own speaking, and if it would soon take place 

“ No,” he answered, with a look of great pleasure, “I shall 
now not speak at all—I have cleared myself from that task, and 
never with such satisfaction did I get rid of any >” 

Amazed, yet internally glad, I hazarded some further inquiry 
into the reason of this change of plan. 

They were drawing, he said, to a conclusion, and the particular 
charge which he had engaged himself to open w j relinquished 
“ I have, therefore,” he cried, “ washed my hands of making a 
speech, yet satisfied my conscience, my honour, my promises, 
and my intentions; for I have declined undertaking anything 
new, and no claim, therefore, remains upon me.” 

“Well,” quoth I, “ I am at a loss whether to be glad or sorry.” 

He comprehended instantly: glad for Mr Hastings, or sorry 
for not hearing him. He laughed, but said something a little 
reproachful, upon my continued interest for that gentleman. 

I would not pretend it was diminished, I determined lie 
should find me as frank as heretofore, and abscond, or abide, as 
his nerves stood the firmness. 

“ You are never, then,” (I said afterwards) “ to speak here ?” 

“ Once,” he answered, “ I said a few words-” 

K Oh when I cried: “ I am very sorry I did not know it, and 
heaT you—as you did speak i” 

“ Oh!” cried he, laughing, “ I do not fear this flattery now, as 1 
shall speak no more 1” 

, “ But what,” cried X, “was the occasion that drew you forth v> 

“Nothing very material, but I saw Burke run hard, and I 
wished to help him.” 

“ That was just,” cried I, “ what I should have expected from 
you—and just what I have not been able not to honour, on some 
other occasions, even where J have most blamed the matter that 
has drawn forth the assistance.” 
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This was going pretty far:—lie could not hut instantly feel I 
meant the Eegency discussions. He neither made me any 
answer, nor turned Ins head, even obliquely, my way 

I was not sorry, however. ’Tis always best to be sincere. 

Finding him quite silent, to soften matters as well as I could 
with honesty, I began an eloge of Mr. Burke, both warm and 
true, as far as regards his wonderful abilities. But he soon dis¬ 
tinguished the rigorous precision with which, involuntarily, 1 
praised the powers, without adverting to tlieir use. 

Suddenly then, and with a look of extreme keenness, lie turned 
his eyes upon me, and exclaimed, " Yes; and he has very highly, 
also, the faculty of being right i” 

I would the friendship that dictated this assertion were as un¬ 
warped as it is animated. 

I could not help saying, rather faintly, " Has he ?” 

Hot faintly he answered “ He lias ! —but not the world 
alone, even his friends, are apt to misjudge him What ho 
enters upon, however, with earnestness, you will commonly find 
turn out as he represents it ” 

His genius, liis mental faculties, and the natural goodness of 
his heart, I then praised as warmly as Mr. Wyndham could have 
praised them himself, but the subject rail me aground a second 
time, as, quite undcsignodly, I concluded my panegyric with de¬ 
claring that I found it impossible not to admire—nay, love lnm 
—through all liis wrong. 

Finding another total silence and averted head, I started 
something more general upon the trial. 

His openness then returned, with all its customary vivacity, 
and he expressed himself extremely irritated upon various 
matters which had been carried against the managers by the 
judges. 

" But, Mr. Wyndham!” exclaimed I; “ the judges '—is it pos¬ 
sible you can enter into such a notion as to suppose Mr. Hastings 
capable of bribing them ?” 

“ Oh, for capable,” cried he, “ I don’t know !—” 

“ Well, leave that word out, and suppose him even willing— 
can you imagine all the judges and all the lords—for they must 
concur—disposed to be bribed V 
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“ No; but I see them all determined to acquit Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Determined ? —nay, that indeed is doing bim very little 
honour.” 

" Ob, for honour 1 —if he is acquitted-” 

lie stopped—as if that were sufficient. 

I ventured to ask why the judges and the lords should make 
such a determination. 

“ From the general knavery and villany of mankind,” was his 
hard answer, “ which always wishes to abet successful guilt.” 

“ Well!” cried I, shaking my head; " you have not, I see, re¬ 
linquished your speech from having nothing to say. But I am 
glad you have relinquished it, for I have always been most 
afraid of you; and the reason is, those who know how to hold 
back will not for nothing come forward. There is one down 
there, who, if he knew how ever to hold back, would be great 
indeed 

He could not deny this, but would not affirm it. Poor 
Mr. Burke!—so near to being wholly right, while yet wholly 
wrong! 

When Mr. Burke mounted the rostrum, Mr Wyndham stopped 
short, saymg, “ I won’t interrupt youand, m a moment, glided 
back to the managers’ box, where he stood behind Mr. Burke, 
evidently at hand to assist in any difficulty. His affection for 
him seems to amount to fondness. This is not for me to wonder 
at. Who was so captivated as myself by that extraordinary 
man, till he would no longer suffer me to reverence the talents I 
must still ever admire ? 

Saturday, May 1st. —My dear Susanna will remember Mrs. 
Holroyd, whom we met at Twickenham, during our visit there 
before the Boulogne expedition. She is now at Mrs De Luc’s, 
and she called upon me while I was in waiting yesterday, and 
this morning I returned the compliment. She has lately trans¬ 
lated, from a French version, a German work of four thick 
volumes, by M. Sturm, consisting of Religious Meditations and 
Observations for every Day m the Year. Miss Cambridge had 
lent me the first volume, with which I was much pleased, as 
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■well as instructed, though it is a work both too high and too low 
for general use, rising up to philosophers, and sinking down to 
children, alternately. 

We talked this a good deal over, and she was much gratified 
m having heard, from Miss Cambridge, that I had mentioned and 
shown it to my Royal Mistress, for whom she lias the most pro¬ 
found veneration, notwithstanding her passionate love for her 
brother, Lord Sheffield, who is m the Opposition. Of him, too, 
and his lady and children, I was glad to hear a good account, for 
old acquaintance’ sake: though when she hinted at something of 
its being renewed, I was obliged to fly aloof. The Opposition 
interest is not quite that of our abode ' 

In one speech she a good deal surprised me She led me to 
speak of the Queen, and expressed herself satisfied how high I 
must stand m her graciousness, but added, she knew not if that 
was desirable, since a the more,” she said, " you become attached 
the greater will be your pam and difficulty in any future plan of 
quitting her.” 

Was it not odd ? —I made some general answer, disclaiming 
any such plan, she took no notice of it, but enlarged with much 
pity on my extreme confinement. 

Sunday, May 2nd. —This morning, in my way to church, just 
as I arrived at the iron gate of our courtyard, a well-known 
voice called out, “ Ah, there’s Miss Bumey!” 

I started, and looked round—and saw—Mrs. Piozzi. 

I hastened up to her; she met my held-out hand with both 
hers; Mr. Piozzi and Cecilia were with her—all smiling and 
good-humoured. 

“ You are going,” she cried, " to church i —so am I. I must 
run first to the inn: I suppose one may sit—anywhere one 
pleases 

“ Yes,” I cried," but you must be quick, or you •will sit nowhere* 
there will be such a throng” 

This was all;—she hurried on—so did I. 

I received exceeding great satisfaction in this little and unex¬ 
pected meeting. She had been upon the Terrace, and was going 
to change her hat; and haste on both sides prevented awkward¬ 
ness on either. 
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Yet I saw slie had taken in good part my-concluding hand- 
presentation at my dear Mr. Locke’s: she met me no more with 
that fierte of defiance: it was not—nor can it ever he—with her 
old cordiality, but it was with some degree of pleasure, and that 
species of readiness which evinces a consciousness of meeting 
with a good reception. 

Dr Fisher lent me the first volume of Mr. Bruce. But I 
could only find time to look over the Introduction; which, in¬ 
deed, m pompous promise of what is to come, and satisfied boast 
of what has been performed, exceeds whatever yet the most 
doughty hero has advanced of his own faiets et gestes. Your 
two little men are quite undone ! 

This extraordinary wight acquainted my father, notlong since, 
that he should take the liberty to order a set of his Travels to be 
finely bound up, and sent to “ his daughter with the Queen!” 
because there had appeared, some years ago, an ode, addressed 
to himself, which he attributed to that person, and felt eager 
to acknowledge! 

Much surprised, my father inquired further, and heard there 
was a great compliment to himself, also, which induced this 
suggestion. My father said that alone was sufficient to satisfy 
him it was not his daughter’s. 

He sent the ode to my father. It is such a one as I 
might be proud enough, Heaven knows, to own, in point of 
poetry and idea, and far superior to anything I have a chance 
to produce in the Apollo fine; but I am free to confess—I 
rather think I should have chosen another subject! It is 
all panegyric; no Laureate birthday incense breathes higher 
flattery. 

Thursday, May 6th. —This being the last Pantheon, I put in 
my long-intended claim; and it was greatly facilitated by the 
circumstance of a new singer, Madame Benda, making her first 
appearance. She is just arrived from Germany, and has been 
humbly recommended to the notice of Her Majesty: it was on 
this account my father engaged her to try her powers at the 
Pantheon; and the Queen was herself interested I should hear 
her success. 
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My dearest fattier fetched me from the Queen’s house, Esther 
and Marianne kept me places between them Marianne never 
looked so pretty, I saw not a face there I thought equally 
lovely. And, oh, how Pacchierotti sung'—now'—with what 
exquisite feeling, what penetrating pathos 1 —I could almost have 
cried the whole time, that this one short song was all I should 
be able to hear' 

Eor the short time I was empowered to stay, I was most for¬ 
tunate in my rencounters; for who should sit next my dear Esther 
but Mr. Twining ? Glad was I to see him—most glad indeed— 
and the more, as I have no other chance to have that gratifica¬ 
tion. 'When I told him this, he answered, " Oh no '—1 know 
that!—I know you are a sight! I look upon you as a show — 
just as I do upon the Lincolnshire ox, or new American bird !” 

I saw very few of my general acquaintance, for I sat near the 
private door to the chairs, that I might glide away* without dis¬ 
turbance. Amongst the few, however, I was claimed by Mrs. 
Monckton, a sister-m-law of the queerly celebrated Miss Monck- 
ton, now Lady Corlce, at whose house 1 had formerly the pleasure 
to meet her. Indeed, she visited me m St. Martin’s-street. She 
was a daughter of the unfortunate Lord Pigot, and is a very 
sensible, agreeable, and accomphshed woman. We were too 
distantly seated for many words; but all that we interchanged 
were in perfect harmony, since they sung, m alternate strains, the 
praises of Pacchierotti. 

The first person who accosted me on my entrance was Lord 
Yalletort, who had so regularly attended this charming concert 
as instantly to pronounce to me that this was my first appearance. 

Mrs. John Hunter, also, recollected me: I had once met her 
at an assembly at Mrs. Thrale’s. She is a very fine woman, and 
highly accomphshed; but with rather too much glare, both with¬ 
out and within. 

Poor Madame Benda pleased neither friend nor foe: she has a 
prodigious voice, great powers of execution, but a manner of 
singing so vehemently boisterous, that a boatswain might entreat 
her to moderate it. 

At the beginning of the second act I was obliged to decamp. 
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James, who had just found me out, was my esquire “Well,” he 
cried, in our way to the chair, “ will there he war with Spain V 

I assured him I thought not. 

" So I am afraid!” answered the true English tar. “ However 
if there is, I should be glad of a frigate of thirty-two guns 
How, if you ask for it, don’t say a frigate, and get me one of 
twenty-eight!” 

Good Heaven!—poor innocent James 1 — 

And just as I reached the chair—“ But how shall you feel,” 
he cried, “ when I ask you to desire a guard-ship for me, in about 
two years’ time ?” 

I could make no precise answer to that' 

He then added that he intended coming to court! 

Very much frightened, I besought him first to come and drink 
tea with me—which he promised. 

In my way home, as I went ruminating upon this apparently 
but just, though really impracticable, demand, I weighed well 
certain thoughts long revolving, and of late nearly bursting forth; 
and the result was this— to try all, while yet there is time! 
Reproach else may aver, when too late, greater courage would 
have had greater success. This idea settled my resolutions, and 
they all bent to one point, risking all risks. 

Monday, May 10th. —This evening, by appointment, came our 
good James and his wife, and soon afterwards, to my great plea¬ 
sure, Captain Phillips joined us. 

I take it, therefore, for granted, he will have told all that 
passed in the business way. I was very anxious to gather more 
intelligibly the wishes and requests of poor James, and to put a 
stop to his coming to court without taking such previous steps 
as are customary. I prevailed, and promised, in return, to make 
known his pretensions. 

You may believe, my dear friends, this promise was the result 
of the same wish of experiment, and sense of claim upon me of 
my family to make it while I may, that I have mentioned. I 
.did this very evening. I did it gaily, and in relating such anec¬ 
dotes as were amusingly characteristic of a sailor’s honest but 
singular notions of things: yet I have done it completely; his 
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wishes and his claims are now laid open—Heaven knows to what 
effect' The court-scheme T have also told; and my Royal Mis¬ 
tress very graciously informed me, that if presented by some 
superior officer there could be no objection; but otherwise, unless 
he had some promotion, it was not quite usual. 

Tuesday, May IItii —Tins morning my Royal Mistress liad 
previously arranged for me that I should go to the trial, and liad 
given me a ticket for my little Sarah to accompany me; and late 
last night, T believe after twelve o’clock, she most graciously gave 
me another for James. Just at this time she could not more 
have gratified me than by a condescension to my dear brother. 
Poor Columb was sent with the intelligence, and directions for 
our meeting at seven o’clock this morning, to Horton Street. 

Sarah came early; but James was so late we were obliged to 
leave word for him to follow us. 

He did, two hours afterwards! by way of being our esquire, 
and then told me lie knew it would be in good time, and so lie 
had stopped to breakfast at Sir Joseph Banks’s. 

I suppose the truth is, it saved him a fresh puff of powder for 
some other day. 

We talked over all affairs, naval and national, very comfortably. 
The trial is my only place for long dialogues! 

I gave him a new and earnest charge that he would not speak 
home concerning the prosecution to Mr. Wyndham, should he join 
us. He made me a less reluctant promise than heretofore, for 
when last with Charlotta at Aylsham he had frequently visited 
Mr. Wyndham, and had several battles at draughts or backgam¬ 
mon with him; and there is no such good security against giving 
offence as seeing ourselves that our opponents are worth pleasing 
Here, too, as I told James, however we might think all the 
managers in the wrong, they were at least open enemies, and 
actmg a public part, and therefore they must fight it out, as he 
would do with the Spaniards, if, after all negotiations, they came 
to battle. 

He allowed this; and promised to leave him to the attacks of 
the little privateer, without falling foul of him with a broadside. 

Soon after the trial began, Mr. Wyndham came up ■'to us, and 
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after a few minutes’ chat with me, addressed liimself to James 
about the approaching war. 

“ Are you preparing,” he cried, “ for a campaign 

''Not such a one,” cried James, “as we had last summer at 
Aylsham!” 

“ But what officers you are >” he cried, “ you men of Captain 
Cook; you rise upon us in every trial! This Captain Bligh— 
what feats, what wonders he has performed 1 "VVhat difficulties 
got through! What dangers defied! And with such cool, manly 
skill i” 

They talked the narrative over as far as Mr Wyndham had in 
manuscript seen its sketch: but as I had not read it, I could not 
enter into its detail. 

This over, he took his seat by my elbow, and renewed one of 
his old style of conversations about the trial, each of us firmly 
maintaining our original ground. I believe he has now relin¬ 
quished his expectation of making me a convert. 

He surprised me soon by saying, 

“ I begin to fear, after all, that what you have been talking 
about to me will come to pass.” 

I found he meant his own speaking upon a new charge, which, 
when I last saw him, he exultingly told me was given up. He 
explained the apparent inconsistency by telling me that some new 
change of plan had taken place, and that Mr. Burke was extremely 
urgent with him to open the next charge. 

“ And I cannot,” he cried emphatically, “ leave Burke in the 
lurch!” 

I both believed and applauded him so far; but why are either 
of them engaged in a prosecution uncoloured by necessity? 

One chance he had still of escaping this tremendous task, he 
told me, which was, that it might devolve upon Grey; but Burke, 
he did not disavow, wished it to be himself. 

“ However,” he laughingly added, “ I think we may toss up 

In that case, how I wish he may lose! not only from believing 
him the abler enemy, but to reserve his name from amongst the 
Active list in such a cause. 

He bewailed, with an arch look that showed his conscious- 
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ness I should like the lamentation, that he was now all unpre¬ 
pared—all fresh to begin m documents and materials—the charge 
being wholly new and unexpected, and that which he had con¬ 
sidered relinquished. 

"Iam glad, however,” cried I, "your original charge is given 
^up; for I well remember what you said of it ” 

" I might be flattered,” cried he, " and enough, that you should 
remember anything I say, did I not know it was for the sake of 
its subject,” looking down upon Mr. Hastings. 

I could not possibly deny this; but added that I recollected 
he had acknowledged his charge was to prove Mr. Hastings 
" mean, pitiful, little, and fraudidont.” 

The trial this day consisted almost wholly in dispute upon 
evidence; the managers offered such as the counsel held improper, 
and the judges and lords at last adjourned to debate the matter 
in their own chamber. 

Mr Burke made a very fine speech upon the rights of the pro¬ 
secutor to bring forward his accusation, for the benefit of justice, 
in such mode as appeared most consonant to his own reason and 
the nature of things, according to their varying appearances as 
fresh and fresh matter occurred. 

The counsel justly alleged the hardship to the client, if thus 
liable to new allegations and suggestions, for which he came 
unprepared, from a reliance that those publicly given were all 
against which he need arm himself, and that, if those were dis¬ 
proved, he was cleared: while the desultory and shifting charges' 
of the managers put him out in every method of defence, by 
making it impossible to him to discern where he might be 
attacked. 

In the course of this debate I observed Mr. Wyndham so 
agitated and so deeply attentive, that it prepared me for what 
soon followed: he mounted the rostrum—for the tlnrd time only 
since this trial commenced. 

His speech was only to a point of law respecting evidence: he 
kept close to his subject, with a clearness and perspicuity very 
uncommon indeed amongst these orators. His voice, however, 
greatly m his disfavour; for he forces it so violently, either 
voTj iii. 17 
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from earnestness or a fear of not being heard, that, though it 
answered the purpose of giving the most perfect distinctness to 
what he uttered, its sound had an unpleasing and crude quality 
that amazed and disappointed me. The command of his language 
and fluency of his delivery, joined to the compact style of lus 
reasoning and conciseness of his arguments, were all that could 
answer my expectations: but his manner—whether from energy 
or secret terror—lost all its grace, and by no means seemed to 
belong to the elegant and high-bred character that had just 
quitted me. 

In brief—how it may happen I know not—but he certainly 
does not do justice to his own powers and talents m public. 

He was excessively agitated: when he had done and dis¬ 
mounted, I saw his pale face of the most fiery red. Yet he had 
uttered nothing m a passion. It must have been simply from 
internal effort. 

The counsel answered him; and he mounted to reply. Here, 
indeed, he did himself honour; his readiness of answer, the 
vivacity of his objections, and the instantaneous command of all 
his reasoning faculties, were truly striking. Had what he said 
not fallen in reply to a speech but that moment made, I must 
have concluded it the result of study, and an harangue learnt by 
heart. 

He was heard with the most marked attention. 

The second speech, like the first, was wholly upon the laws of 
evidence, and Mr. Hastings was not named m either. 

He is certainly practising against his great day. And, in 
truth, I hold still to my fear of it; for, however little his manner 
in public speaking may keep pace with its promise in private 
conversation, his matter was tremendously pointed and severe 

The trial of the day concluded by an adjournment to consult 
upon the evidence in debate, with the judges, in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Wyndham came up to the seats of the Commons in my 
neighbourhood, but not to me; he spoke to the Misses Francis, 
—daughters of Mr. Hastings’s worst foe,—and hurried down 

While Sarah and I were waiting downstairs in the Great 
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Hall, and Janies was gone for Columb, I was addressed by Mrs. 
Crewe, who most civilly renewed old acquaintance, with kind 
complaints against my immured life. 

I told her, with a laugh, that coming to this trial might recon¬ 
cile any one to stillness and confinement; for it gave but little 
encouragement to action and exertion. 

On my return I was called upon to give an account of the 
trial to their Majesties and the Prmcesses. ’Tis a formidable 
business, I assure you, to perform. 

Thursday, May 13th. —I went to a musical party at our 
Esther’s : I heard, as usual, only the opening of the concert; but 
it was very sweet to me Lady Mary Duncan was amongst the 
company, and I thought her much altered from her wonted cor¬ 
diality ; whether from resenting my never having waited upon 
her I could not tell; but it made me uneasy, her many kindnesses 
always combating her queernesses in my regard; and therefore T 
could not rest till I made my peace, by proposing a visit on my 
first attainable Monday. The offer was very smilingly accepted, 
and all did well I must represent my case to my Eoyai Mis¬ 
tress, and manage it if possible 

I had the pleasure also to meet our old acquaintance Mrs 
Maling, and some of her grown-up daughters; but my first plea¬ 
sure was in seeing Pacchierotti, that sweetly gentle old friend 
and favourite, whose fascinating talents would carry me almost 
anywhere, without any other mducement 

He was so kind as to sing one song, and that almost at the 
opening, for my indulgence. I was forced to fly without thank¬ 
ing him. 

Our ever-good James was there, and full of his ship plans. I 
see him quite amazed that he has not had a vessel, just such a 
one as he wished, iustantly given him, on making known, through 
me, his desire* Alas! * * 

His excellent wife brought me their two fine and jovial chil¬ 
dren at St. James’s, where we all made merry during the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Friday Morning. —Her Majesty sent the Princess Elizabeth 
' to summon me to a public reading. I found, added to my Eoyai 

17 —2 
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hearers, Lady Harcourt and Lady Juliana Penn 1 However, the 
Queen was stall so gracious as to order me to sit down, which I 
did close to her elbow. 

The play chosen was "The Rivals.” Mr. Sheridan does not, I 
presume, fancy me reading any of his works to Her Majesty. 

These two ladies added much to the solemnity I have made 
such efforts to dispel: Lady Harcourt seemed to think it would 
be a liberty to attend to the play, so far as to enter at all into its 
spirit; and Lady Juliana had just been set about some spinning, 
and I believe was so absorbed m her work, either because it was 
new to her, or because it was for the Queen, that she held it most 
respectful to attend to nothing else. It is terrible to see how 
formality annihilates the best faculties ! 

Tuesday, May 18th. —This morning I again went to the trial 
of poor Mr. Hastings. Heavens! who can see him sit there un¬ 
moved? not even those who think him guilty,—if they are 
human. 

I took with me Mrs. Bogle. She had long since begged a 
ticket for her husband, which I could never before procure. We 
now went all three. And, indeed, her original speeches and re¬ 
marks made a great part of my entertainment. 

Mr Hastings and his counsel were this day most victorious, 
I never saw the prosecutors so dismayed. Yet both Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Pox spoke, and before the conclusion so did Mr Wynd- 
ham. They were all in evident embarrassment. Mr Hastings’s 
counsel finished the day with a most noble appeal to justice and 
innocence, protesting that, if his client did not fairly claim the 
one, by proving the other, he wished himself that the prosecutors 
—that the Lords—that the nation at large—that Hie hand of 
God—might fall heavy upon him! 

This had a great and sudden effect,—not a word was uttered. 
The prosecutors looked dismayed and astonished; and the day 
closed. 

Mr. Wyndham came up to speak to Misses Francis about a 
dinner ; but he only bowed to me, and with a look so conscious 
—•so much saymg “ ’Tis your turn to triumph now!”—that 1 had 
■not the spite to attack him. 
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But when the counsel had uttered this animated speech, Mrs 
Bogle was so much struck, she hastily arose, and, clapping her 
hands, called out audibly, in a broad Scotch accent, “ 0 chaarm- 
ing i” I could hardly quiet her till I assured her we should 
make a paragraph for the newspapers ! 

I had the pleasure to deliver this myself to their Majesties 
and the Princesses, and as I was called upon while it was fresh 
in my memory, I believe but little of the general energy was 
forgotten It gave me n*eat pleasure to repeat so striking an 
affirmation of the innocence of so high, so injured, I believe, a 
character The Queen eagerly declared I should go again the 
next sitting 

Wednesday, May 19th —The real birthday of my Boyal Mis¬ 
tress, to whom may Heaven grant many, many, and prosperous ! 
Dressing, and so forth, filled up all the morning; and at night I 
had a t§te-&-t§te with Charles, till twelve. I got to bed about 
five in the morning The sweet Princesses had a ball, and I 
could not lament my fatigue. 

Thursday, May 20th —To-day again to the tnal, to which I 
took Miss Young, Her Majesty having given me two tickets very 
late over-night. Miss Young is singularly, as far as I can see, the 
reverse of her eccentric parents ; she is moderation personified 

Mr. Windham again spoke in the course of this morning’s 
business, which was chiefly occupied in debating on the admissi¬ 
bility of the evidence brought forward by the prosecutors. The 
quickness and aptness of his arguments, with the admirable 
facility and address with which he seized upon those of his 
opponents, the counsel, were strong marks of that high and pene 
trating capacity so strikingly his characteristic. The only defect 
in his speaking is the tone of his voice, which, from exertion, 
loses all its powers of modulation, and has a crude accent and 
expression very disagreeable. 

During the examination of Mr. Anderson, one of Mr. Hastings’s 
best friends,—a sensible, well-bred, and gentleman-like man,— 
Mr. Wyndham came up to my elbow. 

“ And can this man/' cried he, presently, “ this man—so gentle 
—be guilty V 
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I accused him of making a point to destroy all admiration of 
gentleness in my opinion “ But you are grown very good now!” 
I added, “No, very bad I mean >” 

He knew I meant for speaking; and I then gave him, bur¬ 
lesqued, various definitions of good, which had fallen from Mr. 
Pox in my hearing; the most contradictory, and, taken out of 
their place, the most ridiculous imaginable. 

He laughed very much, but seriously confessed that technical 
terms and explanations had better have been wholly avoided by 
them all, as the counsel were sure to out-technicalise them, and 
they were then exposed to greater embarrassments than by 
steering clear of the attempt, and resting only upon their 
common forces. 

“ There is one praise,” I cried, " which I am always sure to 
meet in the newspapers whenever I meet with your name; and 
I begin to quite tire of seeing it for you—your skill in logic !” 

“ Oh, I thank you,” he cried, earnestly; “I am indeed quite 
ashamed of the incessant misappropriation of that word.” 

“ No, no,” cried I; “ I only tire of it because they seem to 
think, when once the word logic and your name are combined, 
they have completely stated all. However, in what little I have 
heard, I could have suspected you to have been prepared with 
a speech ready written, had I not myself heard just before all 
the arguments which it answered.” 

I then added that I was the less surprised at this facility of 
language, from having heard my brother declare he knew no 
man who read Greek with that extraordinary rapidity—no, not 
Hr. Parr, nor any of the professed Grecians, whose peculiar study 
it had been through life. 

This could be nothing, he said, but partiality. 

“Not mine, at least,” cried I, laughing, “for Greek excellence 
is rather out of my sphere of panegyric 1” 

“ Well,” cried he, laughing, too, at my disclaiming, “ *tis your 
brother’s partiality. However, ’tis one I must try not to lose; 
I must take to my Greek exercises again.” 

They will do you a world of good, thought I, it they take ) ou 
but from your prosecubion-exox 
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We then talked of Mr. Burke. “How finely/’ I cried, “he 
nas spoken 1 —with what fulness of intelligence, and what 
fervour 

He agreed, with delighted concurrence. 

“ Yet—so much '—so longl” I added. 

“ True !” cried he, ingeniously, yet concerned. “ What pity 
he can never stop •” 

And then I enumerated some of the diffuse and unnecessary 
paragraphs which had weakened his cause, as well as his speech. 

He was peifectly candid, though always with some reluctance. 
“But a man who speaks m public,” he said, “should never 
forget what will do for his auditors: for himself alone, it is not 
enough to think; but for what is fitted, and likely to be interest¬ 
ing to them.” 

“ He wants nothing,” cried I, “ but a flapper.” 

“ Yes, and he takes flapping inimitably.” 

“ You, then,” I cried, “ should be his flapper.” 

“ And sometimes,” said he, smiling, “ I am.” 

“ Oh, I often see,” cried I, “ of what use you are to him. I see 
you watching him—reminding, checking him in turn—at least, 
I fancy all this as I look into the managers’ box, which is no 
small amusement to me—when there is any commotion 
there!” 

He bowed; but I never diminished from the frank unfriendli¬ 
ness to the cause with which I began. 

But I assured him I saw but too well how important and 
useful he was to them, even without speaking. 

“ Perhaps,” cried he, laughing, “ more than with speaking.” 

“ I am not meaning to talk of that now,” said I; “ but yet, one 
thing I will tell you: I hear you more distinctly than any one; 
the rest I as often miss as catch, except when they turn this 
way—a favour which you never did me!” 

“No, no, indeed !” cried he; “to abstract myself from all, is 
all that enables me to get on.” 

And then, with his native candour, he cast aside prejudice, 
and very liberally praised several points in this poor persecuted 
great man. 
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I had seen, I said, an imitation from Horace, which had mani¬ 
fested, I presumed, his scholarship. 

“ Oh, ay,” cried he, “ an Ode to Mr. Shore, who is one of the 
next witnesses. Burke was going to allude to it, but 1 begged 
him not. I do not like to make their Lordships smile in this 
grave business.” 

" That is so right»” cried I. * Ah, you know it is you and 
your attack I have feared most all along !” 

“ This flattery—” cried he. 

"Do not use that word any more, Mr. Wyndham,” interrupted 
; “ if you do, I shall be tempted to make a very shocking 
speech to you—the very reverse of flattery, I assure you 
He stared—and I went on. 

"I shall say—that those who think themselves flattered, 
flatter themselves .” 

“ What i—hey ?—how v> cried he. 

"Nay, they cannot conclude themselves flattered, without 
concluding they have de quoi to make it worth while >” 

“ Why—there—there may be something in that; but not 
here!—no, here it must flow simply from general benevolence— 
from a wish to give comfort or pleasure/’ 

I disclaimed all; and turned his attention again to Mr. 
Hastings. “ See !” I cried, “ see but how thin—how ill—looks 
that poor little uncle of yours !” 

Again I upbraided him with being unnatural, and lamented 
Mr. Hastings’s change since I had known hnn in former days 
“ And shall I tell you,” I added, “ something m which you had 
nearly been involved with him *” 

“ Me ?—with Mr. Hastings!” 

* Yes ; and I regret it did not happen 1 You may recollect 
my mentioning my original acquaintance with him, before I 
lived where I now do ?” 

“ Yes ; but where you now .... I understand you—expect 
ere long you may see him!” 

He meant from his acquittal, and reception at the Queen’s 
house. And I would not contradict him 
“ But, however,” I continued, “ my acquaintance and regard 
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began very fairly while I lived at home at my father’s , and in¬ 
deed I regret you could not then and so have known him, as I 
am satisfied you would have been pleased with him , which novo 
you cannot judge. He is so gentle-mannered, so intelligent, so 
unassuming, yet so full-minded.” 

“ I have understood that,” he answered; “ yet ’tis amazing 
how little unison there may be between maimers and characters, 
and how softly gentle a man may appear without, whose natuie 
within is all ferocity and cruelty. This is a part of mankind u 
which you cannot judge—of which, indeed, you can scarce form 
an idea.” 

After a few comments I continued what I had to say, which, 
m fact, was nothing but another malice of my own against him 
I reminded him of one day m a former year of this trial, when I 
had the happiness of sitting at it with my dearest Mrs. Locke, in 
which he had been so obliging, with reiterated offers, as to pro¬ 
pose seeing for my servant, &c—“Well,” I continued, “ I was 
afterwards extremely sorry I had not accepted your kindness; 
for ... . just as we were going away, who should be passing, 
and turn back to speak to me, but Mr. Hastings' ‘ Oh!’ he cried, 
‘ I must come here to see you, I find >’ Now, had you but been 
with me at that moment, I own it would have been the greatest 
pleasure to me to have brought you together; though I am quite 
at a loss to know whether 1 ought, in that case, to have presented 
you to each other.” 

He laughed most heartily—half, probably, with joy at his 
escape; but he had all his wits about him m his answer “ If 
you," he cried, “ had been between us, we might, for once, have 
coalesced—in both bowing to the same shrine 1” 

My dear Mrs. Ord was so good as to come to me one morning 
at nine o’clock, to take me to the exhibition, where I saw, I fear, 
the last works of the first of our painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The thought, and his unhappy loss of eyesight, made the view of 
his pictures very melancholy to me. 

I have been very much pleased with Mr. Jernmgham’s verses 
^ to luin upon his visual misfortune. 
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And now, my dear sisters, to a subject and narration interesting 
to your land affections, because important to my future life. 

Friday, May 28th. —The Princess Augusta condescended to 
bring me a most gracious message from the King, desiring to 
know if I wished to go to Handel’s Commemoration, and if I 
should like the “ Messiah,” or prefer any other day« 

With my humble acknowledgements for his goodness, I fixed 
instantly on the “ Messiahand the very amiable Princess came 
smiling back to me, bringing me my ticket from the King. 

This would not, indeed, much have availed me, but that I for¬ 
tunately knew my dear father meant to go to the Abbey. I 
despatched Columb to Chelsea, and he promised to call for me 
the next morning. 

My “Visions ” I had meant to produce m a few days; and to 
Know their chance before I left town for the summer. But I 
thought the present opportunity not to be slighted, for some 
little opening, that might lighten the task of the exordium upon 
the day of attempt. 

He was all himself, all his native self;—kmd, gay, open, and 
full fraught with converse 

Chance favoured me: we found so little room, that we were 
fain to accept two vacant places at once, though they separated 
us from my uncle, Mr. Burney, and his brother James, who were 
all there, and all meant to be of the same party. 

I might not, at another time, have rejoiced m this disunion, 
but it was now most opportune: it gave me three hours’ confer¬ 
ence with my dearest father—the only conference of that length 
I have had in four years. 

Fortune again was kind; for my father began relating various 
anecdotes of attacks made upon him for procuring to sundry 
strangers some acquaintance with his daughter, particularly with 
the Duchesse de Biron, and the Mesdames de Boufflers; to whom 
he answered, he had no power; but was somewhat struck by a 
question of Madame de B. in return, who exclaimed, “Mais, 
monsieur, est-ce possible! Mademoiselle votre fille n’a-t-elle 
point de vacance ?” 

This led to much interesting discussion, and to many con- 
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fessions and explanations on my part, never made before; which 
induced him to enter more fully into the whole of the situation, 
and its circumstances, than he had ever yet had the leisure or 
the spirits to do ; and he repeated sundry speeches of discontent 
at my seclusion from the world. 

All this encouraged me to much detail: I spoke my high and 
constant veneration for my Royal Mistress, her merits, her 
virtues, her condescension, and her even peculiar kindness to¬ 
wards me. But I owned the species of life distasteful to me; I 
was lost to all private comfort, dead to all domestic endearment; 
I was worn with want of rest, and fatigued with laborious watch¬ 
fulness and attendance. My time was devoted to official duties; 
and all that in hfe was dearest to me—my friends, my chosen 
society, my best affections—lived now in my mind only by re¬ 
collection, and rested upon that with nothing but bitter regret. 
With relations the most deservedly dear, with friends of almost 
unequalled goodness, I lived like an orphan—like one who had 
no natural ties, and must make her way as she could by those 
that were factitious. Melancholy was the existence where hap¬ 
piness was excluded, though not a complaint could be made t 
where the illustrious personages who were served possessed 
almost all human excellence,—yet where those who were their 
servants, though treated with the most benevolent condescension, 
could never, m any part of the live-long day, command liberty, 
or social mtercourse, or repose ! 

The silence of my dearest father now silencing myself, I turned 
to look at him, but how was I struck to see his honoured head 
bowed down almost into his bosom with dejection and discom¬ 
fort!—We were both perfectly still a few moments; but when 
he raised his head I could hardly keep my seat, to see his eyes 
filled with tears !—“ I have long/’ he cried, “ been uneasy, though 
I have not spoken; . . . . but .... if you wish to resign—my 
house, my purse, my arms, shall be open to receive you back!” 

The emotion of my whole heart at this speech—this sweet, 
this generous speech—Oh, my dear friends, I need not say it! 

We were mutually forced to break up our conference. I could 
only instantly accept his paternal offer, and tell him it was my 
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guardian angel, it was Providence in its own benignity, that in¬ 
spired him with snch goodness. I begged him to love the day m 
which he had given me such comfort, and assured him it would 
rest upon my heart with grateful pleasure till it ceased to beat. 

He promised to drink tea with me before I left town, and 
settle all our proceedings. I acknowledged my intention to have 
ventured to solicit tills very permission of resigning.—“ But I,” 
cried he, smiling with the sweetest kindness, “ have spoken first 
myself.” 

What a joy to me, what a relief, this very circumstance! it 
will always lighten any evil that may, unhappily, follow this 
proposed step 

Monday, May 30th. —This evening T obtained leave to make 
my first visit, from Court, to Lady Mary Duncan. I was really 
glad to see her again, and very kindly received, though not with 
the same cordial openness as when I came from St Martin’s- 
street. She is a professed enemy of the Court, and it manifests 
no little remnant of original kindness that she will any longer 
even endure me 

She had an excellent concert, but I could only hear its open¬ 
ing ! I was obliged to return home after the first song of Pac- 
chierotti, which he sang in his first manner, with every sweetness 
of expression and sensibility that human powers can give the 
human voice. 

Very few of my old friends were there; I think only Mr* 
Hicholls and Miss Parquhar. My father presented me to the 
new Duchess of Dorset, who seems to assume nothing upon her 
new dignity. 

I have not, I believe, mentioned a correspondence in which I 
was engaged with Mr. Cambridge some time ago ? It was one 
extremely pleasant to me; he sent me several fragments of poems, 
all upon the subject of the Prencli Revolution, and wrote the 
kindest notes or letters to enclose them. Hi , a very excellent 
“Progress of Liberty” I am sure you have seen. His constant 
trust, and friendship, and affection are amongst my most cherished 
comforts, and, indeed, I must own, amongst my greatest astonish- 
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ments; for so little I now see him, so seldom, so precariously, 
and with such difficulty to himself, that I am perpetually pre¬ 
paring myself for perceiving his thoughts about me oblivionised. 
I am very happy to find how far from just has proved hitherLo 
this apprehension. With his daughter I have never that fear; 
reliance can go no deeper than mine upon her, founded upon her 
firm and steady character, which deliberately forms its connexions, 
but as warmly as permanently adheres to them. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

Correspondence—Jacob Bryant to Miss Burney—Miss Burney to Mrs.- 

—Anecdote of the Princess Sophia—A Sailor’s notions of Etiquette—Lord 
Chatham and Captain Bumey—Character of the proceedings at Hast¬ 
ings’s Trial —Burke’s Spe ech on the French Revolution—Its effect in the 
House described by Wyndham—Conversation with Wyndham—Mr. 
Courtney—His Pamphlet on the French Revolution—Mrs Chapone and 
Mrs. Old—Fox’s Speech on Hastings’s Trial—The Thrales—Windsor 
Terrace—Mis Gwynn—Mrs Trimmer—Letter from Mass Burney to 

Mrs.-Maternal Solicitude—Tragedy by Miss Burney—A Royal 

Birthday at Frogmore—Jacob Bryant—Death of a faithful Seivant— An 
unpleasant Dilemma—Correspondence between Miss Bumey and Horace 
Walpole—A friendly Cabal- Mr Wyndham and the Literary Club— 
The Oddities of James Boswell—Edmund Buike—His work on the 
French Revolution—Declining Health of Miss Bumey—Her Resigna¬ 
tion of her Situation at Oouit—Hei Memorial to the Queen- Conclusion 
of the Year 1790. 

Mr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Burney. 

Cypenham, June 12, 1790, 

Dear Madam, 

Permit me through your hands most gratefully to make a 
return to the Queen of the book with which Her Majesty m her 
great goodness and condescension was pleased to intrust me It 
has been read by me with much care, and with equal satisfaction 
and emolument. For though I trust (as I took the liberty to 
mention to Her Most Excellent Majesty) that my principles are 
well founded and determinately fixed, yet the renovation of these 
truths, and of the arguments in their favour, affords a refresh¬ 
ment to the mind, and is productive of many happy consequences. 
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It is like the dew from above upon herbs and plants; which, 
however verdant and well rooted before, yet find a sensible benefit 
from the heavenly supply. 

In this Treatise we have an address from a father to a beloved 
daughter. But I found at the beginning of it, m manuscript, 
upon a spare leaf, an address, by another hand, to a daughter 
equally beloved, and truly noble and excellent. This affected 
me far more than all the letters of Baron Haller. The piety and 
parental love, and the affecting solicitude there displayed, abso¬ 
lutely brought tears into my eyes—such tears as flow from a 
pleasing sensibility, and from those heavenly emotions which we 
feel when we look up to transcendent goodness dealing out hap¬ 
piness to mankind. Plato says, “ If Virtue could appear m a 
human form, what admu’ation would she excite!”—I thmk I have 
seen that appearance, and have been affected accordingly 
I am, dear Madam 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

_ Jacob Bryant. 

This month opened with the truly afflicting intelligence of the 

death of my poor Mrs.-’s little baby' How marked by mis- 

foituue is the youth of that lovely mourner! The poor child 
died last month, though the uews reached me the first of this. 

Not a little was I surpiised by a visit on the same morning 
from Miss Payne, whom I had not seen since I left St. Martin’s- 
street, nor been able to appoint: however, she came now of her 
own accord, and brought also Miss Mathias—not our Charlotte’s 
acquaintance, but her cousin. 

She came to execute a commission of Mr P»entliam, a stranger 
to me, who wished me to read the MS. Memoirs of his .son, a 
Colonel in the Kussian service, and present, if I appiovcd them, 
the book to the Queen for perusal. There was no refusing, yet 
these are always dangerous commissions. 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. -. 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, June 11. 1790. 

‘‘ You were most kind to write again so soon, my sweet M-; 

very anxious was I to hear—yet hardly dared hope for—words 
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so very good, of calmness and determined fortitude. X scarce 
know how to direct to you, but I cannot rest easy without 
writing. 

Most earnestly I hope the sea-scheme will take place We 
know, at the worst, how we can meet, and neither of us will be 
too proud to accept such terms as our fates allow us to make. 
Half the world relinquish small comforts because disappointed 
of great ones. you and I must not do that Indeed to me it will 
not be enrolled amongst the small ones to see my poor afflicted 
M-m any way or manner whatsoever 

Those thoughts which entered your mind at the sight of so 
much agony with innocence, will not, I am sure, dwell there, and 
therefore I am not uneasy to hear of them. they hardly were 
thoughts; they were rather spontaneous feelings, and so natural 
at such a period of maternal wretchedness, that, believe me, my 
dearest M-, instead of blaming, I feel persuaded they are par¬ 

donable even in the sight of the Most High, so long as they are 
involuntary, and excited by such extreme anguish as weakens 
religious principles The mind may, I trust, be as readily for¬ 
given incapacity at such moments, when deprived of its reasoning 
faculties, as the body when enfeebled by sickness and infirmity. 

To indulge in ruminations of that sort would indeed be repre¬ 
hensible and presumptuous in the highest degree ; for how should 
we, who never truly and candidly can judge one another, arraign 
the dispensations, as faulty or needless, of a Providence to our 
narrow senses unsearchable ? 

These are reflections which will bear much diffusion. 1 enlarge 
upon them for my own use, in every circumstance of calamity, 

when its first bitterness is past. My dearest M-will draw 

them out for herself. she is able, from the goodness of her un¬ 
derstanding ; and she will be willing, from .her veneration of one 
whose brightest quality, amid so many that were brilliant, was 
resignation to the will of Grod. 

You are disposed to join in the idea that the little angel looks 
down upon you; and you finish by thanking Grod she is now at 
peace. These two instances satisfy me of what I have said, that 
the turn of your mind has not varied from right, in faith or sub- 
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mission, but that your feelings were too strongly stimulated to be 
under their proper command. 

Write to me as soon and as often as you can; my sympathising 
thoughts follow you m this unexpected blow with unceasing pity, 
—my dear, my sweet M 1 —Heaven bless you 1 

May I try to make you smile ? I could not help it myself 
when the other day the Princess Sophia came to my room, and 

said, “ Dear, how sorry I am for poor Mrs -' I’m sure I 

hope she’ll soon have another!” as if, so any one was to be had, 
it would do! 

The next morning I went again to the trial of poor Mr. Hast¬ 
ings : Mrs. Ord received from me my companion ticket, kindly 
giving up the Duke of Newcastle’s box to indulge me with her 
company. 

But I must mention an extraordinary circumstance that hap¬ 
pened in the last week. I received in a parcel—No I will recite 
it you as I told it to Mr Wyndliam, who, fortunately, saw and 
came up to me—fortunately, I say, as the business of the day 
was very unedifying, and as Mrs. Ord much wished to hear some 
of Ins conversation. 

He inquired kindly about James and his affairs, and if he had 
yet a ship; and, to let him see a person might reside in a Court, 
and yet have no undue influence, I related his proceedings with 
Lord Chatham, and his laconic letter and interview. The first 
running thus:— 

“ My Lord, —I should be glad of an audience; if your Lordship 
will be so good to appomt a time, I will wait upon you. 

“ I am, my Lord, 

“ Your humble servant* 

“James Burney.” 

“ And pray,” quoth I to James, when he told me this, " did 
you not say the honour of an audience ?” 

“ No,” answered he, “ I was civil enough without that; I said, 
If you will be so good—that was very civil— and honour is quite 
left off now.” 
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How comic! to run away proudly from forms and etiquettes, 
and tlien pretend it was only to be more m the last mode. 

Mr. Wyndham enjoyed this characteristic trait very much; and 
lie likes James so well that he deserved it, as well as the inter¬ 
view which ensued; 

“ How do you do, Captain Burney V* 

“ My Lord, I should be glad to be employed.” 

“ You must be sensible, Captain Burney, we have many claim¬ 
ants just now, and more than it is possible to satisfy immedi¬ 
ately. 

“ I am very sensible of that, my Lord; but, at the same time, 
I wish to let your Lordship know what I should like to have— 
a frigate of thirty-two guns.” 

“ I am very glad to know what you wish, sir.” 

He took out his pocket-book, made a memorandum, and wished 
James a good morning. 

Whether or notit occurred to Mr. Wyndham, while I teld this, 
that there seemed a shorter way to Lord Chatham, and one more 
in his own style, I know not: he was too delicate to let such a 
hint escape, and I would not for the world intrust him with my 
applications and disappointments. 

“ But I have found,” cried I afterwards, “ another newspaper 
praise for you now. ‘Mr. Wyndham, with his usual vein of 
irony ’ ” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried he, “ I saw that! But what can it mean ?— 
I use no ‘ vein of irony’—I dislike it, except for peculiar purposes, 
keenly handled, and soon passed over.” 

“Yet this is the favourite panegyric you receive continually; 
this, or logic, always attends your name in the newspapers.” 

“ But do I use it ?” 

“Hay, not to me, I own. As a manner, I never found it 
out, at least. However, I am less averse now than formerly to 
.the other panegyric—close logic; for I own the more frequently 
I come hither the more convinced I find myself that that is no 
character of commendation to be given universally.” 

He could say nothing to this; and really the dilatory, desultory 
style of these prosecutors in general deserved a much deeper 
censure. 
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* If a little closeness of logic and reasoning were observed by 
one I look at now, wbat a man would he be, and who could 
compare with him!” 

Mr Burke you are sure was here my object; and his entire, 
though silent and unwilling assent was obvious. 

“ What a speech,” I continued, “ has he lately made! how noble, 
liow energetic, how enlarged throughout!” 

“Oh,” cried he, very unaffectedly, “upon the French I?evo¬ 
lution V 

“ Yes; and any party might have been proud of it, for liberality, 
for feeling, for all m one—genius. I, who am only a reader of 
■detached speeches, have read none I have thought its equal.” 

" Yet, such as you have seen it, it does not do him justice. I 
was not in the House that day; but I am assured the actual 
speech, as he spoke it at the moment, was highly superior to 
what has since been printed. There was in it a force—there 
were shades of reflection so fine—allusions so quick and so 
happy—and strokes of satire and observation so pointed and so 
apt—that it had ten times more brilliancy when absolutely 
extemporary than when transmitted to paper.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful! He is a truly wonderful creature»” 

And, alas, thought I, as wonderful in inconsistency as in 
greatness! 

In the course of a discussion more detailed upon his faculties, 
I ventured to tell him what impression they had made upon 
James, who was with me during one of the early long speeches. 

I was listening,” I said, “ with the most ■ fervent attention to 
such strokes of eloquence as, while I heard them, carried all 
before them, when my brother pulled me by the sleeve to exclaim, 
“ When will he come to the point V ” 

The justness, notwithstanding its characteristic conciseness, of 
this criticism, I was glad thus to convey. Mr. Wyndbam, how¬ 
ever, would not subscribe to it; but, with a significant smile, 
coolly said, 

“ Yes, ’tis curious to hear a man of war’s ideas of rhetoric” 

■ “Well,” quoth I, to make a little amends, “ shall I tell you a 
compliment he paid you ?” 

18—2 
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“ Me 

“ Yes. * lie speaks to the purpose/ he cried ” 

Some time after, with a sudden recollection, he eagerly ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh, I knew I had something I wished to tell you' 

I was the other day at a place to see Stuart’s Athenian archi¬ 
tecture, and whom do you tlnnk I met m the room ?” 

I could not guess 

“ Nay, ’tis precisely what you will like—Mr Hastings!” 

“Indeed 1 ” cried I, laughing, “I must own I am extremely 
glad to hear it. I only wish you could both meet without either 
knowing the other.” 

“ Well, we behaved extremely well, I assure you; and looked 
each as if we had never seen one another before. I determined 
to let you know it.” 

“ I also,” quoth I, “ have something to say to you ; something, 
too which perhaps to you may be intelligible, though to me per¬ 
fectly incomprehensible.” 

How he stared 1 

“ The other day, when I came home from Westminster Abbey, 
I found upon my table a present; not from any friend, not from 
any acquaintance, not even from a person whom I had ever 
beheld a moment, or whom I knew, even through any third per¬ 
son ; but to you I think it likely he may be known—perhaps 
indeed, intimately.” 

He really could not speak for wonderment. 

“It was, in short, from Mr. Courtenay*—his ‘Treatise on the 
French Revolution/ ” 

Surprise, I saw, did not subside entirely, though curiosity was 
now no more j but he was still silent. 

* John Courtenay, was born in Ireland in 1731. He was Secretary to 
' the Marquis of Townshend when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and was sub¬ 
sequently chosen Member of Parliament for Tamworth m 1780, in 1784, 
and 1790. In 1783 he was appointed Surveyor of the Ordnance and Se¬ 
cretary to the Master-General, and in 1806 was one of the Commissioners of 
the Treasury. He was M.P. for the borough of Appleby from 1796 to 1812. 
In 1816 he died. Besides his “ Philosophical Reflections on the late Revo¬ 
lution in Prance,” (the work alluded toiin the Diary), he published, in 1786, 
“ A Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson,’ > 
and several other works, chiefly m verse. 
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" As I have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Courtenay, 
nor any way of knowing him, you may suppose how much I was 
astonished. I concluded it some mistake.” 

“ No one but you would have concluded that,” was his civil 
interruption 

“ Yes, I thought the printer sent it to a wrong person; but 
when I saw on the title-page, ‘ From the Author,’ I was stag¬ 
gered. Hear, however, my mistake in consequence. I read the 
title-page, and finding it a political pamphlet, I next concluded 
it was sent to me by way of being laid in sight of the higher 
powers ” 

He began now to look as curious as ever. 

“ But I must here repeat what I have before told you, which 
is perfectly true, though perhaps you may never have heard any¬ 
thing so perfectly silly. I read and inquire so little into politics, 
that when any parliamentary debates come in my way I read 
only the detached speeches of those who are some way known to 
me, From this it had happened that I was really and actually 
ignorant of Mr. Courtenay’s political creed; I only knew, in 
general, that he was a man of wit and satire; nothing further. 
Think, then, of my surprise at my own mistaken conjecture. 
Believe me, I had not read through the first page before I com¬ 
pletely acquitted him of any, the most remote, idea of my pre¬ 
senting his pamphlet to the higher powers.” 

He found it impossible to look grave, but he would not speak 
a word. 

“ I then formed a new surmise; I supposed there might be 
occasional episodes from the given subject, and such a mixture 
of general information and literature, that he had sent it me for my 
instruction and entertainment in the parts not political. I have 
received an infinity of both in political speeches of Mr. Burke, 
without any reference to their main purport. I began, therefore, 
to look it over now with this new suggestion; but no—I soon 
found my second mistake as egregious as my first: ’tis all of one 
colour—and such a colour! Church, State, politics, and religion, 
—I know not which is treated worst.'’ 

“Indeed !” cried he, frankly; “ I do not defend him. I do not 
so so far. not bv anv means ” 
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“ I am glad,” I cried, “ to hear it, but not surprised. However, 
I had soon done with it altogether, when I came to the passage, 
so scoffingly put, of ‘ a Prince of the House of Brunswick suffer¬ 
ing for our sins.’ Away went the book m hearty indignation, 
and I have looked at it no more. Why he should send it to me 
is truly unfathomable to me. I should again think my name 
written on it by mistake, could I suggest any other person in 
that house more likely to be meant; but really that I cannot do ” 

He looked so archly satisfied of the truth of tins, that he had 
no need to speak. 

“All my fear/’ I added, “is, that he thinks me a rebel at 
heart.” 

“ Oh, no; he only wished you to read him ” 

“ Indeed * if he does think so, he is very much mistaken.” 

I spoke this very gravely, not at all caring if he repeats it to 
him. ’Tis all the thanks I shall put m his way; though, if ever 
I meet him, in Ins own style of sarcasm I may give lnm a few 
more. 

We then entered into a criticism upon his manner of writing. 
I told him it was all irony from period to period, as far as I had 
examined; and it was rather wearisome than poignant when 
thus spun on. “True,” answered he; “a lady of my acquaint¬ 
ance admirably said of it, ’tis a copy of Bunbury’s “ Long Minuet/* 
—’tis a long joke. But I do not like that strain beyond an occa¬ 
sional word or sentence; ’tis a perversion of the real use of lan¬ 
guage, and the power and right meaning of words in time lose 
all their face and justness. Courtenay has acquired this habit 
go strongly, that he ceases to be even aware when using it or 
noi." 

Hv was soon after ca^ed away to the managers’ cell by Mr. 
Burke, with whom I saw him engaged in so animated a conver¬ 
sation, that I imagined some great speech or business impending. 
However, *twas no such thing; nothing was either said or done 
of any moment. 

My good Mrs. Ord brought me home, and I had appointed to 
meet her at Mrs. Chapone’s in the evening. But the Queen was 
indisposed; and though well enough to see a small party, I 
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thought it indecorous to propose going out myself, and could not 
stir without licence, according to my bond; therefore I dis¬ 
appointed myself, Mrs Ord, and Mrs. Chapone, and whoever 
else was kind enough to expect me with any earnestness. 

I was, nevertheless, called upon to give my narrative of the 
trial to their Majesties and the Princesses m a body, and then to 
my Royal Mistress separately, who declared I should certainly 
go again, wherever I might be, even from Windsor. I am happy 
my accounts afford her this little interest. 

Her indisposition, thank Heaven, was slight, and the birthday 
had its usual splendour. But I shall not repeat any descrip¬ 
tions. I will not be worse than the poet-laureates—echo and re¬ 
echo annual flourishes without necessity. 

In my drawing-room I saw only sundries of the household, 
Charles and his Rosette: and at night I went to the Chamber¬ 
lain’s Gallery with Charles. 

I had two most affectionate little epistles from Mrs. Chapone 
before I left town, relative to the disappointed evening; they 
gave me very sincere pleasure. 

The day after the birthday I had again a visit from Mrs 
Fairly. I was in the midst of packing, and breakfasting, and 
confusion; for we left town immediately, to return no more till 
next year, except to St James’s for the drawing-room. However, 
I made her as welcome as I was able, and she was more soft and 
ingratiating m her manners than I ever before observed her. I 
apologised two or three times for not waiting upon her, repre¬ 
senting my confined abilities for visiting. 

I left town with a very deep concern upon my mind for my 
poor Columb, who was very ill, and unable to accompany me to 
Windsor. Dr. Gisburne and Mr. Devaynes mutually promised 
me to attend him, and I sent Goter to give him whatever of 
comfort or assistance from myself he could receive. 

We fell immediately into our usual Windsor life, which I 
shall not undertake to new-set for your inspection. The old 
setting will amply suffice. 

Colonel Gwynn was in waiting, and General Bud6 in almost 
constant residence. Generals Grenville and Harcourt, Colonels 
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Manners and Goldsworthy, and once Mr Fairly, were the occa¬ 
sional visitors 

The Queen sent me to town on the next day’s trial at West¬ 
minster Hall, to hear the summing up of Mr. Fox. I stopped at 
Hammersmith for Charles, who accompanied me. It was well 
we were together, for the business of the day was extremely 
heavy, and disappointed all hearers. 

It was an oration without any effect whatsoever, bringing home 
neither conviction, nor delight, nor information to my ears 

Soon after the Ascot races began The Royal Family all 
went, and Lord Chesterfield good-humouredly offered liis carriage 
to Miss Planta and me, which the Queen bid us accept. There 
again I saw Mr. Crutchley, and heard a little of all the Thrales, 
whom I am always glad to inquire after by every possible oppor¬ 
tunity. The daughters were at Tunbridge; the mother was at 
Streatham. Much I wonder she can there flatter herself with 
regaining any happiness I should have thought it the seat of 
merely bitter recollections. 

The Queen, in the kindest manner, when we went to town for 
the drawing-room, lent me her keys, to get, from her book-case 
at her own house, Henry’s “History of England,” as I had 
expressed a great disposition to read it. 

There are four volumes quarto, and may, perhaps, be four 
more; she has permitted me to keep the whole as long as I 
please, so that I read at my leisure. I am extremely satisfied 
with the plan upon which it is written, which separates the 
military from the civil government, and the history of the church 
from that of general learning, arts, customs, and manners; so as 
o form seven complete histories of every given period, each of 
.hem distinct from the other, though chronologically similar. 


Windsor, Queen’s Lodge. 

July. At the chapel, about this time, while I was hurrying 
through a crowd to get home m time for the Queen, a kind but 
abrupt voice, which I instantly recollected as that of Dr. Lort,* 


* Dr. Michael Lort, was born in Pembrokeshire in 1725 He was 
?®?° r successively of St. Matthew, Friday Street, and of Fulham. He 
died a short tune after the above meeting m 1790. 
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called aloud after me, “Here, Miss Burney!” I turned "bade, 
and saw, with great pleasure, his good and very original phy¬ 
siognomy. He immediately introduced me to his wife. She 
seems a most light and merry-hearted dame, who has every 
quality that can make the good Doctor happy, m good humour, 
extreme high spirits, a careless disposition, and a passionate 
fondness for himself. 

As I could not request the pleasure of seeing them in my 
apartment without previous regulation, I promised to meet them 
upon the Terrace in the evening. 

This, accordingly, accompanied by Miss Planta, I effected 
Mrs. Lort joined me instantly; she was walking with Mrs. 
Douglas, at whose house, at the Deanery, they were now on a 
visit; but she passed by the ceremony of keeping with her, 
and trotted me on, to chat more at ease, and be more at liberty, 
leaving poor Mrs Douglas to manage her lameness and her stack 
as well as she could When I remonstrated, she said it was too 
tiresome to drawl along with such slow people, and begged me 
not to mind her. I laughed at her easy humour, but now and 
then contrived an occasional rejoinder, till Dr. Shepherd fell into 
the suite of Mrs. Douglas : Mrs. Lort then said it was quite in¬ 
supportable—that they were both so slow, that they might crawl 
on very well together, but she desired to have nothing more to 
do with them, as she really wished an opportunity to make more 
acquaintance with me, which they prodigiously interrupted. 
She knew me already, she added, so well, from Miss Cambridge, 
that she had no patience with letting such slugs come in the 
way of our progress. 

I was really very much diverted with her comical frankness. 
But her Doctor we lost. I suppose some old shattered fragment 
of a falling chimney or cornice, in some unfrequented part of the 
Bound Tower, or the ancient Castle, had crossed his eye, curious 
in every species of antiquity, and difficult in none, and had 
made him forget his appointment 

Who should Madame La Bite bring up to present me to, on 
the Terrace, but “ Miss Yilkes!” She had engaged her to spend 
a fortnight at Windsor, and would fam have introduced her here, 
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blit I must have fewer occasions than at present for exertions, to 
make any for total strangers, though I really respect all I have 
heard of Miss Wilkes, who seems to have conducted herself with 
admirable prudence m situations the most difficult. 

The fourth Sunday Mr Hutton appeared, and he came to my 
room at once, with an honest, straightfoiward security of the 
welcome he really found. 

A far fairer visitor—a better there hardly can be—took the 
same method twice, in evenings during the absence of Madame 
Schwellenberg—Mrs Gwynn. This beautiful woman, who 
idolises her husband, takes every opportunity in her power to 
see him when he is in waiting: she made a fortnight’s visit at St. 
Leonard’s, at Mrs. Harcourt’s, and thence came to me for these two 
eveuings, all of which, except the half-hour or so that the Colonel 
joined us, we spent alone. 

She has associated much with certain seditious spirits, who 
inveigh against all bleaches of freedom; and she talked over the 
confined situation m which she saw a fnend of yours, till she 
grew quite melancholy. Her chief instigator is Sir Joshua Itey- 
nolds 


You will wonder to hear that one evening, at Hew, I received a 
visit from Miss-. She wrote me most pressing notes to re¬ 

new acquaintance, as she could come to me at any hour and day 
I would appoint. There were reasons, respecting her conextions, 
which made this no difficult matter to arrange. She came early, 
and stayed late; we were quite alone; she flung aside the fine 
lady and a world of shallow affectation, and was sociable, good- 
humoured, and desirous to please; so we did mighty well. But 
the cultivation she begged might ensue—that indeed requires a 
larger garden than T have yet planted. 

Mrs. Trimmer* came to Windsor one morning, and had a 

* Sarah Trimmer, was horn at Ipswich in 1741. She was the daughter 
of Mr. Joshua Kirby, Clerk of the works at Kew Palace, who had in¬ 
structed some of the younger branches of the Royal Family m drawing. 
Mrs Trimmer’s works are exclusively written for young folks. She died 
in 1810. 
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private audience of Her Majesty. What honour do not thoso 
persons merit from the heads of that nation for -which they for¬ 
ward actual reformation ! She desired to see me, through Miss 
Planta, with whom she has been long acquainted. I invited her 
into my room, and sat with her till summoned away. We had 
begun some intercourse a year or two ago, through an application 
I made to her for a spinning wheel for my dearest Fredy. This 
served to open our discourse: however, she is so unaffected, 
mild, pleasing, and placid in her manners and conversation, that 
there was not the least difficulty m setting aside our mutual 
strangeness. I respect so highly her benevolence of character 
and beneficence of conduct, that I was happy to be enrolled in 
the list of her acquaintances. She has since written to me, and 
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me at Brentford, when the Royal Family are so near as Kew. If 
I should be able to settle it, I shall be very willing. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. - 

Queen’s Lodge, "Windsor, August 6tli, 1790. 

The sad turn of your thoughts softens without surprising me, 
the misfortune was so unexpected; nevertheless, the religious 
view m which your melancholy places it convinces me your 
grief will give way, when it can, and not be nourished repiningly 
or without effort. How, how shall I wish and pray, my dearest 
M., that a scene of new and permanent maternal comfort may 
repay, in some measuro, your past afflictions, and awaken and 
enliven you to new happiness ! I only fear the terror you will 
conceive from every possible alarm may lessen the comiDg con¬ 
solation, by increasing its anxiety. Endeavour, my dear friend, 
endeavour, d’avance , to prepare your mind for a confidence 
without which you can enjoy nothing, and which, without exer¬ 
tion, will now surely fly you. 

A singular instance of the unhappiness of wanting this con¬ 
fidence has lately fallen under my eyes. The mother of a very 
fine child felt and indulged a solicitude so great that, by degrees, 
it became a part of her existence ; she was never without it,—ip 
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presence, in absence, in sickness, in health,—no matter which,— 
prosperity and adversity made no difference; and the anxiety 
grew to such a height that she is now threatened with a con¬ 
sumption herself from no other cause You know, and may 
perhaps divine her. She used to walk out by the side of the 
nurse with a watch in her hand, to measure, to a minute, the 
exact time it spent m the air She started forward to meet 
every passenger, and examine their appearance, before she suffered 
the child to proceed in its walk; and turned it to the right to 
avoid one face, and presently back to the left that it might not 
see another. She rose in the dead of night to go and look at it; 
she quitted all society two or three times in a visit, to examine 
it; and, in short, she made herself, her husband, and all her 
friends miserable by this constant distrust and apprehension, 
and is now, in a languishing and declining state, sent southward 
to try the change of air for herself, while all the time the child 
is one of the most healthy, beautiful, and robust I ever saw m 
my life. 

What a world is this 1 can one help to exclaim, when the first 
of blessings can thus be rendered a scourge to our friends and an 
infelicity to ourselves 2 For this lady, who, happy in her con¬ 
jugal fate, had no wish but for a child, has never known a tran¬ 
quil day since her boon has been granted. 

Heaven shield you from such sufferings henceforth! Give 

my best compliments to Mr.--, and wntc when you can to 

your truly, tiuly affectionate 

F. B. 


Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, August, 1790. 

As I have only my almanac memorandums for this month, I 
shall hasten immediately to what I think my dear partial readers 
will.find most to their taste in the course of it. 

Know then, fair ladies, about the middle of this August, 1790, 
the author finished the rough first draught and copy of her first 
tragedy. What species of a composition it may prove she is very 
unable to tell; she only knows it was an almost spontaneous 
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work, and soothed the melancholy of imagination for a while, 
though afterwards it impressed it with a secret sensation of hor¬ 
ror, so like real woe, that she believes it contributed to the injury 
her sleep received about this period. 

Nevertheless, whether well or ill, she is pleased to have done 
something at last, she had so long lived m all ways as nothing. 

You will smile, however, at my next trust, but scarce was 
this completed,—as to design and scenery I mean, for the whole 
is in its first rough state, and legible only to herself,—scarce, 
however, had this done with imagination, to be consigned over to 
correction, when imagination seized upon another subject for 
another tragedy. 

The first therefore I have deposited in my strong-box, in all its 
imperfections, to attend to the other; I well know correction 
may always be summoned, imagination never will come but by 
choice. I received her, therefore, a welcome guest,—the best 
adapted for softening weary solitude, where only coveted to 
avoid irksome exertion. 

The first day of this month, Sunday, I had the two beautiful 
sisters, Mrs. Gwynn and Mrs. Bunbury, to tea. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg was absent on a visit to Mrs. Hastings These sisters look 
still in their first bloom. Their husbands were both here. We 
had a cheerful evening, Miss Gomme was with me also. When 
I am thus in my reign she comes frequently, she has much more 
mind than I have commonly observed fall to official lot. 

On the 6th was the Princess Amelia’s birthday. It was 
ushered in by a breakfast at a new small house which the Queen 
has just purchased at Progmore, about half a mile from Windsor. 
The Princess Elizabeth was ordered there early' to prepare for 
the King’s reception, who, with the Queen and the rest of the 
Princesses, went to early prayers. Miss Planta attended the 
Princess till the Koyal arrival, and Her Majesty graciously com 
missioned Her Koyal Highness to gratify me with a sight of these 
preparations. She is always happy when permitted to show her 
native obligingness. We were there a full hour before the King, 
&c., came. The apartments were dressed out in flowers, and 
made very simply pretty and gay. A band of musicians were 
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stationed in a long bower running across the garden, who struck 
up * God save the King’ as His Majesty entered the house. The 
whole was very elegant, and fitted to the innocence and youth of 
the sweet little Princess whose birth it celebrated. 

I placed one of my fairing work-baskets, with its implements, 
on a table, ready for her little Eoyal Highness, with the leave of 
Princess Elizabeth, who smilingly put her own cadeau, a bon- 
•bonnifere, into the basket, that her sister might see them together 
In whatever she does there is a most captivating condescension. 

I had worked with them all, the Queen herself superintending, 
the day before, in forwarding the decorations. 

A select party of company were invited upon the occasion to 
the breakfast: the titled part of the females were admitted to 
the Eoyal table, the others had a similar repast in an adjoining 
apartment. 

At noon, according to a negotiation in which I had been prime 
agent, Mr. Bryant brought from Cypenham a beautiful small 
spaniel, which lie was allowed to carry himself to Frogmore, and 
present to the Princess. I believe she had no cadeau that gave 
her equal delight 

"We had all much interest about this time m the welfare of the 
dear little Princess, who was inoculated. Thank Heaven! all 
prospered, and she suffered nothing. 

Lord Harcourt, the Queen’s new Master of the Horse, spent a 
week here, and made me a very long visit one day, in which we 
discussed the merits of Mr. Mason, Mrs. Macaulay, and divers 
republicans, with tolerable ease for courtiers! He was of late a 
chief of their clan. I was not surprised to hear afterwards, from 
Lady Harcourt, that they had not received a letter from Mr. 
Mason for the last three months ; yet she told it as a matter of 
wonder. 

Sadly, and therefore briefly, shall I conclude the anecdotes of 
tliis month. My poor excellent Columb, half recovered, precipi¬ 
tately followed me to Windsor, where he grew worse and worse; 
he was attended by Dr. Gisburne* who at this time resided in 
Windsor, to watch the Princess Amelia, just inoculated, Mr. 

* Physiei&a>to his Majesty’s Household. 
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Keate, tlie surgeon, here also for the same reason, did what was 
possible for him ; but the conclusion was, sending him, by the 
interest and kindness of Dr Gisbume, to St George’s Hospital, 
as his disorder called for the constant attendance of a surgeon; 
it was a swelling upon the liver 

He was extremely willing, nay eager to go, from a persuasion 
he should there recover. I had proposed his trying the native 
air of Switzerland, but he was miserable at the thoughts of going 
away; I had then offered him a quiet lodging at Clewer, a village 
near Windsor, but he could not bear to leave the place in which 
the mistress to whom lie had so kindly attached himself resided; 
nor would he agree to any plan but that of the hospital 

I obtained permission of Lady Courtown to let her Lord’s 
butler accompany him to the hospital. This butler is his coun¬ 
tryman and intimate friend, M. Cuenod, and a very worthy man. 
I sent them in a chaise, with a charge to travel slow, and three 
letters of recommendation from Dr. Gisburne. 

He had already kept his bed two days, but I desired to see 
him before he went, and I sent Goter to him, with a stamped 
receipt for settling his wages with her, that I might not fatigue 
him when he came to take leave of me. He refused this, sent 
me back the receipt, and told Goter he wanted no money, and 
should beg me to keep some which he had by him already. 

This was not pleasant; all money transactions have some por¬ 
tion of distaste to me, though I little foresaw what would follow 
a compliance I could not refuse. 

The poor good creature came to me in his way to the chaise ; 
be looked like death, yet was in good hopes and spirits. I said 
whatever I could suggest to encourage and comfort him. He ex¬ 
pressed himself in terms of such strong attachment that he quite 
melted me with sorrow and compassion; he again refused his 
wages, and brought me, in a paper, ten guineas to keep for him. 
1 drew up a receipt and acknowledgment of the whole; he would 
not take it—-1 insisted. He trembled all over with emotion and 
extreme feebleness, and probably with pain, as he said,—'• Ho, 
ma’am, I-won’t take it! You know what it is, and I know what 
it is; and if I live I’m sure you won’t wrong m6; and if I don’t. 
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nobody else sha’n’t have it; for neither father, nor mother, no» 
any relation that I have, has ever been bo kind to me as you have 
been 

In short, my dear friends, he left me neither more nor less 
than deluged m tears , for a testimony so simple and so affecting, 
of regard from a poor man scarce able to stand, and looking 
already fit for a shroud * It seemed as if further resistance 
would break his heart, in his present enfeebled state. I only gave 
him my best wishes, with a solemn promise to keep his place 
open for his return, and never to hire any servant but by the 
week so long as he lived, till he was able to come back to me 
himself. 

This pleased him, and, with the kindest expressions of thank¬ 
fulness, he set off for the hospital. 

I sent after him a message, however, that I had sealed up his 
wages and his savings, and had written upon them what and 
whose they were, that, if any accident happened to me, my sister 
might restore the money to the right claimant, without confusion 
or doubt. 

I heard the next day, through M. Cuenod, that the poor man 
bore the journey better than could have been expected, and was 
settled much to his satisfaction. 

Dr. Gisburne promised me to superintend, and Mr. Keate to 
see him from tune to time. Mr. Keate, also, to show he meant 
to take some trouble, came to me with a request I would canvass 
the Provost of Eton, Dr. Eoberts, concerning a living for his 
brother. I told him my little right to such an application; but 
for the sake of my poor Columb, I would refuse nothing demanded 
of me. I therefore posted to Eton; but though I met with every 
civility from the Provost, I found the request was ot a nature 
impracticable for consent, as it opposed the fixed rules of the 
College. So I was only paid for the difficult, nay arduous, to 
me, exertion of asking a favour, by manifesting to Mr. Keate my 
readiness to allow claim for claim. 

You may imagine I made continual inquiries how the poor m m 
went on, but no accounts were promising which readied mo 
during the month. 
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September —I must immediately proceed to tlie melancholy 
but only interest of this month—my poor Columb After various 
accounts concerning him, I received on the 15th a letter, in¬ 
forming me, in his own name, that he was so much recovered he 
hoped soon to return to me. 

Quite happy m this wished-for news, I prepared William Moss, 
a former servant of Mrs. Schwellenberg, whom I had hired for the 
present, to leave me, and flattered myself a few days would re¬ 
store to me this good and faithful creature: but a few days told 
another tale! I was just come in one evening from calling upon 
Madame de la Fite, who was ill, when Mrs Schwellenberg’s man 
informed me Columb was dying; the King’s hobby-groom had 
called at the hospital, and heard he was given over! 

Equally disappointed and concerned, I sent immediately for 
M Cuenod, Lord. Courtown’s butler, and entreated him to go 
early the next morning to the hospital, and to see his poor 
countryman and hear his last wishes, and inquire if he was 
properly attended, and carry him my sincerest good wishes, and 
earnest desire to know his own, both for while he lived and for 
after, if he should be survived by me. Every caution to prevent 
giving him any shock by tins message I strongly inculcated, and 
M. Cuenod seems a good and tender-hearted man. 

At six o’clock the next morning he left Windsor. He returned 
again at night. He told me poor Columb would not allow him¬ 
self to be m any such danger, but persisted lie should soon see 
me himself; nor would he hear of any regulation as to his affairs, 
angnly saying, “ Everything was settled, and if it were a thousand 
pounds it should not be altered.” 

You will not wonder I was extremely affected by this perse¬ 
vering manifestation of extraordinary regard, I had already 
shown M. Cuenod the paper I had drawn up;—we agreed nothing 
more could be now done; but he told me of two sisters in Swit¬ 
zerland, of whom I had not before heard, and I determined, if 
the poor man died without further injunctions or directions, to 
transmit to them all he should leave. 

He had also, at my desire, left orders with a M. Huguenon 
another Swiss friend, to superintend his affairs, and when all was 

VOL. in. 19 
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over see that his poor remains were decently interred, and ever} 
attention paid that seemed right and kmd. 

I heard of him still daily for three days more. The morning 
of this third day I had a message from him of his duty, and he 
hoped to see me soon; in the evening—another account!—he waE 
dead 1 

My intelligencer was this M. Huguenon, who is a perfumer 
He told me poor Columb, in the last quarter of an hour, desired 
to leave everything to his sisters. He certainly meant everything 
of his wearing apparel, watches, &c., for what money he had left 
in my hands he would never tell anybody; purposely, M. Cuenod 
says, that no one might have any claim upon me! 

I told M Huguenon how it all stood, and that all should he 
forthwith sent over to Switzerland, when the clothes, &c, were 
sold. I gave him an order to Kew and the Queen’s house, as 
well as here at Windsor, for searching and collecting all his poor 
chattels. 

A fortnight after we went as usual to Kew previous to the 
Thursday’s drawing-room; and here a letter was brought me up¬ 
stairs by Goter from Mr Burney, telling me he sent another from 
his friend Mr. Pfrye, recommending to my assistance one Peter 
Bayond, as heir and executor of my late servant, Jacob Columb ' 
The accompanying letter from Mr. Pfrye was to the same purpose. 

I can by no means tell you my astonishment at this Peter 
Bayond’s hardy attempt, nor my horror at what I was completely 
convinced must be a forgery. Poor Columb had no possible 
motive to make such a will in private and in secret; and in 
public and openly he had repeatedly declared all I have already 
related. 

Expecting something unpleasant might ensue, and firmly per¬ 
suaded of this executor’s perjury, I desired Mr. de Luc to be so 
good as to be present at my admitting him; for he had brought 
the letter himself. At first, indeed, I was strongly tempted to 
refuse seeing him; but when I considered my belief in his base¬ 
ness was without proof, I felt I had no right to decline hearing 
him speak for himself. 

In he came, looking precisely like one of the Irish chairmen 
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in “ The Jealous Wife,” who attempt to smuggle away old Rus¬ 
set ; black and all black—dress, hair, and countenance; sturdy 
strong, decided, and ill-marked were his face and figure, yet per¬ 
plexed, stammering, and uncertain his speech; he had a thick 
stick in his hand, and his whole appearance was really tremen¬ 
dous. 

He produced the will; every word showed its falsehood more 
strongly. It left James Columb, a cousin, who resides with Mr. 
Walpole, joint heir: it specified nothing; the will might have 
served for any man of any fortune in any kingdom. 

I asked why he held it back so long. 

He answered, he had written to me a week ago. 

I found he had spelt my name Burnet, and the letter had 
missed me. 

“ Even then,” I cried, “ my servant had been dead a week. 
Why did you not immediately send 2 ” 

He had waited to prove the will. 

There could be no occasion for that in so small a concern if 
there were no doubt of its validity. Proved, however, it was, 
and signed and sealed at Doctors’ Commons! 

After much discussion, the result was, that he should meet M 
nuguenon at my apartment at St James’s the next day. 

The next day I had a message from James Columb, charging 
me not to pay this man, whom he believed a cheat, and honestly 
declining to share in any such perjury; but persisting all should 
go to the sisters. 

I was pleased to see my good Columb had left a relation of 
worth so like his own. 

This miserable being never came. He durst not face M 
Huguenon, who knew him well, and who begged me to pay no 
regard to him, as he was a man of the very worst character, 
though also a Swiss. 

I then settled with this M Huguenon, and Mr. de Luc and 
my father, to pay nothing further but to Philip or James 
Columb, both servants of Mr. Walpole. Here the matter rested 
till October. 


19—2 
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For the miscellanies of this month I have no memorandums. 
The only pleasant part of it is 'well known to you, unrecorded. 

I was obliged to receive Mr. Bentham, m order to soften re¬ 
turning to him his son’s MS. Memoirs unviewed. I think I 
have mentioned Her Majesty declined looking at them from 
prudential motives. He made a very long visit, and seemed per¬ 
fectly good-humoured and well satisfied; he appears to be a 
very worthy, open-hearted, cheerful, and happy character. He 
settled “ much future acquaintance” by bringing me acquainted 
with Mrs. Bentham!—0, very much, thought I,—nothing so 
easy! 


Queen’s Lodge, Windsor. 

October— I open again with my poor Columb How little 
did he imagine Ms singular kindness would involve me m such 
difficulties! but, as I heard from M. Cuenod, he certainly re¬ 
solved against telling any one what money was in my hands, 
that there might be no claim upon me Worthy, affectionate 
creature 1 —how often and how long shall I miss him 1 
I had been returned here but a short time when I received a 
letter from an attorney, Mr. F. Matthews, desinng me to pay 
forthwith to Peter Bayond the sum m my hands of the late 
Jacob Columb! 

It was now necessary to apply to the cousins. I therefore 
took the courageous step of addressmg myself to Mr Walpole 
himself, that through him I might act with them. His former 
kindness to me was a secret stimulus to assure me he would not 
take amiss such a call upon his remembrance and his time, 

I opened my cause thus—or to tMs effect:— 

“ If Mr. Walpole has still the goodness to remember an old 
acquaintance, long lost to all apparent claim for that honour, he 
is requested to spare Ms servant, James Columb, to call at her 
apartment next Thursday, at St. James’s Palace, about two 
o’clock; as she wishes to learn from said James Columb what he 
would have her do with the small sum of money still remaining 
in her hands of her late servant, Jacob Columb, Ms cousin. She 
received his message ten days ago requiring her not to pay it to 
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one Peter Bayond, but this morning she has had a letter from an 
attorney with reverse directions ” 

Thus you see I came to the point in a very business-like 
manner. But, as I thought he might have more acquaintance at 
St. James’s Palace than one, I concluded it would nob be amiss 
to intimate a little who addressed him—which I did in a rather 
quamt way, somewhat suited to Strawberry Hill, as thus:— 
“And, now, can Mr. Walpole pardon this abrupt and trouble¬ 
some intrusion from one who seemed at least consigned to silence 
and quiet ? —she will not say to oblivion, lest a quotation should 
occur for an answer: * Seemed, madam ? nay, you were >’ She 
trusts, however, there can be no local impropriety in bringing 
herself again to life, purely to speak for the dead; yet her 
courage of renovation does not amount to expecting a place in 
the memory of Mr. Walpole, without calling to its aid that she 
has the honour to be, &c., &c, IF. Burney.” 

Never was quaintness so successful. A letter filled with the 
most flattering kindness was brought to me at St. James’s by his 
servant, Philip Columb. I shall show it you when we meet, as 
it is too long to copy: but there is one paragraph at the conclu¬ 
sion so striking in this present juncture, that I am tempted to 
put aside my blushes, and give it you at once; especially as it 
was read, with singular opportuneness, by my dearest father. 
After the busmess part, this follows:— 

“ As this will come to you by my servant, give me leave to 
add another word on your most unfounded idea that I can 
forget you, because it is almost impossible for me even to meet 
you. Believe me, I heartily regret that privation, but would not 
repine, were your situation, either in point of fortune or position, 
equal m any degree to your merit. But were your talents given 
to be buried in obscurity ? You have retired from the world to 
a closet at Court—where, indeed, you will still discover man¬ 
kind, though not disclose it; for if you could penetrate its cha¬ 
racters in the earliest glimpse of its superficies, will it escape 
your piercing eye when it shrinks from your inspection, knowing 
that you have the mirror of truth in your pocket ?—I will not 
embarrass you by saying more, nor would have you take notice 
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of or reply to what I have said: judge, only, that feeling hearts 
reflect, not forget. Wishes that are empty look like vanity;— 
my vanity is to he thought capable of esteeming you as much as 
you deserve, and to be reckoned, though a very distant, a most 
sincere friend,—and give me leave to say, dear madam, your 
most obedient humble servant, Hoe. Walpole.” 

“Strawberry Hill, October, ’90." 

It was not only pleasure I received from tins extreme kind¬ 
ness, but real use: such an expression as that I have marked 
under, from such a man, operated most powerfully upon a loved 
paternal heart, that, from time to time, is strengthened in its 
plans by assurances of approbation from those whose opinion is 
of weight, and worthy of counterbalancing such worldly wights 
as will probably start up in censmv, wonder, and objecting. 

In my answer to Mr. Walpole, I told him that, even from that 
closet in which he had deposited me, I could look for truth m 
words, and expect there might be meaning m professions; there¬ 
fore, I ventured to rely upon his smcenty, and crave his advice 
how to proceed. I then stated the case more fully. 

I received from him the kindest of answers immediately, 
offering to join his own security with his servant’s, to insure me 
from ever more being troubled upon this subject, and protesting 
that if, at any time, I could employ him “m any great or 
little service, it was a happiness I owed him,” and finishing 
with warmest and most cordial professions of a regard with 
which I am extremely flattered. 

You will not want to be told that I declined Ins generous 
offer of security. I could not bear to involve in any such pos¬ 
sible embarrassment a much nearer and dearer friend; but I 
thankfully accepted his counsel, and resolved upon paying die 
whole into the hands of his servants, the Columbs, assuring him, 
at the same time, that I had now in my possession a security much 
more valuable to me than any indemnity in money matters, 
namely, that of the kindness and the remembrance with which 
he honoured me. 

Would you not, now, have supposed this vexatious business. 
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as far as it regarded me, at an end 2 No such thing' I had 
meetings, writings, consultations, torments about it innumerable; 
and this vile Peter Bayond followed me with incessant menace, 
though he was afraid and ashamed of encountering M Huguenon, 
Ins countryman. 

I was reduced, at last, to entreat my dear father to beg counsel 
of Mr Batt. Mr. Batt was just gone to Twickenham f He then 
kindly applied to Mr. Woodcock, whom I know not, though I 
was formerly much acquainted with Lady Shelley, his sister, as 
you may remember from my Brighthelmstone journal. 

Mr. Woodcock, with the most pleasant alacrity, undertook the 
business for me, which he settled, after much trouble and a 
thousand difficulties, in a manner the most friendly on his own 
part, though the most mortifying to Mr. Walpole and myself; 
for Peter Bayond obtained half the property, from persistmg he 
-would else sustain a lawsuit, in which Mr. Woodcock assured me 
I must necessarily be involved in expenses that would double 
the whole of what my poor servant had left 1 

The other half the cousin received. 

My whole comfort is, that the poor ill-used sisters, at least, 
had never expected what they thus lost; for poor Columb had 
been deeply m debt till he lived with me, and they were not upon 
good terms. 

The great kindness of Mr. Walpole has been all pay solace for 
this disturbance. 

I could not forbear concluding my letter with telling him that 
the opimon I enclosed for him had almost petrified me, and that, 
if such was our chance of justice with law, we must agree never 
to relate this litUe history to the democrats abroad, lest we 
should all be brought forward to illustrate the necessity of uni¬ 
versal Beform, and the National Assembly should echo with all 
our names! 

In his answer he agrees to this in strong terms. 

I was ill the whole of this month, though not once with suf¬ 
ficient seriousness for confinement, yet with a difficulty of pro¬ 
ceeding as usual so great, that the day was a burthen—or rather. 
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myself a burthen to the day. A languor so prodigious, with so 
great a failure of strength and spirit, augmented almost hourly, 
that I several times thought I must be compelled to excuse my 
constancy of attendance; but there was no one to take my place, 
except Miss Planta, whose health is insufficient for her own, and 
Mile Montmolhn, to whom such an addition of duty is almost 
distraction. I coulcl not, therefore, but work on while to work 
at any rate able. 

I now drew up, however, my memorial, or rather, showed it now 
to my dearest father. He so much approved it, that he told me 
he would not have a comma of it altered. I will copy it for you 
It is as respectful and as grateful as I had words at command to 
make it, and expressive of strong devotion and attachment; but 
it fairly and firmly states that my strength is inadequate to the 
duties of my charge, and, therefore, that I humbly crave permis¬ 
sion to resign it, and retire into domestic life. It was written m 
my father’s name and my own. 

I had now that dear father’s desire to present it upon the first 
auspicious moment • and 0! with what a mixture of impatience and 
dread unspeakable did I look forward to such an opportunity! 

The war was still undecided: still I inclined to wait its issue, 
as I perpetually brought in my wishes for poor James, though 
without avail. Major Garth, our last equerry, was raised to a 
high post in the West Indies, and the rank of Colonel I recom¬ 
mended James to his notice and regard if they met; and a promise 
most readily and pleasantly made to seek him out and present 
him to his brother, the General, if they ever served in the same 
district, was all, I think, that my Court residence obtained for my 
marine department of interest! 

Meanwhile, one morning at Kew, Miss Cambridge was so much 
alarmed at my declining state of health that she would take no 
denial to my seeing and consulting Mr. Dundas. He ordered 
me the bark, and it strengthened me so much for awhile, that I 
was too much recruited for presenting my sick memorial, which 
I therefore cast aside 

Mrs. Ord spent near a week at Windsor in the beginning of this 
month. I was ill, however, the whole time, and suffered so much 
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from my official duties, that my good Mrs Ord, day after day, 
evidently lost something of her partiality to my situation, from 
witnessing fatigues of which she had formed ho idea, and difficul¬ 
ties and disagreeabilities in carrying on a week’s intercourse, 
even with so respectable a friend, which I believe she had thought 
impossible 

Two or three times she burst forth into ejaculations strongly 
expressive of fears for my health and sorrow at its exhausting 
calls. I could not but be relieved in my own mind that tins 
much-valued, most maternal friend should thus receive a convic¬ 
tion beyond all powers of representation, that my place was of a 
sort to require a strength foreign to my make. 

She left me in great and visible uneasiness, and wrote to me 
continually for bills of health. I never yet so much loved her, 
for, kind as I have always found her, I never yet saw m her so 
much true tenderness. 

In this month, also, I first heard of the zealous exertions and 
chivalrous intentions of Mr. Wyndham. Charles told me they 
never met without his denouncing the whole thunders of his 
oratory against the confinement by which lie thought my health 
injured; with his opinion that it must be counteracted speedily by 
elopement, no other way seeming effectual. 

But with Charlotte he came more home to the point. Their 
vicinity in Norfolk occasions their meeting, though very seldom 
at the house of Mr. Francis, who resents his prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings, and never returns his visits; but at assemblies at 
Aylsham and at Lord Buckingham’s dinners they are certain of 
now and then encountering. 

This summer, when Mr. Wyndham went to Felbrig, his Nor¬ 
folk seat, they soon met at an assembly, and he immediately 
opened upon his disapprobation of her sister’s monastic life, 
adding, “ I do not venture to speak thus freely upon this subject 
to everybody, but to you I think I may; at least, I hope it,” 

Poor dear Charlotte was too full-hearted for disguise, and they 
presently entered into a confidential cabal, that made her quite 
disturbed and provoked when hurried away. 

• From this time, whenever they met, they were pretty much of 
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a mind. “ I cannot see you/’ he always cried, “ without recur¬ 
ring to that painful subject—your sister’s situation.” He then 
broke forth in an animated offer of his own services to induce 
Dr Burney to finish such a captivity, if he could flatter himself 
he might have any influence. 

Charlotte eagerly promised him the greatest, and he gave her 
his promise to go to work. 

What a noble Quixote! How much I feel obliged to him I 
How happy, when I may thank him! 

He then pondered upon ways and means. He had already 
sounded my father: “ but it is resolution,” he added, “ not inch- 
nation, Dr. Burney wants.” After some further reflection, he 
then fixed upon a plan: “ I will set the Literary Club upon 
himhe cried: “ Miss Burney has some very true admirers 
there, and I am sure they will all eagerly assist. We will pre¬ 
sent him a petition—an address.” 

Much more passed. Mr. Wyndham expressed a degree of 
interest and kindness so cordial, that Charlotte says she quite 
longed to shake hands with him; and if any success ever accrues, 
she certainly must do it. 

Brightened, however, after she returned home, she feared our 
dearest father might unfairly be overpowered, and frankly wrote 
him a recital of the whole, counselling him to see Mr. Wyndham 
in private before a meeting at the Club could take place. 

And now for a scene a little surprising. 

The beautiful chapel of St. George, repaired and finished by 
the best artists at an immense expense, which was now opened 
after a very long shutting up for its preparations, brought innu¬ 
merable strangers to Windsor, and, among others, Mr. Boswell. 

This I heard, in my way to the chapel, from Mr. Turbulent, 
who overtook me, and mentioned having met Mr. Boswell at the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s the evening before. He proposed bringing 
lirm to call upon me; but this I declined, certain how little satis¬ 
faction would be given here by the entrance of a man so famous 
for compiling anecdotes. But yet I really wished to see him 
again, for old acquaintance’ sake, and unavoidable amusement 
from his oddity and good humour, as well as respect for the object 
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of his constant admiration, my revered Dr. Johnson. I there- 
foretold Mr. Turbulent I should be extremely glad to speak with. 
limi after the service was over. 

Accordingly, at the gate of the choir, Mr. Turbulent brought 
him to me. We saluted with mutual glee: his comic-serious 
face and manner have lost nothing of their wonted singularity, 
nor yet have his mind and language, as you will soon confess. 

“ I am extremely glad to see you indeed,” lie cried, “ but very 
sorry to see you here. My dear ma’am, why do you stay ?—it 
won’t do, ma’am> you must resign >—we can put up with it no 
longer. I told my good host the Bishop so last night; we are 
all grown quite outrageous!” 

Whether I laughed the most, or stared the most, I am at a 
loss to say, but I hurried away from the cathedral, not to have 
such treasonable declarations overheard, for we were surrounded 
by a multitude. 

He accompanied me, however, not losing one moment in con¬ 
tinuing his exhortations: 

“ If you do not quit, ma’am, very soon, some violent measures, 
I assure you, will be taken. We shall address Dr. Burney in a 
body; I am ready to make the harangue myself. We shall fall 
upon him all at once.” 

I stopped him to inquire about Sir Joshua; he said he saw 
him very often, and that his spirits were very good. I asked 
about Mr. Buike’s book. 

“ Oh,” cried he, “ it will come out next week: ’tis the first book 
in the world, except my own, and that’s coming out also very 
soon; only I want your help.” 

“My help?” 

“ Yes, madam; you must give me some of your choice little 
notes of the Doctor’s; we have seen him long enough upon stilts; 
I want to show him in a new light. Grave Sam, and great Sam, 
and solemn Sam, and learned Sam—all these he has appeared 
over and over. How I want to entwine a wreath of the graces 
across his brow; I want to show him as gay Sam, agreeable Sam, 
pleasant Sam: so vou must help me with some of his beautiful 
billets to yourseiV 
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I evaded this by declaring I bad not any stores at hand. He 
proposed a thousand curious expedients to get at them, hut I was 
invincible. 

Then I was hurrying on, lest I should be too late. He followed 
eagerly, and again exclaimed, 

“ But, ma’am, as I tell you, this won’t do—you must resign 
off-hand! Why, I would farm you out myself for double, treble 
the money! I wish I had the regulation of such a farm—-yet I 
am no farmer-general. But I should like to farm you, and so I 
will tell Dr. Burney. I mean to address him; I have a speech 
ready for the first opportunity.” 

He then told me Ins “Life of Dr. Johnson” was nearly printed, 
and took a proof-sheet out of his pocket to show me; with crowds 
passing and repassing, knowing me well, and staring well at him: 
for we were now at the iron rails of the Queen’s Lodge. 

I stopped ; I could not ask him in: I saw he expected it, and 
was reduced to apologise, and tell him I must attend the Queen 
immediately. 

He uttered again stronger and stronger exhortations for my 
retreat, accompanied by expressions which I was obliged to check 
m their bud. But finding he had no chance for entering, he 
stopped me again at the gate, and said he would read me a part 
of his work. 

There was no refusing this; and he began, with a letter of 
Dr. Johnson to himself. He read it in strong imitation of the 
Doctor’s manner, very well, and not caricature. But Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg was at her window, a crowd was gathering to stand round 
the rails, and the King and Queen and Royal Family now 
approached from the Terrace. I made a rather quick apology, 
and, with a step as quick as my now weakened limbs have left 
in my power, I hurried to my apartment. 

You may suppose I had inquiries enough, from all around, of 
“ Who was the gentleman I was talking to at the rails 1” And 
an injunction rather frank not to admit him beyond those limits. 

However, I saw him again the next morning, in coming from 
early prayers, and he again renewed his remonstrances, and his 
petition for my letters of Dr. Johnson. 
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I cannot consent to print private letters, even of a man so 
justly celebrated, when addressed to myself - no, I sliall hold 
sacred those revered and but too scarce testimonies of the high 
honour his kindness conferred upon me. One letter I have from 
him that is a masterpiece of elegance and kindness united. ’Twas 
his last. 

November —This month will be very brief of annals; I was 
so ill, so unsettled, so unhappy during every day, that I kept not 
a memorandum. 

All the short benefit I had received from the bark -was now at 
an end: languor, feverish nights, and restless days were inces¬ 
sant. My memorial was always in my mind; my courage never 
rose to bringing it from my letter-case. Yet the war was over, 
the hope of a ship for my brother demolished, and my health 
required a change of life. 

The Queen was all graciousness; and her favour and confidence 
and smiles redoubled my difficulties. I saw she had no suspicion 
but that I was hers for life; and, unimportant as I felt myself 
to her, in any comparison with those for whom I quitted her, I 
yet knew not how to give her the unpleasant surprise of a resig¬ 
nation for which I saw her wholly unprepared. 

It is true my depression of spirits and extreme alteration of 
person might have operated as a preface; for I saw no one, 
except my Royal Mistress and Mrs Schwellenberg, who noticed 
not the change, or who failed to pity and question me upon my 
health and my fatigues; but as they alone saw it not, or men¬ 
tioned it not, that afforded me no resource. And thus, with 
daily intention to present my petition and conclude tins struggle, 
night always returned with the effort unmade, and the watchful 
morning arose fresh to new purposes that seemed only formed 
for demolition. And the month expired as it began, with a 
desire the most strenuous of liberty and peace, combated by 
reluctance unconquerable to give pain, displeasure, or distress to 
my very gracious Royal Mistress. 

Tor the rest, all I can mention is in black unison: the loss of 
our very amiable cousin, one of the first and greatest favourites 
of our earliest life, and the affliction of all his disconsolate 
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family. This was the sadly principal event of this sadly wearing 
month. 

Poor Dr. Lort, too, now breathed his last, from a terrible acci¬ 
dent of an overturn in a carriage. 

The worthy and every way meriting Mr. Thomas Willis has 
succeeded him as prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. - 

November 23rd, ’90. 

I own myself entirely of Mrs. Montagu’s opinion about Mr 
Burke’s book; it is the noblest, deepest, most animated, and 
^exalted work that I think I have ever read. I am charmed to hear 
its 41oge from Mrs. Montagu; it is a tribute to its excellence 
which reflects high honour on her own candour, as she was one 
•of those the most vehemently irritated against its author but a 
short time since. How can man, with all his inequalities, be so 
little resembling to himself at different periods as this man ? He 
is all ways a prodigy,—in fascinating talents, and incomprehen¬ 
sible inconsistencies. 

When I read, however, such a book as this, I am apt to imagine 
the whole of such a being must be right, as well as the parts, 
and that the time may come when the mists which obscure the 
motives or incentives to those actions and proceedings which 
■seem incongruous may be chased away, and we may find the in¬ 
ternal intention had never been faulty, however ill appearances 
had supported any claim to right. Have you yet read it ? You 
will find it to require so deep and so entire an attention, that 
perhaps you may delay it till in more established health; but 
read it you will, and with an admiration you cannot often feel 
•excited. 

We do not expect to go to town till a day or two before the 
birthday, the 19 th of January: would that time suit my dear 
M—— ? Indeed I would not for the world it should be deferred 
any later; and that time will suit me, I believe, as well as any 
part of the year. You know the uncertainty of all things here. 

P. B. 
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December —Leaving a little longer in the lurch the late 
months, let me endeavour to give to my beloved friends som** 
account of this conclusion of the year while yet in being. 

My loss of health was now so notorious, that no part of the 
«ouse could wholly avoid acknowledging it; yet was the terrible 
picquet the catastrophe of every evening, though frequent pains 
in my side forced me, three or four times in a game, to creep to 
my own room for hartshorn and for rest. And so weak and 
faint I was become, that I was compelled to put my head out 
into the air, at all hours, and in all weathers, from time to time, 
to recover the power of breathing, which seemed not seldom 
almost withdrawn. 

Her Majesty was very kind during this time, and the Princesses 
interested themselves about me with a sweetness very grateful to 
me; indeed, the whole household showed compassion and regard, 
and a general opinion that I was falling into a decline ran through 
the establishment. Miss Planta was particularly attentive and 
active to afford me help and advice; Mdlle. Montmollin’s eyes 
glistened when we met; Miss Goldsworthy declared she thought 
my looks so altered as scarcely to be known again; Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Waldegrave enjoined me earnestly to ask leave for respite 
and recruit, lest the Queen should lose me entirely by longer 
delay; Miss Gomme honestly protested she thought it became a 
folly to struggle on any longer against strength and nature; Mr 
De Luc was so much struck with the change as to tell the Queen 
herself that a short and complete retirement from attendance 
seemed essential to my restoration; and even Mr. Turbulent 
himself called one day upon me, and frankly counselled me to 
resign at once, for, in my present state, a life such as that I led 
was enough to destroy me. 

Thus there seemed about my little person a universal commo¬ 
tion ; and it spread much further, amongst those I have never or 
slightly mentioned. You will not, therefore, be surprised to hear 
that my true and faithful friend Mrs. De Luc partook so largely 
in the general alarm as to come to me, with her kind eyes over¬ 
flowing with tears, to entreat me, without the risk of farther 
delay, to relinquish a situation of which the fatigue would else 
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prove fatal to me. There seemed, indeed, but one opinion, that 
resignation of place or of life was the only remaining alternative. 

There seemed now no time to be lost; when I saw my dear 
father he recommended to me to be speedy, and my mother was 
very kind m urgency for immediate measures I could not, 
however, summon courage to present my memorial; my heart 
always failed me, from seeing the Queen’s entire freedom from 
such an expectation * for though I was frequently so ill in her 
presence that I could hardly stand, I saw she concluded me 
while life remained, inevitably hers. 

Finding my inability unconquerable, I at length determined 
upon consulting Mr Francis. I wrote to Charlotte a faithful 
and minute account of myself, with all my attacks—cough, pain 
m the side, weakness, sleeplessness, &c—at full length, and 
begged Mr. Francis’s opinion how I must proceed. Very kindly 
he wrote directly to my father, exhorting instantaneous resigna¬ 
tion, as all that stood before me to avert some dangerous malady. 

The dear Charlotte at the same time wrote to me conjuring 
my prompt retreat with the most affecting earnestness. 

The uneasiness that preyed upon my spirits m a task so diffi¬ 
cult to perform for myself, joined to my daily declension m 
health, was now so apparent, that, though I could go no farther, 

I paved the way for an opening, by owning to the Queen that 
3dr. Francis had been consulted upon my health. 

The Queen now frequently inquired concerning his answer; 
but as I knew he had written to my father, I deferred giving the 
result till I had had a final conference with that dear parent. I 
told Her Majesty my father would show me the letter when I 
saw him. 

This I saw raised for the first time a surmise that something 
was in agitation, though I am certain the suspicion did not ex¬ 
ceed an expectation that leave would be requested for a short 
absence to recruit. 

My dearest father, all kindness and goodness, yet all alarm, 
thought tune could never be more favourable; and when next I 
saw him at Chelsea, I wrote a second memorial to enclose the 
original one. 
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With a beating heart, and every pulse throbbing, I retufcSSL. 
thus armed to the Queen’s house. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg sent for me to her room. I could hardly 
articulate a word to her. My agitation was so great that I was 
compelled to acknowledge something very awful was impending 
m my affairs, and to beg she would make no present inquiries. 

I had not meant to employ her in the business, nor to name it 
to her, but I was too much disturbed for concealment or evasion. 

She seemed really sorry, and behaved with a humanity I had 
not much reason to expect. 

I spent a terrible time till I went to the Queen at night, 
spiriting myself up for my task, and yet finding apprehension 
gam ground every moment. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg had already been some time with Her 
Majesty when I was summoned. I am sure she had already 
mentioned the little she had gathered. I could hardly perform 
my customary offices from excess of trepidation. The Queen 
looked at me with the most inquisitive solicitude. When left 
with her a moment I tried vainly to make an opening: I could 
not. She was too much impressed herself by my manner to 
wait long. She soon inquired what answer had arrived from 
Mr Franks ? 

That he could not, I said, prescribe at a distance. 

I hoped this would be understood, and said no more. The 
Queen looked much perplexed, but made no answer. 

The next morning I was half dead with real illness, excessive 
nervousness, and the struggle of what I had to force myself to 
perform. The Queen again was struck with my appearance, 
which I beheve indeed to have been shocking. When I was 
alone with her, she began upon Mr. Francis with more inquiry. 
I then tried to articulate that I had something of deep conse¬ 
quence to myself to lay before Her Majesty; but that I was so 
unequal in my weakened state to speak it, that I had ventured 
to commit it to writing, and entreated permission to produce it. 

She could hardly hear me, yet understood enough to give im¬ 
mediate consent, 
m. 


20 
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I then begged to know if I might present it myself, or whether 
I should give it to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

“ 0, to me 1 to me!” she cried, with kind eagerness. 

She added, however, not then, as she was gomg to breakfast. 

This done was already some relief, terrible as was all that re¬ 
mained ; but I now knew I must go on, and that all my fears and 
horrors were powerless to stop me. 

This was a drawing-room day. I saw the King at St James’s, 
and he made the most gracious inquiries about my health: so 
did each of the Princesses. I found they were now all aware of 
its failure. 

The Queen proposed to me to see Dr. Gisburne: the King 
seconded the proposition. There was no refusing; yet, just now, 
it was distressing to comply. 

The next morning, Friday, when again I was alone with the 
Queen, she named the subject, and told me she would rather I 
should give the paper to the Schwellenberg, who had been la¬ 
menting to her my want of confidence in her, and saying I con¬ 
fided and told everything to the Queen. “ I answered,” continued 
Her Majesty, “that you were always very good; but that, with 
regard to confiding, you seemed so happy with all your family, 
and to live so well together, that there was nothing to say.” 

I now perceived Mrs. Schwellenberg suspected some dissension 
at home was the cause of my depression. I was sorry not to 
deliver my memorial to the principal person, and yet glad to have 
it to do where I felt so much less compunction in giving pain. 

I now desired an audience of Mrs. Schwellenberg. With what 
trembling agitation did I deliver her my paper, requesting her to 
have the goodness to lay it at the feet of the Queen before Her 
Majesty left town! We were then to set out for Windsor before 
twelve o’clock. Mrs. Schwellenberg herself remained in town. 

Here let me copy the memorial. 

Most humbly presented to Her Majesty. 

Madam, 

With the deepest sense of your Majesty’s goodness and 
condescension, amounting even to sweetness—to kindness—who 
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can wonder I should never have been able to say what I know 
not how to write—that I find my strength and health unequal 
to my duty 2 

Satisfied that I have been regularly spared and favoured by your 
Majesty’s humane consideration to the utmost, I could never 
bring myself to the painful confession of my secret disquietude • 
but I have long felt creeping upon me a languor, a feebleness, 
that makes, at times, the most common attendance a degree of 
capital pam to me, and an exertion that I could scarce have made, 
but for the revived alacrity with which your Majesty’s constant 
graciousness has inspired me, and would still, I believe, inspire 
me, even to my latest hour, while in your Majesty’s immediate 
presence. I kept this to myself while I thought it might wear 
away—or, at least, I only communicated it to obtain some medical 
advice: but the weakness, though it comes only in fits, has of late 
so much increased, that I have hardly known how, many days, 
to keep myself about—or to rise in the morning, or to stay up at 
night. 

At length, however, as my constitution itself seems slowly, yet 
surely, giving way, my father became alarmed. 

I must not enter here, upon his mortification and disappoint¬ 
ment : the health and preservation of his daughter could alone 
be more precious to him than your Majesty’s protection. 

With my own feelings upon the subject it would ill become me 
to detain your Majesty, and the less, as I am fully sensible my 
place, in point of its real business, may easily be far better sup¬ 
plied;—in point of sincere devotion to your Majesty, I do not so 
readily yield. I can only, therefore, most humbly entreat that 
your Majesty will deign to accept from my father and myself the 
most dutiful acknowledgments for the uniform benignity so 
graciously shown to me during the whole of my attendance. My 
father had originally been apprehensive of my inability, with re¬ 
gard to strength, for sustaining any but the indulgence of a 
domestic life: but your Majesty’s justice and liberality will make 
every allowance for the flattered feelings of a parent’s heart, which 
could not endure, untried, to relinquish for his daughter so high 
an honour as a personal office about your Majesty. 

20—2 
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I dare not, Madam, presume to hope that your Majesty’s con¬ 
descension will reach to the smallest degree of concern at parting 
with me; hut permit me, Madam, humhly, earnestly, and fer¬ 
vently, to solicit that I may not he deprived of the mental 
henevolence of your Majesty, which so thankfully I have experi¬ 
enced, and so gratefully must for ever remember. 

That every blessing, every good, may light upon your Majesties 
here, and await a future and happier period hereafter, will he 
always amongst the first prayers of, 

Madam, 

Your Majesty’s 
Ever devoted, ever grateful, 

Most attached, and most dutiful 
Subject and servant, 

Frances Burney. 


ith this, though written so long ago, I only wrote an ex¬ 
planatory note to accompany it, which I will also copy:_ 

Madam, 

May I yet humbly presume to entreat your Majesty’s 
patience for a few added- lines, to say that the address which I 
now most respectfully lay at your Majesty’s feet was drawn up 
two months ago, when first I felt so extreme a weakness as to 
render the smallest exertion a fatigue ? While I waited, how¬ 
ever, for firmness to present it, I took the bark, and found my¬ 
self, for some time, so much amended, that I put it aside, and 
my father, perceiving me better, lost his anxious uneasiness for 
my trying a new mode of life. But the good effect has, of late, 
so wholly failed, that an entire change of air and manner of 
living are strongly recommended as the best chance for restoring 
my shattered health. We hold it, therefore, a point of the grate¬ 
ful duty we owe to your Majesty’s goodness and graciousness, to 
make this melancholy statement at once, rather thn.n to stay tin 
absolute incapacity might disable me from offering one smalT 
but sincere tribute of profound respect to your Majesty—the only 
one in my power—that of continuing thfe high honour of attend- 
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mg your Majesty, till your Majesty’s own choice, tune, and cv^ 
venienee nominate a successor. 

Mrs Schwcllenberg took it, and promised me her services, but 
desired to know its contents. I beggod vainly to be excused 
speaking them. She persisted, and I then was compelled to own 
they contained my resignation. 

How aghast she looked!—liow inflamed with wrath!—-how 
petrified with astonishment! It was truly a dreadful moment 
to me 

She expostulated on such a step, as if it led to destruction: 
she offered to save me from it, as if the peace of my life depended 
on averting it; and she menaced me with its bad consequences, 
as if life itself, removed from these walls, would become an evil 

I plainly recapitulated the suffering state in which I had lived 
for the last three months : the difficulty with which I had waded 
through even the most common fatigues of the day; the con¬ 
straint of attendance, however honourable, to an invalid; and 
the impracticability of pursuing such a life, when thus enfeebled, 
with the smallest chance of ever recovering the health and 
strength which it had demolished. 

To all this she began a vehement eulogium on the superior 
happiness and blessing of my lot, while under such a protec¬ 
tion ; and angrily exhorted me not to forfeit what I could never 
regain. 

I then frankly begged her to forbear so painful a discussion, 
and told her the memorial was from my father as well as myself 
—that I had no right or authority to hesitate in delivering it—- 
that the Queen herself was prepared to expect it—and that I 
had promised my lather not to go again to Windsor till it was 
presented. I entreated her, therefore, to have the goodness to 
show it at once. 

This was unanswerable, and she left me with the paper in her 
hand, slowly conveying it to its place of destination. 

Just as she was gone, I was called to Hr. Gisburne; or 
rather, without being called, I found him m my room, as I 
returned to it 
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Tliink if my mind, now, wanted not medicine the most! 1 

told him, however, my corporeal complaints; and he ordered me 
opium and three glasses of wine in the day, and recommended 
rest to me, and an application to retire to my friends for some 
weeks, as freedom from anxiety was as necessary to my restora¬ 
tion as freedom from attendance. 

During this consultation I was called to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
Do you think I breathed as I went along *—No ! 

She received me, nevertheless, with complacency and smiles ; 
she began a laboured panegyric of her own friendly zeal and 
goodness, and then said she had a proposal to make me, which 
she considered as the most fortunate turn my affairs could take, 
and as a proof that I should find her the best friend I had in 
the world. She then premised that she had shown the paper,— 
that the Queen had read it, and said it was very modest, and 
nothing improper. 

Her proposal was, that I should have leave of absence for six 
weeks, to go about and change the air, to Chelsea, and Norbury 
Park, and Capitan Phillips, and Mr. Prancis, and Mr. Cambrick, 
which would get me quite well; and, during that time, she 
would engage Mile Montmollin to perform my office. 

I was much disturbed at tbis; and though rejoiced and re¬ 
lieved to understand that the Queen had read my memorial 
without displeasure, I was grieved to see it was not regarded as 
final. I only replied I would communicate her plan to my 
father. 

Soon after this we set out for Windsor. 

Here the first presenting myself before the Queen was a task 
the heaviest, if possible, of any. Yet I was ill enough, Heaven 
knows, to carry the apology of my retreat in my countenance. 
However, it was a terrible effort—I could hardly enter her room. 
She spoke at once, and with infinite softness, asking me how I 
did after my j'oumey. “ Not well, indeed,” I simply answered. 
“ But better ?” she cried: “ are you not a little better 
I only shook my head; I believe the rest of my frame shook 
without my aid. 

“ What! not a little ?—not a little bit better v* she cried, in 
the most soothing voice 
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“ To-day, ma’am,” I said, “ I did indeed not expect to be 
better” 

I then muttered something, indistinctly enough, of the pain I 
had suffered in what I had done: she opened, however, upon 
another subject immediately, and no more was said upon this. 
But she was kmd, and sweet, and gentle, and all consideration 
with respect to my attendance. 

I wrote the proposal to my poor father. I received, by return 
of post, the most truly tender letter he ever wrote me He 
returns thanks for the clemency with which my melancholy me¬ 
morial has been received, and is truly sensible of the high 
honour shown me in the new proposition; but he sees my health 
so impaired, my strength so decayed, my whole frame so nearly 
demolished, that he apprehends anything short of a permanent 
resignation, that would ensure lasting rest and recruit, might 
prove fatal. He quotes a letter from Mr. Francis, containing 
lus opinion that I must even be speedy in my retiring, or risk 
the utmost danger; and he finishes a letter filled with gratitude 
towards the Queen, and affection to his daughter, with his deci¬ 
sive opinion that I cannot go on, and his prayers and blessings 
on my retreat. 

The term “ speedy,” in Mr. Francis’s opinion, deterred me from 
producing this letter, as it seemed indelicate and unfair to hurry 
the Queen, after offering her the fullest time I therefore waited 
till Mrs. Schwellenberg came to Windsor before I made any 
report of my answer. 

A scene almost horrible ensued, when I told Cerbera the offer 
was declined. She was too much enraged for disguise, and 
uttered the most furious expressions of indignant contempt at 
our proceedings. I am sure she would gladly have confined us 
both m the Bastile, had England such a misery, as a fit place to 
bring us to ourselves, from a daring so outrageous against impe¬ 
rial wishes. 

For the rest of this gloomy month and gloomy year, a few 
detached paragraphs must suffice. 

Mr. Turbulent, as I have told you, won now all my good will 
by a visit in this my sinking and altered state, in which, with 
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very unaffected friendliness, lie counselled and exhorted me to 
resign my office, m order to secure my recovery. 

He related to me, also, liis own most afflicting story—his mor¬ 
tifications, disappointments, and ill-treatment; and perhaps my 
concern for his injuries contributed to his complete restoration 
m my good will. 

Another confidence soon followed, of a sort far more pleasant: 
my good friend ’Pon m’honneur —Mile. Montmollin—informed 
me of her engagements with M. d’Esp&re-en-Dieu, and with her 
hopes of his speedily coming over to England to claim her, and 
carry her to his chateau en Languedoc I sincerely wish her 
happy, and her prospects wear all promise of her fulfilling my 
wish. Adieu, my dear friends > 

Adieu—undear December 1 

Adieu—and away for ever, most painful 1790 > 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
1791. 

MissBurneytoDr Burney—TheQueen and Madame Sehwellenberg—Verses 
to Lord Haieourt by Queen Charlotte and Miss Burney—Serious IUuess 
of Miss Burney—Conference with the Queen—Her Opinion of Miss 
Burney’s Character—Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave and Lord Cardigan— 
Mrs Garnck—Hannah More—Mi’s. Locke—Projected Tour with Mrs 
Ord—Conference with the Queen on Miss Burney’s Betnement from 
Office—Mr. Twining—Haydn—Dr. Willis—A Day at the Trial of 
Warren Hastings— Defence of Hastings—Old Acquaintance—Mr Wynd- 
ham—Treatment of Hastings by the Ministers—The Duke of Clarence— 
Birthday Etiquette—Conversations with the King and Queen on Bos¬ 
well’s “ Johnson”—The Pleasures of Literary Composition—Arrival of 
Miss Burney’s Successor—Her hnal Eetirement—Libeiality of the 
Queen. 


Hiss Burney to Dr. Burney. 


January, 1*791. 

Most dear Sir, —I bad no opportunity to put in practice my 
plan of the montre. I found, by circumstances, a full expecta¬ 
tion of some conceding and relenting plan to follow my Chelsea 
visit A blank disappointment sat on the face I revere; a 
sharper austerity on that I shrink from. 

Comfortless enough this went on till this morn: an incident 
then occurred that enabled me to say I had shown the montre to 
you.—“ And how does he like it ?” I was asked, vory gently. 
“ It made him, as me, almost melancholy,” was my true answer. 
It was felt and understood instantly. “ But you must not en¬ 
courage melancholy thoughts,” was very benignly spoken. This 
has revived me—I was drooping; and I am not much better in 
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ray strength for this suspensive state! Yet, I trust, I am now 
finally comprehended, and that we are mutually believed to be 
simple and single in what is proposed, and, consequently, steady 
and unalterable. 

Adieu, dearest of dear padres!—This is the sum total of all: 
the detail must await our meeting; and we do not go to town 
till the day before the birthday.—What a hurry it will be * 

I was asked what I had bought for the birthday? That, 
therefore, is of course expected! 

Well; “ God’s above all,”—as you love to quote; so I must 
keep up my spirits with that. 

I thank Heaven, there was much softness in the manner of 
naming you this morning. I see no ill-will mixed with the reluc¬ 
tance ; which much consoles me. I do what is possible to avoid all 
discussion; I see its danger still so glaring. How could I resist, 
should the Queen condescend to desire, to ask, that I would yet 
try another year?—and another year would but be uselessly de¬ 
molishing me; for never could I explain to her that a situation 
which unavoidably casts all my leisure into the presence of Mrs. 
Schwellenberg must necessarily be subversive of my health, 
because incompatible with my peace, my ease, my freedom, my 
spirits, and my affections. The Queen is probably kept from 
any suspicion of the true nature of the case, by the praises of 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, who, with all her asperity and persecution, 
is uncommonly partial to my society; because, in order to relieve 
myself from sullen gloom, or apparent dependency, I generally 
make my best exertions to appear gay and chatty; for when I 
can do this, she forbears both rudeness and imperiousness. She 
then, I have reason to believe, says to the Queen, as I know she 
does to some others, “ The Bernan bin reely agnbble,” and the 
Queen, not knowing the incitement that forces my elaborate and 
painful efforts, may suppose I am lively at heart, when she hears 
I am so m discourse. And there is no developing this without 
giving the Queen the severest embarrassment as well as chagrin. 
T would not turn informer for the world. Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
too, with all her faults, is heart and soul devoted to her Iioyal 
Mistress, with the truest faith and loyalty. T hold, therefore, 
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sileixe on tills subject to be a sacred duty. To return to you, 
my dearest padre, is the only road that is open for my return to 
strength and comfort, bodily and mental. I am inexpressibly 
grateful to the Queen, but I burn to be delivered from Mrs 
Schwellenberg, and I pine to be again in the arms of my padre. 

Most dear Sir, your F. B. 

You may suppose my recovery was not much forwarded by a 
ball given at the Castle on Twelftli-Day. The Queen conde¬ 
scended to say that I might go to bed, and she would content 
herself with the warbrobe-woman, in consideration of my weak 
state; but then she exhorted mo not to make it known to the 
Schwellenberg, who would be quite wretched at such a thing 

I returned my proper thanks, but declmed the proposal, so 
circumstanced, assuring Her Majesty that it would make me 
wretched to have an indulgence that could produce an impro¬ 
priety which would make Mrs. Schwellenberg so through my 
means. 

And now to enliven a little; what will you give me, fair 
ladies, for a copy of verses written between the Queen of Great 
Britain and your most small little journalist ? 

The morning of the ball the Queen sent for me, and said she 
had a fine pair of old-fashioned gloves, white, with stiff tops and 
a deep gold fringe, which she meant to send to her new Master 
of the Horse, Lord Harcourt, who was to be at the dance She 
wished to convey them in a copy of verses, of which she had 
composed three lines, but could not got on. She told me her 
ideas, and I had the honour to help her in the metre; and now 
I have the honour to copy them from her own Eoyal hand.— 

To the Earl of Harcourt. 

Go, happy gloves, bedeck Earl Karcourt’s hand, 

And let him know they come from fairy-land, 

Where ancient customs still retain their reign ; 

To modernize them all attempts were vain. 

Go, cries Queen Mab, some noble owner seek, 

Who has a proper taste for the antique. 

How, no criticising, fair ladies'—the assistant was neither 
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allowed a pen nor a moment, but called upon to help finish, as 
she might have been to hand a fam- The Earl, you may suppose, 
was sufficiently enchanted. 

How, or by whom, or by what instigated, I know not, but I 
heard that the newspapers, this winter, had taken up the cause 
of my apparent seclusion from the world, and dealt round com¬ 
ments and lamentations profusely. I heard of this with much 
concern. 

I have now nothing worth scribbling before my terrible illness, 
beginning about four o’clock in the morning of the day preceding 
the Queen’s birthday: and of that, and its various adventures, 
you, my kind and tender nurses, are fully apprised. 

February. —This month, my dearest Susanna, has no memorial 
but m my heart; which amply you supplied with never-dying 
materials for recollection. 

March. —And here may I gratefully say ditto, ditto, ditto, to 
the above three hues, inserting the name of my kindest, dearest 
Frederica. 

April —Now, though I have kept memorandums since the 
departure of my dear Fredy, they are not chronological, and 
therefore you must pardon the omission of my former regularity. 

In the course of this month I had two conferences with my 
Koya! Mistress upon my resignation, in which I spoke with all 
possible openness upon its necessity. She condescended to speak 
very honourably of my dear father to me, and, in a long dis¬ 
course upon my altered health with Mrs. De Luc, she still further 
condescended to speak most graciously of his daughter, saying, in 
particular, these strong words, m answer to something kind 
uttered by that good friend m my favour: “ Oh, as to character, 
she is what we call m German ‘ true as gold,’ and, in point of 
heart, there is not, all the world over, one better ”—and added 
something further upon sincerity very forcibly. This makes me 
very happy. 

She deigned, also, in one of these conferences, to consult with 
me openly upon my successor, stating her difficulties, and making 
me enumerate various requisites. It would be dangerous, she 
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said, to build upon meeting in England with. one who would be 
discreet m point of keeping off friends and acquaintances from 
frequenting the palace; and she graciously implied much com¬ 
mendation of my discretion, in her statement of what she feared 
from a new person. 

This Easter we lost from our house establishment Lady Elizabeth 
Waidegrave; her sister, Lady Caroline, and Lady Mary H-owe, 
are united to supply her place, winch required more attendance 
than could reasonably be expected from one. Lady Elizabeth is 
amiable and gentle and sensible; I wish her happy; and as she 
loves show and grandeur, and I believe was extremely worn by 
her attendance, perhaps Lord Cardigan’s fondness and munifi¬ 
cence joined may obliterate in her consideration his roughness of 
manner. 

Sunday, May 1st, to Saturday, May 7tii —I feel happy in 
those little occasions, so seldom occurring, of calling to mind my 
existence m the bosoms of those friends from whom my long 
absence might else banish it, or, at least, incline a belief that I 
had myself lost all care about them. 

My sweet Frody afforded me opportunities of this kind, in the 
frame pattern for roses which she loft me for Mrs. Garrick. I 
waited some time in hopes of conveying it through Mrs. Ord, but, 
that scheme failing, 1 enclosed it in a letter to Mrs. Garrick, in 
which I expressed my obligation to my Frody for thus enabling me 
to lay claim to her continued kindness, by reminding her that 
what in me she had excited was unabated. 

I had an answer from Miss More, written at the request of 
Mrs. Garrick; very affectionate indeed, full of thanks to my dear 
Mrs. Locke, and professing all I could wish for myself. Miss More 
adds the strongest expressions of her own regard, and the most 
flattering solicitude about the bad state of my health. 

That dear and valuable Mrs. Ord will now very rarely come 
near me. She fears suspicion of influencing my proceedings. I 
assured her, as I did Miss Cambridge, how olear I had kept all 
manner of people from any involvement. 

A most kind plan she has since formed, which still remains 
unfixed: this is to take me on a tour with her, for the effect o 
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gentle travelling and change of air, this summer; and she said 
she would put the map of England in my hand, if I agreed to 
her scheme, and make me mark our route myself. Her goodness 
is indeed of the most genuine worth and sincerity, and I love her 
now as much as I have respected her always. What a treasure 
is such a friend! one who has grown in my esteem and affection 
by every added year of intimacy! In this first—this essence 
of human happiness, how peculiar has been my lot! and how has 
it softened all other bitter ingredients in it! 

As no notice whatever was taken, all this time, of my successor, 
or my retirement, after very great harass of suspense, and sundry 
attempts to conquer it, I had at length again a conference with 
my Eoyal Mistress. She was evidently displeased at again being 
called upon, but I took the courage to openly remind her that 
the birthday was her Majesty’s own time, and that my father 
conceived it to be the period of my attendance by her especial 
appointment. And this was a truth which flashed its own con¬ 
viction on her recollection. She paused, and then, assentingly, 
said, “ Certainly.” I then added, that as, after the birthday, their 
Majestieswentto Windsor,and the earlyprayersbeganimmediately, 
1 must needs confess I felt myself wholly unequal to encounter¬ 
ing the fatigue of rising for them in my present weakened state. 
She was now very gracious again, conscious all this was fair and 
true. She told me her own embarrassments concerning the suc¬ 
cessor, spoke confidentially of her reasons for not engaging an 
Englishwoman, and acknowledged a person was fixed upon, 
though something yet remained unarranged. She gave me, how¬ 
ever, to understand that all would be expedited: and foreign 
letters were despatched, I know, immediately. 

This painful task over, of thus frequently reminding my Eoyal 
Mistress that my services were ending, I grew easier. She 
renewed, in a short time, all her old confidence and social con¬ 
descension, and appeared to treat me with no other alteration than 
a visible regret that I should quit her—shown rather than 
avowed, or much indeed it would have distressed me. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg was now invariable in kindness ; but with 
regard to my servants, I could obtain no other satisfaction than 
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that they must each have a month’s wages, as her Majesty would 
not eonsent to making my resignation known William, she told 
me, might probably become the footman of my successor: poor 
little Goter has little chance 1 and I fear it will be a real tragedy 
when she knows her doom. She now improves daily, and f am 
quite sorry for her. 

From Sunday, May Stii, to May 15tii— I have again been 
very unwell—low, faint, and feeble. The sweet Princess Eliza¬ 
beth has taken an animated interest about me; I have been pre¬ 
scribed for by Mrs. De Luc, and her Royal Highness has insisted 
on my performance of injunctions. Miss Planta has also been 
extremely friendly and assisting 

Prom Sunday, May 15tii, to Sunday, May 22nd.— -The trial of 
the poor persecuted Mr. Hastings being now again debating and 
arranging for contmuance, all our house, I found, expected me 
now to come forth, and my Royal Mistress and Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg thought I should find it irresistible. Indeed it nearly was 
so, from my anxious interest m the approaching defence; but 
when I considered the rumours likely to be raised after my 
retreat, by those terrifying watchers of court transactions who 
inform the public of their conjectures, I dreaded the probable 
assertion that I must needs be disgusted or discontented, for 
health could not be the true motive of my resignation, since I 
was in public just before it took place. I feared, too, that even 
those who promoted the enterprise might reproach me with my 
ability to do what I wished. These considerations determined 
me to run no voluntary risks; especially as I should so ill know 
how to parry Mr. Wyndham, should he now attack me upon a 
subject concerning which he merits thanks so nobly, that I am 
satisfied my next interview with him must draw them forth from 
me. Justice, satisfaction in his exertions, and gratitude for their 
spirited willingness, all call upon me to give him that poor return. 
The danger of it, however, now, is too great to be tried, if 
avoidable; and I had far rather avoid seeing him than either 
gratify myself by expressing my sense of his kindness, or 
unjustly withhold from him what I think of it. 

These considerations determined mo upon relinquishing an 
public places, and all private visits for the 
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The trial, however, was delayed, and the Handelian commemo¬ 
ration came on. My beloved Mr. and Mrs Locke will have told 
my Susan my difficulties m this business, and I will now tel] 
all three how they ended. 

The Queen, unexpectedly, having given me a ticket, and 
enjomed me to go the first day, that I might have longer time to 
recruit against the King’s birthday, I became, as you will have 
heard, much distressed what course to pursue. 

I took the first moment I was alone with Her Majesty to ex¬ 
press my father’s obligation to her for not suffering me to sit up 
on her own birthday, m this week, and I besought her permis¬ 
sion to lay before her my father’s motives for hitherto wishing 
me to keep quiet this spring, as well as my own, adding I was 
sure Her Majesty would benignly wish this business to be done 
as peaceably and unobserved as possible. 

She looked extremely earnest, and bid me proceed. 

I then briefly stated that whoever had the high honour of be¬ 
longing to their Majesties were liable to comments upon all their 
actions; that, if the comment was only founded in truth, we had 
nothing to fear, but that, as the world was much less addicted to 
veracity than to mischief, my father and myself had an equal 
apprehension that, if I should now be seen in public so quickly 
before the impending change, reports might be spread, as soon as 
I went home, that it could not be for health I resigned 

She listened very attentively and graciously, and instantly 
acquiesced, giving me the ticket for my own disposal, and another 
for little Sarah, who was to have accompanied me. The other, 
therefore, I gave to James. And thus ended, most favourably, 
this dilemma 

My dear Eredy will have mentioned the circumstances of the 
Queen’s real birthday, and her insistance that I should not sit 
up for the ball, and the most kind interference of the King to 
prevent my opposing her order, in which all the three elder 
Princesses joined, with looks of benevolent delight that I should 
thus be spared an exertion for which I was really most unequal. 
This once, therefore, the Queen had only Mrs. Thielky, and I had 
an admirable night’s repose and recruit—most unpleasantly, how- 
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ever, circumstanced by the consciousness it was deemed a high 
impropriety. I told the Queen afterwards that, though I was 
most sensible of her gracious consideration m sparing me a fatigue 
which I believed would wholly have overpowered me, I yet never 
more thoroughly felt the necessity of my retreat, that my place 
might be supplied by one who could better perform its office. 
She was not much pleased with this speech; but I owed it to 
truth and justice, and could not repress it. 

Prom Sunday 22nd, to the end of May — This Sunday, 
the birthday of the lovely and amiable Princess Elizabeth, found 
me very ill again; but as I am that now very frequently, and 
always come round to the same state as before these little occa¬ 
sional attacks, I will leave them unmentioned, except where they 
hang to other circumstances. 

Poor Mr Smelt, who had spent his melancholy winter at Kew, 
with his two deserving daughters, Mrs. Cholmley and Mrs. 
Goulton, was now preparing to return, for the summer, to their 
dwellings in the north. It seemed a species of duty on my part 
to acquaint him with my intended resignation, as he had been 
employed by Hor Majesty to bring me the original proposition of 
the office; but I have no permission—on the contrary, repeated 
exhortations to tell no one; and therefore, from the time the 
transaction has become the Queen’s, I have made no new confi¬ 
dence whatsoever. 

When the trial actually recommenced, the Queen grew anxious 
xor my going to it: she condescended to intimate that my accounts 
of it were the most faithful and satisfactory she received, and to 
express much ill-will to giving them up. The motives I had 
mentioned, however, were not merely personal; she could not 
but see any comments must involve more than myself, and there¬ 
fore I abided steadily by her first agreement to my absenting 
myself from all public places, and only gently joined in her 
regret, which I forcibly enough felt in this instance, without 
venturing any offer of relinquishing the prudential plan previously 
arranged. She gave me tickets for Charles for every day that 
the Hall was opened, and I collected what I could of informa¬ 
tion from him for her satisfaction. 
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1 liad the pleasure, one evening at Chelsea, of meeting our 
ever-valued Mr. Twining, and seeing the justly renowned Haydn.* 
There was some sweet music of Ins performed; but Esther, his 
best exhibitor, was not well, and we all missed her in all ways. 

I had a most friendly visit in my apartment from Dr. Willis, 
a man whom I as cordially like as I admire, and whose noble 
open heart is as worthy reverence as his truly original talents 
m Ills own art. He came to offer me Ins counsel for my health, 
telling me he really could not endure to see me look so wan and 
altered. I assured him very sincerely there was no medical ad¬ 
vice I could receive in the whole world which would have such 
assistance with me from faith as his; but that as I was the 
formal and official patient of Dr. Gisburne, I feared he would be 
much offended at my indulging my private opinion by changing 
my physician. 

“ Why, now, I really think,” cried he, “ which you’ll say is 
very vam, that I could cure you, and why should not we consult 
without Ins knowing it i I give you my word I would not offend 
any man, but you may take my word for it, for all that, I would 
affront all the college of doctors, and all the world beside, rather 
than not do you good if it is m my power.” 

When I thanked him for this exceeding kindness, which was 
littered with a cordiality of manner that doubled its warmth, he 
said, “ Why, to tell you the truth, I don’t quite know how I 
could have got on at Kew, in the King’s illness, if it had not 
been for seeing you in a morning I assure you they worried me 
so, all round, one way or other, that I was almost ready to go off. 
But you used to keep me up prodigiously. Though, I give you 
my word, I was afraid sometimes to see you, with your good- 
humoured face, for all it helped me to keep up, because I did not 
know what to say to you, when things went bad, on account of 
vexing you.” 

He then examined me, and wrote me a prescription, and gave 
me directions, and told me I must write him word, into Lincoln¬ 
shire, how his advice agreed. “If you were to do me the honour 
to send me a letter,” he cried, “ I’ll assure you I should be very 
much pleased; but you would give me a very bad opinion of 
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you, which, would be no easy thing to do neither, if you were to 
offer me a fee, except it be a letter, and now don’t be stingy 
of that.” 

I tried his medicines, but they were too violent, and required 
rest and nursing, however, I really believe they will prove 
effectual. 


Queen’s House, London. 

June. —On the opening of this month Her Majesty told me 
that the next day Mr. Hastings was to make his defence, and 
warmly added, “ I would give the world you could go to it 1 ” 

This was an expression so unusual in animation, that I in¬ 
stantly told her I would write to my father, who could not 
possibly, in that case, hesitate. 

“ Surely,” she cried, “ you may wrap up, so as not to catch 
cold that onco 9 ” 

I told Her Majesty that, as my father had never thought 
going out would be really prejudicial to my health, he had 
only wished to have his motive laid fairly before Her Majesty, 
and then to leave it to her own command. 

Her Majesty accepted this mode of consent, and gave me 
tickets for Charles and Sarah to accompany mo, and gave leave 
and another ticket for Mr. do Luc to be of the party. 

After this the Royal Family went to the Abbey, for which, 
also, the Queen graciously gave me a ticket for whom 1 pleased. 

Thursday, June 2nd. —I went once more to Westminster 
Hall. Charles and Sarah came not to their time, and I left 
directions and tickets, and set off with only Mr. de Luc, to 
secure our own, and keep places for them. 

The Hall was more crowded than on any day since the trial 
commenced, except the first. Peers, commoners, and coun¬ 
sel, peeresses, commoneresses, and the numorous indefinites, 
crowded every part, with a just and fair curiosity to hear one 
day’s defonce, aftor seventy-three of accusation. 

Unfortunately, I sat too high up to hear the opening, and 
when, afterwards, the departure of some of my obstacles re¬ 
moved me lower, I was just behind some of those unfeeling ene- 
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mies who have not even the decorum due to themselves, of 
appearing to listen to what is offered against their own side I 
could only make out that this great and persecuted man, upon a 
plan all his own, and at a risk impossible to ascertain, was for¬ 
mally making his own defence, not with retaliating declamation, 
but by a simple, concise, and most interesting statement of facts, 
and of the necessities accompanying them m the situation to 
which the House then impeachmg had five times called him. 
He spoke with most gentlemanly temper of his accusers, his 
provocation considered, yet with a firmness of disdain of the in¬ 
justice with which he had been treated in return for his ser¬ 
vices, that was striking and affecting, though unadorned and 
manly. 

His spirit, however, and the injuries which raised it, rested 
not quietly upon his particular accusers • he arraigned the late 
minister, Lord North, of ingratitude and double-dealing, and the 
present minister, Mr. Pitt, of unjustifiably and unworthily for¬ 
bearing to sustain him 

Here Mr. Fox, artfully enough, interrupted him, to say the 
King’s ministers were not to be arraigned for what passed m the 
House of Parliament. 

Mr. Burke rose also to enter his protest. 

But Mr. Hastings then lost his patience and his temper: he 
would not suffer the interruption; he had never, he said, inter¬ 
rupted their long speeches; and when Mr. Burlce again attempted 
to speak, Mr, Hastings, m an impassioned but affecting manner, 
extended his arms, and called out loudly, “ I throw myself upon 
the protection of your Lordships!—I am not used to public 
speaking, and cannot answer them; what I wish to submit to 
your Lordships X have committed to paper; but, if I am punished 
for what I say, I must insist upon being heard I—I call upon 
you, my Lords, to protect me from this violence !” 

This animated appeal prevailed; the managers were silenced 
by an almost universal cry of “ Hear, hear, hear!” from the 
Lords; and by Lord Kenyon, who represented the Chancellor, 
and said, “ Mr. Hastings, proceed.” 

The angry orators, though with a very ill grace, were then 
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silenced. They were little aware what a compliment this in¬ 
temperate eagerness was paying to Mr. Hastings, who for so 
many long days manifested that fortitude against attack, and 
that patience against abuse, which they could not muster, with¬ 
out any parallel m provocation, even for three short hours 

I rejoiced with all my heart to find Mr Wyndham was not in 
their box He did not enter with them m procession, nor 
appear as a manager or party concerned, further than as a 
member of the House of Commons. I could not distinguish him 
m so large a group, and he either saw not, or knew not, me. 

The conclusion of the defence I heard better, as Mr. Hastings 
spoke considerably louder from this time; the spirit of mdigiia 
tion animated Ins manner and gave strength to his voice You 
will have seen the chief parts of his discourse in the newspapers; 
and you cannot, I think, but grow more and more his friend as 
you peruse it He called pathetically and solemnly for instant 
judgment, but the Lords, after an adjournment, decided to hear 
Ins defence by evidence, and in order, the next sessions. How 
grievous such continual delay to a man past sixty, and sighing 
for such a length of time for redress from a prosecution as ye f 
unparalleled m our annals ! 

When it was over, Colonel Manners came round to speak to 
me, and talk over the defence He is warmly for Mr. Hastings. 
He inquired about Windsor; I should have made him stare a 
little, had 'I told him I never expected to see him there again 

Mrs Kennedy and the Miss Coopers knew me as I passed 
them; but I saw they read the history of my long illness in my 
lace, by the expression of tlieir eyes: and Mr Nicholls, whom I 
had not met for two or three years, though I observed him look¬ 
ing hard at me, let me go on, without sufficiently recollecting to 
speak to me 

When we came down-stairs into the large waiting-hall, Mr. 
de Luc went in search of William and chairs. Sally then 
immediately discerned Mr. Wyndham with some ladies. lie 
looked at me without at first knowing me. 

Mr Hickolls, however, now knew my voice: he came and 
chatted with his accustomed good humour and ease, and frankly 
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owned he had thought it was me, but felt too insecure to venture 
to speak earlier. He then very openly exhorted me to take 
more care of my health, and try change of air; Twickenham, for 
example, he said, he thought would prove serviceable, for, ill as 
I looked in health, he thought it was not incurably. 

While this was gomg on, Sarah whispered me that Mr. Wynd • 
ham was looking harder and harder; and presently, at a pause 
with Mr Nicholls, he came up to me, and in a tone of very deep 
concern, and with a look that fully concurred with it, he said. 
“ Do I see Miss Burney v> 

I could not but feel the extent of the interrogation, and my 
assent acknowledged my comprehension. 

“ Indeed,” he cried, “ I was going to make a speech—not very 
'-gallant 1” 

“ But it is what I should like better,” I cried, “ for it is kind, 
if you were going to say I look miserably ill, as that is but a ne¬ 
cessary consequence of feehng so,—and miserably ill enough I 
have felt this long time past.” 

He would not allow quite that, he said ; but I flew from the 
subject, to tell him I had been made very happy by him. 

He gave me one of his starts,—but immediately concluded it 
was by no good, and therefore would not speak an inquiry. 

“ Why, I did not see you in the box,” I cried, “ and I had 
been very much afraid I should have seen you there. But now 
my fears are completely over, and you have made me completely 
happy!” 

He protested, with a comic but reproachful smile, he knew 
not how to be glad, if it was still only m the support of a bad 
cause, and if still I really supported it. 

And then, he added, he had gone amongst the House of Com¬ 
mons instead of joining the managers, because that enabled him 
to give his place to a friend, who was not a member. 

“ You must be sure,” said I, “ you would see me here to-day.’* 

I had always threatened him with giving fairest play to the de¬ 
fence, and always owned I had been most afraid of his harangue; 
therefore, to find the charges end without his making it saved 
me certainly a shake,—either for Mr. Hastings or himself,—for 
one of them must thenceforth have fallen in my estimation. 
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I believe, however, this was a rather delicate point, as he made 
me no answer, but a grave smile, but I am sure lie instantly 
understood his relinquishing his intended charge was my subject 
of exultation. And, to make it plainer, I then added, “ I am 
really very generous to be thus made happy, considering how 
great has been my curiosity ” 

“ But, to have gratified that curiosity,” cried he, “ would have 
been no very particular inducement with me; though I have no 
right to take it for a compliment, as there are two species of 
curiosity—yours, therefore, you leave wholly ambiguous.” 

«0,1 am content with that,” cried I. “so long as I am grati¬ 
fied, I give you leave to take it which way you please.” 

He murmured something I could not distinctly hear, of con 
cern at my continued opinion upon this subject; but I do not 
think, by lus manner, it much surprised him. 

“ You know,” cned T, “ why, as well as what, I feared—that 
fatal candour, of which so long ago you warned me to beware. 
And, indeed, I was kept in alarm to the very last moment; for 
at every figure I saw start up, just now,—Mr Fox, Mr. Burke 
Mr. Grey,—I concluded yours would be the next” 

“You were prepared, then,” cried lie, with no little malice, 
“ for a ‘ voice issuing from a distant pew.’ ” 

This unexpected turn put me quite out, whereupon he seized 
his opportunity to put himself in For, after a little laugh at 
his victory, lie very gravely, and even almost solemnly, said, “ But, 
there is another subject,—always uppermost with me,—which I 
have not ventured to speak of to you; though, to others,—you 
know not how I have raved and raged! But I believe,—I am 
sure,—you know what I allude to.” 

’Twas impossible, thus challenged, to dissemble. “Yes,” I 
answered, “ X own,—I believe,—I understand you ; and, indeed, 
I should be tempted to say farther,—if you would forget it when 
heard, and make no implications,—that, from what has come 
round to me from different quarters, I hold myself to be very 
much obliged to you ” 

I was sorry, as things are still circumstanced, to say this; but 
it would have been graceless, after all lus zeal and kindness, thus 
called upon, to say less 
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lie looked very muck pleased, and, entering instantly into 
the sort of inference I feared, mildly said, “But without any 
implication, now,—surely it is time > Now,—obviously,— 
strikingly,—all implication apart,—there is reason substantial, 
uncontrovertible- ” 

Mr. de Luc came to say something of the chair, and I dreaded 
his hearing what I felt coming, so turned off; but Mr. Wynd- 
ham's looks strongly finished his meaning concerning mine, 
as announcing a necessity of resignation. I ventured at no 
answer whatsoever. 

He looked a little blank, and then I could not resist, m a 
very low voice, saying, “ I should not have expected, Mr. 
Wyndkam, from you, a generosity such as this, for one you 
regard as a captive ! ” 

He was obliged to swallow this allusion; but began, with 
double eagerness, upon the subject uppermost; but I really 
heard nothing, from seeing Mr. de Luc's fixed attention, and 
dreading his discovering our topic • I therefore made the parting 
curtsey; he returned it with a bow, but, as I stood back, came on, 
very earnestly indeed, saying, “When shall I see you again ? '' 

I was sure, by the expression of his voice, he meant, when 
should I again be visible in the world ? I dared make no 
answer, but a little shook my head, and still retreated. 

“When?” he cried again, persevering!y, and still more 
forcibly. 

Still no answer could I make. Upon which, in a tone most 
emphatic, he answered himself, exclaiming “Never!” and, 
with a look that implied all the raving and raging he had 
acknowledged internally reviving, and with an air almost m 
heroics, he walked away. 

I was really very much vexed not to be able to deal more 
openly with a champion whose sincere warmth in my service so 
much engages my real gratitude, and gives me so much real 
pleasure; but it was every way impossible. Mr. de Luc, much 
struck with his eager manner, did not let him be out of hearing 
before he cried, “ Pray, ma'am, who is it, that gentleman ? " 

I told him. “ Ha I '' he exclaimed, astonished to find him one 
of that party; “and, really, he has an honest face of his own! 
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Bat you botli spoke so adroitly, under the cover, that I could 
not make it out, very well, what you were talking upon it, but 
I suppose the French revolution.” 

What gave him this idea I know not, but I was glad the 
adroitness so well succeeded. 

When we came home I was immediately summoned to Her 
Majesty, to whom I gave a full and fair account of all I had 
heard of the defence, and it drew tears from her expressive eyes, 
as I repeated Mr Hastings’s own words, upon the hardship and 
injustice of the treatment he had sustained. 

Afterwards, at night, the King called upon me to repeat my 
account, and I was equally faithful, sparing nothing of what had 
dropped from the persecuted defendant relative to His Majesty’s 
Ministers. I thought official accounts might be less detailed 
there than against the Managers, who, as open enemies, excite 
not so much my “ high displeasure ” as the friends of Govern¬ 
ment, who so insidiously elected and panegyrised him while they 
wanted his assistance, and betrayed and deserted lmn when lie 
was no longer m a capacity to serve them Such, at least, is the 
light m which the defence places them. 

The King listened with much earnestness and a marked com¬ 
passion He had already read the account sent lnm officially, 
but he was as eager to hear all I could recollect, as if still un¬ 
informed of what had passed The words may be given to the 
eye, but the impression they make can only be conveyed by the 
ear; and I came back so eagerly interested, that my memory was 
not more stored with the very words than my voice with the in¬ 
tonations of all that had parsed. 

With regard to my bearing this sole unofficial exertion since 
my illness, I can only say the fatigue I felt bore not any parallel 
with that of every drawing-room day, because I was seated. 

June 4th.—L et me now come to the 4th, the last birthday of 
the good, gracious, benevolent King I shall ever, in all human 
probability, pass under his Loyal roof. 

The thought was affecting to me, in defiance of my volunteer 
conduct, and I could scarce speak to the Queen when I first went 
to her, and wished to say something upon a day so interesting. 
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The Kmg was most gracious and kind when he came into the 
State Dressing-Room at St James’s, and particularly inquired 
about my health and strength, and if they would befriend me for 
the day. I longed again to tell him how hard I would work 
them, rather than let them, on such a day, drive me from my 
office ; but I found it better suited me to be quiet; it was safer 
not to trust to any expression of loyalty, with a mind so full, and 
on a day so critical. 

With regard to health, my side is all that is attended with any 
uneasiness, and that is sometimes a serious business. Certainly 
there is nothing premature in what has been done 

And—0 picquet 1 —life hardly hangs on earth during its com¬ 
pulsion, m these months succeeding months, and years creeping, 
crawling, after years. 

At dinner Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently. 
Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. de Luc and Stanhope 
dined with us, and, while we were still eating fruit, the Duke 
of Clarence entered. 

He was just risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his 
equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. To give you an 
idea of the energy of his Royal Highness’s language, I ought to 
set apart a general objection to writing, or rather intimating, cer¬ 
tain forcible words, and beg leave to show you, m genuine colours, 
a Royal sailor. 

We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentle¬ 
men placed themselves behind their chairs, while the footmen left 
the room; but he ordered us all to sit down, and called the men 
back to hand about some wine. He was in exceeding high spmts 
and m the utmost good humour He placed himself at the head 
of the table, next Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably 
well, gay, and full of sport and mischief, yet clever withal as well 
as comical 

“ Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King at 
St. James’s on his birthday. Pray, have you all drunk His 
Maj'esty’s health 

“ No, your Roy’l Highness : your Roy’l Highness might make 
dem do dat,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
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“ 0, by-will I! Here, you (to the footman); bring cham¬ 

pagne i I’ll drink the King’s health again, if I die for it> Yet, 
I have done pretty well already: so has the King, I promise you t 
I believe His Majesty was never taken such good care of before 
We have kept his spirits up, I promise you; we have enabled 
lum to go through Ins fatigues; and I should have done more 
still, but for the ball and Mary—I have promised to dance with 
Mary >” 

Princess Mary made her first appearance at Court to-day she 
looked most interesting and unaffectedly lovely: she is a sweet 
creature, and perhaps, m point of beauty, the first of this truly 
beautiful race, of which Princess Mary may be called pendant to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Champagne being now brought for the Duke, he ordered it all 
round When it came to me I whispered to Westerhaults to 
carry it on: the Duke slapped his hand violently on the table 
and called out, “ 0, by-, you shall drink it!” 

There was no resisting this. We all stood up, and the Duke 
sonorously gave the Koyal toast. 

“And now,” cried he, making us all sit down again, “where 
are my rascals of servants ? I slia’n’t be m time for the ball; 
besides, I’ve got a deuced tailor waiting to fix on my epaulette' 
Here, you, go and see for my servants! d’ye hear« Scamper 
off!” 

Off ran William. 

“ Come, let’s have the King’s health again. De Luc, drink it. 
Here, champagne to De Luc !” 

I wish you could have seen Mr. De Luc’s mixed simper—half 
pleased, half alarmed. However, the wine came and he drank 
it, the Duke taking a bumper for himself at the same time, 

“ P° or Stanhope!” cried he: “ Stanhope shall have a glass, 
too! Here, champagne 1 what are you all about ? Why don’t 
you give champagne to poor Stanhope ?” 

Mr. Stanhope, with great pleasure, complied, and the Duke 
again accompanied him. 

“ Come hither, do you hear cried the Duke to the servants, 
and on the approach, slow and submissive, of Mrs, Stamfortli’s 
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man, lie hit him a violent slap on the hack, calling out, “Hang 
you i why don’t you see for my rascals 

Away flew the man, and then he called out to Westerhaults, 
“ Ilarlc’ee! bring another glass of champagne to Mr. He Luc i” 

Mr. He Luc knows these Eoyal youths too well to venture at 
so vain an experiment as disputing with them, so he only 
shrugged his shoulders and drank the wine. The Duke did the 
same 

“And now, poor Stanhope,” cried the Duke, “give another 
glass to poor Stanhope, d’ye hear 7” 

“Is not your Royal Highness afraid,” cried Mr Stanhope, 
displaying the full circle of Ins borrowed teeth, “ I shall be apt 
to be rather up m the world, as the folks say, if I tope on at this 
rate ?” 

“ Hot at all' you can’t get drunk in a better cause. I’d get 
drunk myself if it was not for the ball. Here, champagne 1 
another glass for the philosopher' I keep sober for Mary ” 

‘ 0, your Royal Highness cried Mr De Luc, gaining courage 
as he drank, “ you will make me quite droll of it if you make me 
go on—quite droll >” 

“ So much the better > so much the better 1 it will do you a 
monstrous deal of good Here, another glass of champagne for 
the Queen’s philosopher 

Mr De Luc obeyed, and the Duke then addressed Mrs Schwel- 
lenberg’s George. “ Here, you! you > why, where is my carriage ? 
run and see, do you hear 

Off hurried George, grinning irrepressibly. 

“ If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would not stir. I shall 
dine at the Queen’s house on Monday, Miss Goldsworthy, I shall 
come to dine with Princess Royal. I find she does not go to 
Windsor with the Queen.” 

The Queen meant to spend one day at Windsor, on account of 
a review which carried the King that way. 

Some talk then ensued upon the Duke’s new carriage, which 
they all agreed to be the most beautiful that day at Court. I 
had not seen it, which, to me, was some impediment against 
praising it. 
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He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health 
The gentlemen here made no demur, though Mr. De Luc arched 
his eyebrows m expressive fear of consequences 

“A bumper” cried the Duke, “to the Queen’s gentleman- 
usher ” 

They all stood up and drank the Queen’s health. 

“ Here are three of us,” cried the Duke, “ all belonging to the 
Queen: the Queen’s philosopher, the Queen’s gentleman-usher 
and the Queen’s son, but, thank Heaven, I’m nearest 

“ Sir,” cried Mr. Stanhope, a little a.Tronted, “ I am not now the 
Queen’s gentleman-usher ; I am the Queen’s equerry, sir” 

“ A glass more of champagne here ! What are you all so slow 
for ? Where are all my rascals gone 9 They’ve put me m one 
passion already this morning. Come, a glass of champagne for 
the Queen’s gentleman-usher laughing heartily. 

“ No, sir,” repeated Mr. Stanhope; “lam equerry now, sir ” 

“ And another glass to the Queen’s philosopher 
Neither gentleman objected; but Mis Schwellenberg, who had 
sat laughing and happy all this time, now grew alarmed, and said, 
“ Your Itoyal Highness, I am afraid for the ball >” 

“Hold you your potato-jaw, my dear,” cned the Duke, patting 
her, but, recollecting himself, he took her hand and pretty 
abruptly kissed it, and then, flinging it hastily away, laughed 
aloud, and called out, “There 1 that will make amends for 
anything, so now I may say what I will So here I a glass of 
Champagne for the Queen’s philosopher and the Queen’s gentle¬ 
man-usher ! Hang me if it will not do them a monstrous deal 
of good 

Here news was brought that the equipage was in order. He 
started up, calling out, “ Now, then, for my deuced tailor ” 

“ Oh, your Eoyal Highness !” cried Mr. De Luc, m a tone of ex¬ 
postulation, “ now you have made us droll, you go !” 

Off, however, he went. And is it not a curious scene 9 All 
my amaze is, how any of their heads bore such libations. 

In the evening I had by no means strength to encounter the 
ball-room, I gave my tickets to Mrs. and Miss Douglas. 

Mrs. Stainforth was dying to see the Princess Mary in her 
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Court dress. Mr. Stanhope offered to conduct her to a place of 
prospect. She went with him. I thought this preferable to an 
unbroken evening with my fair companion, and, Mr De Luc 
thinking the same, we both left Mrs. Schwellenberg to unattire, 
and followed But we were rather in a scrape by trusting to Mr. 
Stanhope after all this champagne: he had earned Mrs. Stam- 
forth to the very door of the ball-room, and there fixed her—in 
a place which the King, Queen, and suite must brush past in 
order to enter the ball-room. I had followed, however, and the 
crowds of beef-eaters, officers, and guards that lined all the state¬ 
rooms through which we exhibited ourselves, prevented my re¬ 
treating alone. I stood, therefore, next to Mrs Stamforth, and 
saw the ceremony. 

The passage was made so narrow by attendants, that they were 
all forced to go one by one First, all the King's great state-officers, 
amongst whom I recognised Lord Courtown, Treasurer of the 
Household; Lord Salisbury earned a candle i—'tis an odd eti¬ 
quette—These being passed, came the King—lie saw us and 
laughed; then the Queen’s Master of the Horse, Lord Harcourt, 
who did ditto; then some more. 

The Vice-Chamberlain carries the Queen’s candle, that she 
may have the arm of the Lord Chamberlain to lean on; accord¬ 
ingly, Lord Aylesbury, receiving that honour, now preceded the 
Queen: she looked amazed at sight of us. The kind Princesses 
one by one acknowledged us. I spoke to Pnncess Mary, wish¬ 
ing her Royal Highness joy; she looked in a delight and an 
alarm nearly equal. She was to dance her first minuet. Then 
followed the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and Lady Harcourt was 
particularly civil. Then the Maids of Honour, every one of 
whom knew and spoke to us. I peered vainly for the Duke of 
Clarence, but none of the Princes passed us. What a crowd 
brought up the rear! I was vexed not to see the Prince of 
Wales. 

Well, God bless the King! and many and many such days 
may he know! 

I was now so tired as to be eager to go back; but the Queen’s 
philosopher, the good and most sober and temperate of men, was 
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really a little giddy with all his bumpers, and his eyes, which 
were quite lustrous, could not fix any object steadily; while the 
poor gentleman-usher—equerry, I mean—kept his mouth so wide 
open with one continued grin,—I suppose from the sparkling 
beverage,—that I was every minute afraid its pearly ornaments, 
which never fit their case, would have fallen at our feet. Mrs 
Stainforth gave me a significant look of making the same obser¬ 
vation, and, catching me fast by the arm, said, “ Come, Miss 
Burney, let’s you and I take care of one another,” and then she 
safely toddled me back to Mrs. Schwellenberg, who greeted us 
with saying, “ Yell, bin you much amused ? Dat Prince Yilliam 
—oders de Duke de Clarence—bin raelly ver merry—oders vat 
you call tipsy.” 

Brief must be my attempt at the remnant of this month, my 
dearest friends , for it was spent in so much difficulty, pain, and 
embarrassment, that I should have very little to relate that you 
could have any pleasure to hear; and I am weary of dwelling on 
evils that now, when I write, are past' I thank God ! 

June 5tii —The day following the birthday, you cannot be 
surprised to hear that I was really very ilL I stood with such 
infinite difficulty in the Queen’s presence at noon that I was 
obliged to be dismissed, and to go to bed in the middle of the 
day I soon got better, however, and again attended in the 
evening, and in a few days I was much the same as before the 
gala. , 

My orders, which I punctually obeyed, of informing no one 
of my impending departure, were extremely painful to adhere to, 
as almost everybody I saw advised me strenuously to beg leave of 
absence to recruit, and pressed so home to me the necessity of 
taking some step for my health, that I was reduced to a thousand 
unpleasant evasions in my answers. But I was bound ; and I 
never disengage myself from bonds imposed by others, if once I 
have agreed to them, 

Mr. Turbulent at this time outstayed the tea-party one even¬ 
ing, not for his former rhodomontading, but to seriously and 
earnestly advise me to resign. My situation, he said, was evi¬ 
dently death to me. 
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He was eager to inquire of me who was Mrs Lennox 2 He 
had been reading, like all the rest of the world, Boswell’s “ Life 
of Dr. Johnson,” and the preference there expressed of Mrs. 
Lennox to all other females had filled lnm with astonishment, as 
he had never even heard her name. 

These occasional salhes of Dr. Johnson, uttered from local- 
causes and circumstances, but all retailed verbatim by Mr. Bos¬ 
well, are filling all sort of readers with amaze, except the small 
party to whom Dr. Johnson was known, and who, by acquaint¬ 
ance with the power of the moment over his unguarded conver¬ 
sation, know how little of his solid opinion was to be gathered 
from his accidental assertions. 

The King, who was now also reading this work, applied to me 
for explanations without end. Every night at this period he 
entered the Queen’s dressing-room, and detained her Majesty’s pro¬ 
ceedings by a length of discourse with me upon this subject. All 
that flowed from himself was constantly full of the goodness and 
benevolence of his character, and I was never so happy as m 
the opportunity thus graciously given me of vindicating, in 
instances almost innumerable, the serious principles and various 
excellences of Dr. Johnson from the clouds so frequently involv¬ 
ing and darkening them, m narrations so little calculated for any 
readers who were strangers to his intrinsic worth, and therefore 
worked upon and struck by what was faulty in his temper and 
manners. 

I regretted not having strength to read this work to her Majesty 
myself It was an honour I should else have certainly received ; 
for so much wanted clearing 1 so little was understood» How¬ 
ever, the Queen frequently condescended to read over passages 
and anecdotes which perplexed or offended her ; and there were 
none I had not a fair power to soften or to justify. Dear and 
excellent Dr. Johnson ' I have never forgot nor neglected his 
injunction given me when he was ill—to stand by him and sup¬ 
port him, and not hear him abused when he was no more, and 
could not defend himself! but little—little did I think it would 
ever fall to my lot to vindicate him to his King and Queen. 

At this time Colonel Manners was in waiting, and Colone’ 
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Goldsworthy was on a visit, as was Mr. Fairly. They all little 
enough, thought how near we were to a separation. Lords Ches¬ 
terfield, Harrington, and Cathcart drank tea with us almost 
constantly. The two latter I liked extremely, and shall be glad 
if hereafter I should meet them. 

Her Majesty, the day before we left Windsor, gave me to 
understand my attendance would be yet one more fortnight 
requisite, though no longer. I heard this with a fearful presenti¬ 
ment I shbuld surely never go through another fortnight, in so 
weak and languishing and painful a state of health. However, I 
could but accede, though I fear with no very courtly grace. So 
melancholy, indeed, was the state of my mind, from the weakness 
of my frame, that I was never alone but to form scenes of 
"foreign woe,” when my own disturbance did not occupy me 
wholly. I began—almost whether I would or not—another 
tragedy! The other three all unfinished! not one read I and one 
of them, indeed, only generally sketched as to plan and character. 
But I could go on with nothing; I could only suggest and invent. 

The power of composition has to me indeed proved a solace, a 
blessing! When incapable of all else, that, unsolicited, unthought 
of, has presented itself to my solitary leisure, and beguiled me of 
myself, though it has not of late regaled me with gayer associates. 

July. —I come now to write the last week of my royal resi¬ 
dence. The Queen honoured me with the most uniform gracicus- 
ness, and though, as the time of separation approached, her cor¬ 
diality rather diminished, and traces of internal displeasure 
appeared sometimes, arising from an opinion I ought rather to 
have struggled on, live or die, than to quit her—yet I am sure 
she saw how poor was my own chance, except by a change in 
the mode of life, and at least ceased to wonder, though she could 
not approve. 

The King was more courteous, more communicative, more 
amiable, at every meeting; and he condescended to hold me in 
conversation with him by every opportunity, and with an air of 
such benevolence and goodness, that I never felt such ease and 
pleasure in his notice before. lie talked over all Mr. Boswell’s 
book, and I related to him sundry anecdotes of Hr. Johnson, all 
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highly to his honour, and such as I was eager to make known. 
He always heard me with the utmost complacency, and encou¬ 
raged me to proceed in my accounts, by every mark of attention 
and interest. 

He told me once, laughing heartily, that, having seen my name 
in the Index, he was eager to come to what was said of me, l at 
when he found so little, he was surprised and disappointed. 

I ventured to assure him how much I had myself been rejoicf i 
at this very circumstance, and with what satisfaction I ha l 
reflected upon having very seldom met Mr. Boswell, as I kne 
there was no other security against all manner of risks m hi 
relations. 

I must have told you long since of the marriage of Mile. 
Montmollin to M. d’Espere-en-Dieu ? Her niece, another Mile. 
Montmollin, has succeeded her. I was not inclined to make new 
acquaintance on the eve of my departure; but she came one 
morning to my room, in attendance upon the Princess Mary, who 
called m to ask me some question. She seems agreeable and 
sensible. The Princess Mary then stayed and chatted with me 
over her own adventures on the Queen’s birthday, when she first 
appeared at Court. The liistory of her dancing at the ball, and 
the situation of her partner and brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
she spoke of with a sweet ingenuousness and artless openness 
which mark her very amiable character. And not a little did I 
divert her when I related the Duke’s visit to our party! “ Oh,” 
cried she, “ he told me of it himself the next morning, and said, 
e You may think how far I was gone, for I kissed the Schwellen- 
berg’s hand!’ ” 

About this time Mr. Turbulent made me a visit at tea-time, 
when the gentlemen were at the Castle; and the moment Wil¬ 
liam left the room, he eagerly said, “ Is this true, Miss Burney, 
that I hear ? Are we going to lose you ?” 

I was much surprised, but could not deny the charge. He, 
very good-naturedly, declared himself much pleased at a release 
which, he protested, he thought necessary to my life’s preserva¬ 
tion. 

I made him tell me the channel through which a business 
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liad guarded so scrupulously myself had reached him; hut it 
is too full of -windings for writing. 

With Mr. de Luc I was already in confidence upon my resig¬ 
nation, and with the knowledge of the Queen, as he had received 
the intelligence from Germany, whence my successor was now 
arriving. 

I then also begged the indulgence of writing to Mr Smelt upon 
the subject, which was accorded me. 

My next attack was from Miss Planta. She expressed herself 
in the deepest concern at my retiring, though she not only 
acknowledged its necessity, but confessed she had not thought I 
could have performed my official duty even one year! She 
broke from me while we talked, leaving me abruptly m a violent 
passion of tears. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

July 3rd, '91. 

Dearest Sir, 

Mademoiselle Jacobi, my destined successor, is come. This 
moment I have been told it by the Queen. And, in truth, I am 
again feeling so unwell that I had fully expected, if the delay had 
been yet lengthened, another dreadful seizure for its termination. 
But I hope now to avoid this: and my mind is very full, very 
agitated, nothing has yet been said of my day of dismission. 

I conclude I return not till Thursday, after the drawing-room. 
I fancy my attendance will be required at St. James’s till that 
ceremony is over. It will be highly disagreeable, and even pain¬ 
ful, to conclude in such full congress and fine trappings, &c., for 
I know I shall feel a pang at parting with the Queen, in the 
midst of the soul’s satisfaction with which I shall return to my 
beloved father—that dear parental protection under which, if my 
altered health should even fail of restoration, my mind will be 
composed, and my best affections cherished, soothed, and re¬ 
turned. My eyes fill while I write; my dearest father, I feel 
myself already in your kind arms. I shall write instantly to my 
good Mrs Ord; I have many reasons for knowing her plan of 
excursion as wise to follow as it was kind to propose; and if you go 
to Crewe Hall, we may set off almost at the same moment 
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All the sweet Princesses seem sorry I am gomg. Indeed the 
most flattering marks of attention meet me from all quarters. I 
feel heavy-hearted at the parting scene, especially with the 
Queen, in the midst of all my joy and relief to return to my 
heloved father. And the King—the benevolent King—so uni¬ 
formly, partially, and encouragingly good to me—I can hardly 
look at with dry eye3. Mrs. Schwellenberg has been forced to 
town by ill health; she was very friendly, even affectionate, in 
going! 

The business with my servants is quite a tragedy to me—they 
so much liked their places: they have both been crying, even 
the man; Goter cannot keep from sobbing. 

I flatter myself, dearest sir, we shall still have near a month 
together before our first branching off; and such rest as that, 
with peace, my long-postponed medical trial of Dr. W.’s prescrip¬ 
tion, and my own most wished regimen of affection in domestic 
life, will do all that can be done towards recruiting my shattered 
frame; and the frequent gentle changes of air, with such a 
ikilful directress as Mrs. Ord, will be giving me, indeed, every 
possible chance. 

Adieu, most dear sir: to the world’s end, and I hope after 

e world’s end, dutifully and affectionately, your F. B. 

I had soon the pleasure to receive Mile. Jacobi. She brought 
with her a young German, as her maid, who proved to be her 
oiece, but so poor she could not live when her aunt left Germany! 
Mr. Best, a messenger of the King’s, brought her to Windsor, 
and Mts. Best, his wife, accompanied him. 

I was extremely pleased with Mile. Jacobi, who is tall, well 
made, and nearly handsome, and of a humour so gay, an under¬ 
standing so lively, and manners so frank and ingenuous, that I 
felt an immediate regard for her, and we grew mutual good 
friends. She is the daughter of a dignified clergyman of Han¬ 
over, high in theological fame. 

They all dined with me; and, indeed. Mile. Jacobi, wanting a 
thousand informations in her new situation, which I was most 
happy to give her, seldom quitted me an instant. 
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Tuesday morning I liad a conversation, very long and very 
affecting to me, ■with Her Majesty. I cannot pretend to detail 
it I -will only tell you she began by speaking of Mile Jacobi, 
■whom I had the satisfaction to praise, as far as had appeared, 
very warmly; and then she led me to talk at large upon the 
nature and requisites and circumstances of the situation I was 
leaving. I said whatever I could suggest that would tend to 
render my successor more comfortable, and had the great happi¬ 
ness to represent with success the consolation and very innocent 
pleasure she might reap from the society of the young relation 
she had brought over, if she might be permitted to treat her at 
once as a companion, and not as a servant. This was heard with 
the most humane complacency, and I had leave given me to for¬ 
ward the plan m various ways. 

She then conversed upon sundry subjects, all of them confi¬ 
dential m their nature, for near an hour; and then, after a pause, 
said, “ Do I owe you anything, my dear Miss Burney ?” 

I acquainted her with a debt or two amounting to near 7(k. 
She said she would settle it in the afternoon, and then paused 
again; after which, with a look full of benignity, she very ex¬ 
pressively said, “ As I don’t know your plan, or what you pro¬ 
pose, I cannot tell what would make you comfortable, but you 
know the size of my family.” 

I comprehended her, and was immediately interrupting her 
with assurances of my freedom from all expectation or rhn-m ; 
but she stopped me, saying, “ You know what you now have 
from me :—the half of that I mean to continue.” 

Amazed and almost overpowered by a munificence I had so 
little expected or thought of, I poured forth the most earnest 
disclaimmgs of such a mark of her graciousness, declaring I knew 
too well her innumerable calls to be easy in receiving it; and 
much more I uttered to this purpose, with the unaffected warmth 
that animated me at the moment. She heard me almost silently; 
but, in conclusion, simply, yet strongly, said, “ I shall certainly 
do that!” with a stress on the u that” that seemed to kindly mean 
she would rather have done more. 

The conference was in this stage when the Princess Elizabeth 
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came into the room. The Queen then retired to the ante-chamber. 
My eyes being full, and my heart not very empty, I could not 
then forbear saying to her Royal Highness how much the good¬ 
ness of the Queen had penetrated me. The Princess spoke feel¬ 
ings I could not expect, by the immediate glistening of her soft 
eyes. She condescended to express her concern at my retiring; 
but most kindly added, “ However, Miss Burney, you have this 
to comfort you, go when you will, that your behaviour has been 
most perfectly honourable.” 

This, my last day at Windsor, was filled with nothing but 
packing, leave-taking, bills-paying, and lessoning to Mile Jacobi, 
who adhered to my side through everything, and always with an 
interest that made its own way for her. 

All the people I had to settle with poured forth for my better 
health good wishes without end; but amongst the most unwill¬ 
ing for my retreat stood poor Mrs. Astley; indeed she quite 
saddened me by her sadness, and by the recollections of that 
sweet and angelic being her mistress, who had so solaced my 
early days at that place. 

Mr. Bryant, too, came this same morning; he had an audienco 
of the Queen: he knew nothing previously of my design. He 
seemed quite thunderstruck. “ Bless mehe cried, in his short 
and simple but expressive manner; “ so I shall never see you 
again—never have the honour to dine in that apartment with 
you more!” &c. I would have kept Mm to dinner tMs last day, 
but he was not well, and would not be persuaded. He would 
not, however, bid me adieu, but promised to endeavour to see me 
some time at Chelsea. 

I had then a little note from Miss Gomme, desiring to see me 
in the garden. She had just gathered the news. I do not be¬ 
lieve any one was more disposed to be sorry, if the sight and 
sense of my illness had not checked her concern. She liighly 
approved the step I was taking, and was most cordial and kind. 

Miss Planta came to tell me she must declino dining with me 
as she felt she should cry all dinner-time, in reflecting upon its 
being our last meal together at Windsor, and this might affront 
Mile. Jacobi. 
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The Queen deigned to come once more to my apartment this 
afternoon. She brought me the debt. It was a most mixed 
feeling with which I now saw her. 

In the evening came Madame de la Fite. I need not tell you, 
I imagine, that her expressions were of “ la plus vive douleur 
yet she owned she could not wonder my father should try what 
another life would do for me. 

My dear Mrs. De Luc came next; she, alone, knew of this 
while impending. She rejoiced the time of deliverance was 
arrived, for she had often feared I should outstay my strength, 
and sink while the matter was arranging. She rejoiced, however, 
with tears in her kind eyes; and, indeed, I took leave of her 
with true regret. 

It was nine o’clock before I could manage to go down the 
garden to the Lower Lodge, to pay my duty to the younger 
Princesses, whom I could not else see at all, as they never go to 
town for the court-days. 

I went first upstairs to Miss Goinme, and had the mortification 
to learn that the Princess Amelia was already gone to bed. This 
extremely grieved me. When or how I may see her lovely little 
Highness more. Heaven only knows ' 

Miss Gomme kindly accompanied me to Miss Goldsworthy’s 
apartment, and promised me a few more last words before I set 
out the next morning. 

I found Mrs. Cheveley, at whose door, and at Miss Neven’s, 
her sister’s, I had tapped and left my name, with Miss Golds- 1 
worthy and Dr. Fisher: that pleasing and worthy man has just 
taken a doctor’s degree. 

I waited with Miss Goldsworthy till the Princesses Mary and 
Sophia came from the Upper Lodge, which is when the King 
and Queen go to supper. Their Royal Highnesses were gracious 
even to kindness; they shook my hand again and again, and 
wished me better health, and all happiness, with the sweetest 
earnestness. Princess Mary repeatedly desired to see me when¬ 
ever I came to the Queen’s house, and condescended to make me 
as repeatedly promise that I would not fail. I was deeply 
touched by their goodness, and by leaving them. 
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Wednesday, —In the morning Mrs. Evans, the housekeeper, 
came to take leave of me; and the housemaid of my apartment, 
who, poor girl! cried bitterly that I was going to give place to a 
foreigner; for Mrs. Schwellenberg’s severity with servants has 
made all Germans feared in the house. 

Oh, but let me first mention that, when I came from the Lower 
Lodge, late as it was, I determined to see my old friends the 
equerries, and not quit the place without bidding them adieu. I 
had never seen them since I had dared mention my designed re¬ 
treat. 

I told William, therefore, to watch their return from the Castle, 
and to give my compliments to either Colonel Gwynn or Colonel 
Goldsworthy, and an invitation to my apartment. 

Colonel Goldsworthy came instantly. I told him I could not 
think of leaving Windsor without offering first my good wishes 
to all the household. He said that, when my intended departure 
had been published, he and all the gentlemen then with him had 
declared it ought to have taken place six months ago He was 
extremely courteous, and I begged lnm to bring to me the rest of 
his companions that were known to me. 

He immediately fetched Colonel Gwynn, General Grenville, 
Colonel Kamsden, and Colonel Manners. This was the then 
party. I told him I sent to beg their blessing upon my departure. 
They were all much pleased, apparently, that I had not made my 
exit without seeing them: they all agreed in the urgency of the 
measure, and we exchanged good wishes most cordially. 

My Wednesday morning’s attendance upon the Queen was a 
melancholy office. Miss Goldsworthy as well as Miss Gomme 
came early to take another farewell. I had not time to make 
any visits in the town, but left commissions with Mrs. de Luc 
and Madame de la Lite. Even Lady Charlotte Finch I could 
not call upon, though she had made me many kind visits since 
my illness. I wrote to her, however, by Miss Gomme, to thank 
her, and bid her adieu 

Thursday, July 7th. —This, my last day of office, was big and 
busy,—-joyful, yet affecting to me in a high degree. 

In the mormng, before I left Kew, I had my last interview 
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witli Mrs. Schwellenberg. She was very kind in it, desiring to see 
me whenever I could m town, during her residence at the Queen’s 
house, and to hear from me by letter meanwhile. 

She then much surprised me by an offer of succeeding to her 
own place, when it was vacated either by her retiring or her 
death. This was, indeed, a mark of favour and confidence I had 
not expected. I declined, however, to enter upon the subject, as 
the manner in which she opened it made it very solemn, and, to 
her, very affecting 

She would take no leave of me, but wished me better hastily, 
and, saying we should soon meet, she hurried suddenly out of 
the room. Poor woman! If her temper were not so irascible, I 
really believe her heart would be by no means wanting in kind¬ 
ness. 

I then took leave of Mrs. Sandys, giving her a token of re¬ 
membrance m return for her constant good behaviour, and she 
showed marks of regard, and of even grief, I was sorry to receive, 
as I could so ill return. 

But the tragedy of tragedies was parting with Goter: that 
poor girl did nothing but cry incessantly from the time she knew 
of our separation. I was very sorry to have no place to recom¬ 
mend her to, though I believe she may rather benefit by a vaca¬ 
tion that carries her to her excellent father and mother, who 
teach her nothing but good. I did what I could to soften the 
blow, by every exertion in my power in all ways; for it was im¬ 
possible to be unmoved at her violence of sorrow. 

I then took leave of Kew Palace—the same parly again ac¬ 
companying me, for the last time, in a Iloyal vehicle going by 
the name of Miss Burney’s coach. 

I should mention that the Queen graciously put into my hands 
the power of giving every possible comfort and kind assurances 
of encouragement to Mile. Jacobi and her poor little Bettma; 
and all was arranged in the best manner for their accommoda¬ 
tion and ease Her Majesty made me also the happy convey¬ 
ancer of various presents to them both, and gave to me the regu¬ 
lation of their proceedings. 

When we arrived in town I took leave of Mr. Do Luc. I 
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believe lie was as much inclined to be sorry as the visible necessity 
of the parting would permit Mm. Tor me, I hope to see every 
one of the establishment hereafter, far more comfortably than 
ever I have been able to do during the fatigues of a life to which 
I was so ill suited. 

I come now near the dose of my Court career. 

At St. James’s all was graciousness; and my Eoyal Mistress 
gave me to understand she would have me stay to assist at her 
toilet after the drawing-room; and much delighted me by desir¬ 
ing my attendance on the Thursday fortnight, when she came 
again to town. This lightened the parting in the pleasantest 
manner possible. 

When the Queen commanded me to follow her to her closet 1 
was, indeed, m much emotion; but I told her that, as what had 
passed from Mrs. Schwellenberg in the morning had given me 
to understand Her Majesty was fixed in her munificent inten¬ 
tion, notwithstanding what I had most unaffectedly urged against 
it— 

“ Certainly,” she interrupted, “ I shall certainly do it.” 

“ Yet so little,” I continued, “ had I thought it right to dwell 
upon such an expectation, that, in the belief your Majesty would 
yet take it into further consideration, I had not even written it to 
my father.” 

“ Your father,” she again interrupted me, “ has nothing to do 
with it; it is solely from me to you! 1 

“ Let me then humbly entreat,” I cried, “ still in some mea¬ 
sure to be considered as a servant of your Majesty, either as 
reader, or to assist occasionally if Mile. Jacobi should be ill.” 

She looked most graciously pleased, and immediately closed m 
with the proposal, saying, “ When your health is restored—per¬ 
haps sometimes.” 

I then fervently poured forth my thanks for all her goodness, 
and my prayers for her felicity. 

She had her handkercMef in her hand or at her eyes the whole 
time. I was so much moved by her condescending kindness, that 
as soon as I got out of the closet I nearly sobbed. I went to 
help Mile. Jacobi to put up the jewels, that my emotion might 
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the less be observed. The King then came into the room. He 
immediately advanced to the "window, where I stood, to speak to 
me. I was not then able to comport myself steadily. I was 
forced to turn my head away from lnm. He stood still and 
silent for some minutes, waiting to see if I should turn about; 
but I could not recover myself sufficiently to face him, strange as 
it was to do otherwise: and perceiving me quite overcome he 
walked away, and I saw him no more. 

His kindness, his goodness, his benignity, never shall I forget 
—never think of but with fresh gratitude and reverential affec¬ 
tion. 

They all were now going—I took, for the last time, the cloak of 
the Queen, and, putting it over her shoulders, slightly ventured 
to press them, earnestly, though m a low voice, saying, “ God 
Almighty bless your Majesty!” 

She turned round, aud, putting her hand upon my ungloved 
arm, pressed it with the greatest kindness, and said, “ May you be 
happy!” 

She left me overwhelmed with tender gratitude. The three 
eldest Princesses were in the next room: they ran in to me the 
moment the Queen went onward. Princess Augusta and Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth each took a hand, and the Princess Royal put hers 
over them. I could speak to none of them; but they repeated 
“ I wish you happy !—I wish you health !” again and again, with 
the sweetest eagerness. 

They then set off for Kew. 

Here, therefore, end my Court Annals; after having lived in 
the service of Her Majesty five years within ten days—from 
July 17, 1786, to July 7,1791. 
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Chelsea College. 

Once more I have the blessing to address my beloved friends 
from the natal home!—with a satisfaction, a serenity of heart 
immeasurable. All smaller evils shall now give way to the one 
great good; and I shall not, I hope, be forgetful, when the world 
wags ill, that scarce any misfortune, scarce misery itself, can S6 
wastefully desolate the very soul of my existence as a banish¬ 
ment, even the most honourable, from those I love. 

But I must haste to the present time, and briefly give the few 
facts that occurred before my Susanna came to greet my resto¬ 
ration, and the few that preceded my journey to the south-west 
afterwards, m July. 
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My dear father was waiting f jr me in my apartment at St. 
James’s when their Majesties and their fair Eoyal daughters were 
gone. He brought me home, and welcomed me most sweetly. 
My heart was a little sad, in spite of its contentment. My joy 
m quitting my place extended not to quitting the King and 
Queen; and the final marks of their benign favour had deeply 
impressed me. My mother received me accordmg to my wishes, 
and Sarah most cordially. 

My dear James and Charles speedily came to see me; and one 
precious half-day I was indulged with my kind Mr. Locke and 
his Eredy. If I had been stouter and stronger in health, I should 
then have been almost flightily happy; but the weakness of the 
frame still kept the rest in order. My ever-kind Miss Cambridge 
was also amongst the foremost to hasten with congratulations on 
my return to my old ways, and to make me promise to visit 
Twickenham after my projected tour with Mrs. Ord. 

I could myself undertake no visiting at this time; rest and 
quiet being quite essential to my recovery. But my father did 
the honours for me amongst those who had. been most interested 
in my resignation. He called instantly upon Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds and Miss Palmer, and Mr. Burke; and he wrote to Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Seward, Mrs. Crewe, Mr. Wyndham, and my Wor¬ 
cester unde. Mr. Walpole wrote the most charming of answers, 
in the gallantry of the old court, and with all its wit, concluding 
with a warm invitation to Strawberry Hill. Sir Joshua and 
Miss Palmer sent me every species of kind exultation. Mr. 
Burke was not m town. Mr Seward wrote very heartily and 
cordially, and came also when my Susanna was here. Mrs. 
Crewe immediately pressed me to come and recruit at Crewe 
Hall in Cheshire, where she promised me repose, and good air 
and good society. 


Mr. Wyndham to Dr. Burney. 


July, 17.91. 


Dear Sir, 

I am shocked that circumstances of different sorts—among 
which one has been the hope of visiting you at Chelsea—should 
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have delayed so long my acknowledgments for your very kind 
letter. I not only received with infinite satisfaction the intelli¬ 
gence which it contained, hut I was gratified hy hemg distin¬ 
guished as one to whom such intelligence would be satisfactory 
It was the common cause of every one interested in the concerns 
of genius and literature. I have been alarmed of late, however, 
by hearing that the evil has not ended with the occasion, but 
that Miss B’s health is still far from being re-established. I 
hope the fact is not true in the extent in which I heard it stated. 
There are few of those who only admire Miss Burney’s talents 
at a distance, and have so little the honour of her acquaintance, 
who feel more interested in her welfare; nor could I possibly be 
insensible to a concern m which you must be so deeply affected. 

I should be very happy if, at any time when you are in this 
neighbourhood, you would give mo the chance of seeing you, and 
of hearing, I hope, a more favourable account than seemed to be 
the amount of what I heard lately. 

W. 17. 


Sidmouth, Devonshire. 

Monday, August 1st —I have now been a week out upon 
■my travels, but have not had the means or the time, till this 
moment, to attempt their brief recital. 

Mrs. Ord called for me about ten in the morning. I left my 
-dearest father with the less regret, as his own journey to Mrs. 
Crewe was very soon to take place. 

It was a terribly rainy morning, but I was eager not to post¬ 
pone the excursion. 

As we travelled on towards Staines, I could scarcely divest 
myself of the idea that I was but making again my usual journey 
to Windsor; and I could with difficulty forbear calling Mrs. Orel 
Miss Planta during the whole of that well-known road. I did 
not, indeed, take her maid, who was our third in the coach, for 
Mr. Be Luc, or Mr. Turbulent; but the place she occupied made 
me think much more of those I so long had had for my vis-ti-vis 
.than of herself. 
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We went on no farther than to Bagshot, thirty miles was the 
extremity of our powers; but I bore them very tolerably, though 
variably 

We put up at the best inn, very early, and then inquired what 
we could see in the town and neighbourhood. 

‘‘Nothing!” was the concise answer of a staring housemaid. 
We determined, therefore, to prowl to the churchyard, and read 
the tombstone inscriptions; but when we asked the way, the 
same woman, staring still more wonderingly, exclaimed, “ Church » 
there’s no church nigh here! There’s the Prince of Wales’s, just 
past the turning—you may go and see that, if you will!” 

So on we walked towards this hunting villa: but after toiling 
up a long unweeded avenue, we had no sooner opened the gate 
to the parks than a few score of dogs, which were lying in 
ambush, set up so prodigious a variety of magnificent barkings, 
springing forward at the same time, that, content with having 
caught a brief view of the seat, we left them to lord it over the 
domain they regarded as their own, and, with all due submission, 
pretty hastily shut the gate, without troubling them to give us 

another salute. We returned to the inn, and read B-’s 

“ Lives of the Family of the Boyles.” 

Tuesday, August 2nd. —We proceeded to Farnham to break¬ 
fast, and thence walked to the Castle. The Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, Mrs North, and the whole family, are gone abroad. The 
Castle is a good oldjbuilding, with as much of modern elegance 
and fashion intermixed in its alterations and fitting up as Mrs. 
North could possibly contrive to weave into its ancient grandeur. 
They date the Castle from King Stephen, in whose reign, as Nor- 
bury will tell us, the land was almost covered with such strong 
edifices, from his imprudent permission of building them, granted 
to appease the Barons, who were turned aside from the Empress 
Maud. I wished I could have climbed to the top of an old tower, 
much out of repair, but so high, that I fancied I could thence 
have espied the hills of Norburv. However, I was ready to fall 
already, from only ascending the slope to reach the Castle. 

We arrived early at Winchester; but the town was so full, as 
the judges 'were expected the next morning, that we could only 
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get one bed-chamber, in which Mrs. Ord, her maid, and myself 
reposed. 

Just after we had been obliged to content ourselves with this 
scanty accommodation, we saw a very handsome coach and four 
horses, followed by a chaise and outriders, stop at the gate, and 
heard the mistress of the house declare she could not receive the 
company; and the postilions, at the same time, protested the 
horses could go no farther. They inquired for fresh horses; 
there were none to be had in the whole city; and the party were 
all forced to remain, m their carnages, without horses, at the 
inn-gate, for the chance of what might pass on the road. 

We asked who they were, and our pity was doubled m finding 
them foreigners. 

We strolled about the upper part of the city, leaving the 
Cathedral for the next morning. We saw a large, uniform, 
handsome palace, which is called by the inhabitants “ The King’s 
House,” and which was begun by Charles II. We did not, 
therefore, expect the elegant architecture of his father’s days. 
One part, they told us, was particularly designed for Hell Gwynn 
It was never finished, and neglect has taken place of time in 
rendering it a most ruined structure, though, as it bears no marks 
of antiquity, it has rather the appearance of owing its destruction 
to a fire than to the natural decay of age. It is so spacious, 
however, and stands so magnificently to overlook the city, that I 
wish it to be completed for an hospital or infirmary. I have 
written Mrs. Schwellenberg an account of its appearance and 
state, which I am sure will be read by Her Majesty. 

When we returned to the inn, still the poor travellers were in 
the same situation: they looked so desolate, and could so indif¬ 
ferently make themselves understood, that Mrs. Ord good- 
naturedly invited them to drink tea with us. 

They most thankfully accepted the offer, and two ladies and 
two gentlemen ascended the stairs with us to our dining-room. 
The chaise had the female servants. 

The elder lady was so truly Trench—so wve and so triste in 
turn—that she seemed formed from the written character of a 
Frenchwoman, such, at least, as we English write them. She 
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was very forlorn m her air, and very sorrowful in her counten¬ 
ance ; yet all action and gesture, and of an animation when 
speaking nearly fiery m its vivacity: neither pretty nor young, 
hut neither ugly nor old; and her smile, which was rare, had a 
finesse very engaging; while her whole deportment announced 
a person of consequence, and all her discourse told that she was 
well-informed, well-educated, and well-bred. 

The other lady, whom they called Mademoiselle, as the first 
Madame, was young, dark, but clear and bright in her eyes and 
complexion, though without good features, or a manner of equal 
interest with the lady she accompanied. Sensible she proved, 
however, and seemed happy in the general novelty around her. 
She spoke English pretty well, and was admired without mercy 
by the rest of the party, as a perfect mistress of the language. 
The Madame spoke it very ill indeed, but pleasingly. 

Of the two gentlemen, one they called only Monsieur, and the 
other the Madame addressed as her brother. The Monsieur was 
handsome, rather tonnish, and of the high haughty ton, and 
seemed the devoted attendant or protector of the Madame, who 
sometimes spoke to him almost with asperity, from eagerness, 
and a tinge of wretchedness and impatience, which coloured all 
she said; and, at other times, softened off her vehemence with a 
smile the most expressive, and which made its way to the mind 
immediately, by coming with sense and meaning, and not merely 
from good humour and good spirits, as the more frequent smiles 
of happier persons. 

The brother seemed lively and obliging, and entirely at the 
devotion of his sister, who gave him her commands with an 
authority that would not have brooked dispute. 

They told us they were just come from Southampton, which 
they had visited in their way from seeing the fleet at the Isle 
of Wight and Portsmouth, and they meant to go on now to 
Bath. 

We soon found they were aristocrats, which did better for them 
with Mrs. Ord and me than it would have done with you 
republicans of Norbury and Mickleham; yet I wish you had all 
met the Madame, and heard her indignant unhappiness.' They 

vol. nr. 
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liad been in England but two months. They all evidently 
belonged to Madame, who appeared to be a fugitive just before 
the flight of the French King, or in consequence of his having 
been taken. 

She entered upon her wretched situation very soon, lamenting 
that he was, m fact, no King, and bewailing his want of courage 
for his trials. The Queen she never mentioned. She spoke 
once or twice of son mari, but did not say who or what he was, 
nor where. 

“ They say,” she cried, cc in France they have now liberty » 
Who has liberty, lepenple, or the mob ? Not les honnites gens; 
for those whose principles are known to be aristocratic must fly, 
or endure every danger and indignity. Ah! est-ce Id la li¬ 
berie?" 

The Monsieur said he had always been the friend of liberty, 
such as it was in England; but in France it was general tyranny, 
“ In England,” he cried, “ he was a true democrat, though bien 
aristocrate in France.” 

“ At least,” said the poor Madame, “ formerly, in all the sor¬ 
rows of life, we had nos terres to which we could retire, and 
there forget them, and dance, and sing, and laugh, and fling them 
all aside, till forced back to Paris. But now our villas are no 
protection: we may be safe, but the first offence conceived by 
le peuple is certain destruction; and, without a moment’s warn¬ 
ing, we may be forced to fly our own roofs, and see them and all 
we are worth burnt before our eyes, in horrible triumph.” 

This was all said m French. But the anguish of her coun¬ 
tenance filled me with compassion, though it was scarcely possible 
to restrain a smile when, the moment after, she said she might 
be very wrong, but she hoped I would forgive her if she owned 
she preferred Paris incomparably to London; and pitied me very 
unreservedly for never having seen that first of cities. 

Her sole hope, she said, for the overthrow of that anarchy 
in which the unguarded laxity of the King had plunged the first 
country in the world— vous me pardonnerest, mademoiselle — 
was now from the German Princes, who, she flattered herself, 
would nse in their own defence. 
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Slie told me, the next moment, of les spectacles I should find 
at Southampton, and ashed me what she might expect at Bath of 
public amusement and buildings. 

I was travelling, I said, for my health, and should visit no 
theatres, ball-rooms, &c., and could recommend none. 

She did not seem to comprehend me; yet, in the midst of 
naming these places, she sighed as deeply from the bottom of her 
heart as if she had been forswearing the world for ever in despair 
But it was necessary, she said, when unhappy, to go abroad the 
more, pour se distraire. 

In parting, they desired much to renew acquaintance with us 
when we returned to London. Mrs. Ord gave her direction to 
the Monsieur, who, in return, wrote theirs—“ The Trench ladies, 
Ho 30, Gerrard Street, Soho.” 

They stayed till our early hour of retiring made Mrs. Ord 
suffer them to go. I was uneasy to know what would become 
of them I mquired of a waiter; he unfeehngly laughed, and 
said, “ Oh' they do well enough; they’ve got a room.” I asked 
if he could yet let them have beds to stay, or horses to proceed ? 
“ Ho,” answered he, sneeringly; “ but it don’t matter; for, now 
they’ve got a room, they are as merry and capering as if they 
were going to dance ” 

Just after this, Mrs. Stephenson, Mrs. Ord‘s maid, came run¬ 
ning m. “ La ! ma’am,” she cried, “ I’ve been so frighted, you 
can’t thmk: the Trench folks sent for me on purpose to ask 
t’other lady’s name, they said; and they had asked "William 
before, so they knew it; but they said I must write it down, and 
where she lived; so I was forced to write * Miss Burney, Chelsea/ 
and they fell a smiling so at one another.” 

’Twas impossible to hdp laughing; but we desired her, in 
return, to send for one of their maids, and ask their names also. 

She came back, and said she could not understand the maids, 
and so they had called one of the gentlemen, and he had written 
down, “ Madame la Comtesse de Menage, et Mdlle. de Beaufort.” 

We found, afterwards, they had sat up till two in the morning, 
and then procured horses and journeyed towards Oxford. 

Ah! is this liberty, where one side alone predominates thus 

23—2 
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fiercely 7 Liberty i the first, best, noblest gift for mankind, is 
mutual, reciprocal for all parties: in Trance it seems to me but a 
change of despotism. I rejoice with my whole heart to see those 
redressed who have been injured; but I feel horror, not joy, to 
see those oppressed who are guiltless. I have much, I own, to 
learn ere I can account for the predilection I see taken for a 
demolition of tyranny by tyranny. They say I have heard but 
one side: it appears to me they think there is but one side. 

Wednesday, August 3rd.— We walked to the Cathedral, and 
saw it completely. Part of it remains from the original Saxon 
building, though neglected, except by travellers, as the rest of 
the church is ample for all uses, and alone kept in repair. The 
bones of eleven Saxon Kings are lodged m seven curious old 
chests, in which they were deposited after being dug up and dis¬ 
turbed in civil wars and ensuing confusions. The small number 
of chests is owing to the small proportion remaining of some of 
the skeletons, which occasioned their being united with others. 
The Saxon characters are m many inscriptions preserved, though 
m none entne. They were washing a plaster from the walls, to 
discern some curious old painting, very miserable, but very 
entertaining, of old legends, which some antiquaries are now 
endeavouring to discover. 

William of Wykeham, by whom the Cathedral was built in its 
present form, lies buried, with Ins effigy and whole monument 
in very fine alabaster, and probably very like, as it was done, 
they aver, before he died. 

Its companion, equally superb, is Cardinal Beaufort, unde of 
Harry YI. Wilham Rufus, slain in the neighbouring forest, is 
buried in the old choir: his monument is of plain stone, without 
any inscription or ornament, and only shaped like a coffin 
Hardyknute had a much more splendid monument preserved for 
him; but Harry I. had other business to attend, I presume, than 
to decorate the tomb of one brother while despoiling of his king¬ 
dom another. 

An extremely curious old chapel and monument remain of 
Archbishop Langton, of valuable Gothic workmanship. The 
altar, which is highly adorned with gold, was protected in Crom- 
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well’s time by the address and skill of the Winton inhabitants, 
who ran up a slight wall before it, and deceived the Reformists, 
soi-disards. I could hardly quit this poor dear old building, so 
much I was interested with its Saxon chiefs, its little queer 
niches, quaint images, damp cells, mouldering walls, and mildewed 
pillars. One chest contains the bones entire of Egbert, our first 
King. Edred, also, I distinguished. 

The screen was given to this church by King Charles, and is 
the work of Imgo Jones. It is very simple in point of ornament, 
very complete in taste and elegance; nevertheless, a screen of 
Grecian architecture in a cathedral of Gothic workmanship was 
ill, I think, imagined. 

We travelled through a most delicious country in parts of the 
Hew Forest, to Southampton. As I have twice been there before, 
what I had to say I suppose said. 

Thursday, August 4th— We proceeded to breakfast at Horn¬ 
sey. What a contrast this journey to that I took two years 
ago in attendance upon her Majesty! The roads now so empty, 
the towns so quiet; and then, what multitudes! what tumults of 
joy! and how graciously welcomed! 

We went on to dme at Salisbury, a city which, with their 
Majesties, I could not see for people. It seemed to have neither 
houses nor walls, but to be composed solely of faces. We strolled 
about the town, but the Cathedral was shut up to be repaired, 
much to our regret. 

Friday, August 5th. —We went to Stonehenge. Here I was 
prodigiously disappointed, at first, by the huge masses of stone 
so unaccountably piled at the summit of Salisbury Plain. How¬ 
ever, we alighted, and the longer I surveyed and considered them, 
the more augmented my wonder and diminished my disappoint¬ 
ment. 

We then went on to 'Wilton. There I renewed my delight 
oyer the exqmsite Vandykes, and with the statues, busts, and 
pictures, which again I sighingly quitted, with a longing wish I 
might ever pass under that roof time enough to see them more 
deliberately. We stopped in the Hans Holbein porch, and upon 
the Inigo Jones bridge, as long as we could stand* after stand- 
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ing and staring and straining our eyes till our guide was quite 
fatigued. ’Tis a noble collection; and bow might it be enjoyed 
if, as an arch rustic old labouring man told us, fine folks lived as 
they ought to do ! 

Sunday, August 7th —We heard the service performed very 
well at Blandford Church, which is a very pretty edifice of late 
date, built, after the old one, with the whole town, had been 
totally consumed by fire, about a century ago. 

After an early dinner we set off for Milton Abbey, the seat of 
Lord Milton.. We arrived, through very bad roads, at a village 
built by his Lordship, very regularly, of white plaster, cut stone 
fashion and thatched, though every house was square and meant 
q.o resemble a gentleman’s abode: a very miserable mistake in 
his good Lordship, of an intended fine effect; for the sight of the 
common people and of the poor, labouring or strolling in and 
about these dwellings, made them appear rather to be reduced 
from better days than flourishing in a primitive or natural state. 

Milton Abbey Chapel, however, made amends for all de¬ 
ficiencies. It is a beautiful old building, erected in the reign of 
Athelstan, of whom there is a terrible carved image m the act of 
presenting the church to a kneeling monk, who takes it into his 
hand. 

Lord Milton is now restoring this building, under the direction 
of Wyatt. It is a really sweet structure, in the lightest and 
most pleasing style of Gothic taste. 

The Mansion-house, partly constructed from the old Abbey 
and partly new, is spacious and superb. There is a magnificent 
hall in excellent preservation, of evident Saxon workmanship, 
and extremely handsome, though not of the airy beauty of the 
chapeL There are, also, some good pictures of the Dutch school, 
and some of admirable architectural perspective; but the house¬ 
keeper could tell no names of painters. 

The situation of this Abbey is truly delicious; it is m a vale 
of extreme fertility and richness, surrounded by hills of the most 
exquisite form, and mostly covered with hanging woods, but so 
varied in their growth and groups, that the eye is perpetually 
fresh caught with objects of admiration. ’Tis truly a lovely 
place. 
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Hence we proceeded to Dorcliester, which again diverted me 
much by its comic, irregular, odd old houses But the town, 
after having seen it with the King and Queen, appeared quite 
depopulated. 

Monday, August 8th. —We proceeded to Bndport, a remark¬ 
ably clean town, with the air so clear and pure, it seemed a new 
climate. Hence we set out, after dinner, for Lyme, and the road 
through which we travelled is the most beautiful to which my 
wandering destinies have yet sent me. It is diversified with all 
that can compose luxuriant scenery, and with just as much of 
the approach to sublime as is in the province of unterrific beauty 
The hills are the highest, I fancy, in the south of this country— 
the boldest and noblest; the vales of the finest verdure, wooded 
and watered as if only to give ideas of finished landscapes; while 
the whole, from time to time, rises into still superior grandeur, 
by opemngs between the heights that terminate the view with 
the splendour of the British Channel. 

There was no going on in the carriage through such enchanting 
scenes; we got out upon the hills, and walked till we could walk 
no longer. 

The descent down to Lyme is uncommonly steep; and indeed 
is very stnkmg, from the magnificence of the ocean that washes 
its borders. Chidiock and Charmouth, two villages between 
Bndport and Lyme, are the very prettiest I have ever seen. 

During the whole of this post I was fairly taken away not 
only from the world but from myself, and completely wrapped 
up and engrossed by the pleasures, wonders, and charms of am 
mated nature, thus seen m fair perfection. 

Lyme, however, brought me to myself; for the part by the 
sea, where we fixed our abode, was so dirty and fishy that I re¬ 
joiced when we left it. 

Tuesday, August 9th. —We travelled to Sidmouth. And 
here we have taken up our abode for a week. It was all devoted 
to rest and sea-air. 

Sidmouth is built in a vale by the sea-coast, and the terrace 
for company is nearer to the ocean than any I have elsewhere 
seen,and therefore both more pleasant and more commodious. The 
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little "bay is of a most peaceful kind, and the sea as calm and 
gentle as the Thames. I longed to hathe, hut I am in no state 
now to take liberties with myself, and, having no advice at hand, 
I ran no risk. 

Nothing has given me so much pleasure since I came to this 
place as our landlady’s account of her own and her town’s loyalty. 
She is a baker, a poor widow woman, she told us, who lost her 
husband by his fright in thinking he saw a ghost, just after her 
mother was drowned She carries on the business, with the help 
of her daughter, a girl about fifteen. We could get no other 
lodgings, so full was the town; and these are near the sea, though 
otherwise not desirable 

I inquired of her if she had seen the Hoyal Family when they 
visited Devonshire? “ Yes, sure, ma’amshe cned; “ there was 
ne’er a soul left in all this place for going out to see ’em. My 
daughter and I rode a double horse, and we went to Sir George 
Young’s, and got into the park, for we knew the housekeeper, and 
she gave my daughter a bit to taste of the King’s dmner when 
they had all done, and she said she might talk on it when she 
was a old woman.” 

I asked another good woman, who came m for some flour, if 
she had been of the party ? “ No,” she said, “ she was ill, but 
she had had holiday enough upon the King’s recovery, for there 
was such a holiday then as the like was not in all England.” 

** Yes, sure, ma’am,” cried the poor baker-woman, “ we all did 
our best theu, for there was ne’er a town m all England like 
Sidmouth for rejoicing. Why, I baked a hundred and ten penny 
loaves for the poor, and so did every baker in town, aud there’s 
three; and the gentry subscribed for it. And the gentry roasted 
a bullock and cut it all up, and we all eat it, in the midst of the 
rejoicing. And then we had such a fine sermon, it made us all 
cry; there was a more tears shed than ever was known, all for 
over-joy. And they had the King drawed, and dressed up all in 
gold and laurels, and they put un in a coach and eight horses, 
and carried un about; and all the grand gentlemen in the town, 
and all abouts, come in their own carriages to join. And they 
had the finest band of music in all England smging ‘ God save 
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Hie King/ and every soul joined in tlie chorus, and all not so 
much because he was a King, but because they said a was such 
a worthy gentleman, and that the like of him was never known 
m this nation before; so we all subscribed for the illuminations 
for that reason,—some a shilling, some a guinea, and some a 
penny,—for no one begrudged it, as a was such a worthy person.” 

The other woman and the daughter then united m the recital, 
and gave it with such heartiness and simplicity, that at last I 
was forced to leave them a little abruptly, for I fairly lost all 
voice to answer them, from the lively sensations of pleasure which 
such proofs of the popularity of the good and dear King always 
give me The two women both cned also, and that was far 
more wonderful 

The good Mrs. Dare has purchased images of all the Eoyal 
Family, in her great zeal, and I had them in my apartment— 
King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, 
Sussex, Cumberland, and Cambridge; Princess Eoyal, and Prin¬ 
cesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia, and Amelia. God bless 
them all! 

Tuesday, August 16tii. —We quitted Sidmouth, and proceeded 
through the finest country possible to Exmouth, to see that cele¬ 
brated spot of beauty. 

The next morning we crossed the Exe and visited Powderham 
Castle. Its appearance, noble and antique without, loses all that 
character from French finery and minute elegance and gay trap¬ 
pings within. The present owner, Lord Courtney, has fitted it 
up m the true Gallic taste, and every room has the air of being 
ornamented for a gala. Some few good pictures, however, were 
worth all the rest, but the housekeeper knew nothing of their 
masters, though their merit seemed to me highly and greatly to 
deserve appropriation. A connoisseur would require no name, 
and I am as happy in amusing myself with turning nomenclator 
as if I had studied under Mr. Locke. 

In the great room is a family picture by Sir Joshua. The late 
Lord and Lady, and all the present race, consisting, I think, of 
thirteen, are exhibited: but the picture has too much glare of 
beauty, and beauty of one style and character, to make it of great 
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effect. Contrast seems so essential, that an ugly boy or girl 
would render the piece delightful! ’Tis pity one cannot maim 
one part of a family to show off the rest to advantage 1 

The housekeeper did not let us see half the castle; she only took 
us to those rooms which the present Lord has modernized and 
fitted up m the sumptuous French taste; the old part of the 
castle she doubtless thought would disgrace him; forgetting—or 
rather never knowing—that the old part alone was worth a 
traveller’s curiosity, since the rest might be anticipated by a visit 
to any celebrated cabinet-maker. 

Thence we proceeded to Starcross to dine; and saw on the 
opposite coast the house of Sir Francis Drake, which was built 
by his famous ancestor. 

Here we saw a sight that reminded me of the drawings of 
Webber from the South Sea Isles ; women scarce clothed at all, 
with feet and legs entirely naked, straw bonnets of uncouth shapes 
tied on their heads, a sort of man’s jacket on their bodies, and 
their short coats pinned up m the form of concise trousers, very 
succinct 1 and a basket on each arm, strolling along with wide 
mannish strides to the borders of the nver, gathering cockles. 
They looked, indeed, miserable and savage. 

Hence we went, through very beautiful roads, to Exeter. That 
great old city is too narrow, too populous, too dirty, and too ill- 
paved, to meet with my applause. We saw the cathedral, in 
which there is but little to be seen, though Athelstan was its 
patron, who was patron also of the exquisite chapel of Milton 
Abbey. 

Next morning we breakfasted at CoUumpton, and visited its 
church. Here we saw the remains of a once extremely rich Gothic 
structure, though never large. There is all the appearance of its 
having been the church of an abbey before the Reformation. It 
is situated in a deep but most fertile vale; its ornaments still 
retain so much of gilding, painting, and antique splendour, as 
could never have belonged to a mere country church. The wood 
carving;, too, though in ruins, is most laboriously well done; the 
roof worked in blue and gold, lighter, but in the style of the 
Royal Chapel at St. James’s. We were quite surprised to find 
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such a structure in a town so little known or named. One aisle 
was added by a clothier of the town in the reign of Edward VI.; 
probably upon its first being used as a Protestant and public place 
of worship. This is still perfect, but very clumsy and inelegant 
compared with the ancient part. The man, to show he gloried 
in the honest profession whence he derived wealth for this good 
purpose, has his aims at one comer, with his name, J. Lane, in 
Gothic characters, and on the opposite corner his image, terribly 
worked in the wall, with a pair of shears in one hand, so large as 
to cut across the figure downwards, almost obscuring all but his 
feet. Till the Cicerone explained this, I took the idea for a design 
of Death, placed where most conspicuously he might show him¬ 
self, ready to cut in two the poor objects that entered the church. 

A statue of Edward VI., very young, is in front without He 
repaired the old church. 

There was only a poor, wretched, ragged woman, a female clerk, 
to show us this church. She pays a man for doing the duty, 
while she receives the salary, in right of her deceased husband! 

Eeiday, August 19th. —To vary the scenery we breakfasted 
at Bridgewater, in as much dirt and noise, from the judges filling 
the town, as at Taunton we had enjoyed neatness and quiet. We 
walked beside the river, which [is navigable from the Bristol 
Channel; and a stream more muddy, and a quay more dirty and 
tarry and pitchy, I would not covet to visit again. It is here 
called the Perrot. 

Thence, however, we proceeded to what made amends for all— 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. These are the most elegant 
remams of monkish grandeur I have ever chanced to see—the 
forms, designs, ornaments—all that is left is in the highest perfec¬ 
tion of Gothic beauty. Five hundred souls, the people told us, 
were supported in this abbey and its cloisters. 

A chapel of Joseph of Arimathea has the outworks nearly 
entire, and I was quite bewitched with their antique beauty. 
But the entrance into the main front of the abbey is stupendous; 
its bright is such that the eye aches to look up at it, though it is 
now curtailed, by no part of its arch remaining, except the first 
inclination towards that form, which shows it to have been the 
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entrance. Not a bit of roof remains in any part. All the monu¬ 
ments that were not utterly decayed or destroyed have been re¬ 
moved to Wells. Mere walls alone are left here, except the 
monks’ kitchen. 

This is truly curious: it is a circular building, with a dome as 
liigh—higher I fancy—than the Pantheon’s ; four immense fire¬ 
places divide it into four parts at the bottom, and an oven still 
is visible. One statue is left in one niche, which the people 
about said was of the abbot’s chief cook! 

If this monastery was built by the famous old cruel hypocrite 
abbot, Dunstan, I shall grieve so much taste was bestowed on 
such a wretch. We had only labourers for our informants. 
But one boy was worth hearing: he told me there was a well of 
prodigious depth, which he showed me; and this well had long 
been dried up, and so covered over as to be forgotten, till his 
grandfather dreamed a dream that the water of this well would 
restore him from a bad state of health to good; so he dug, and 
the well was found, and he drank the water and was cured! 
And since then the poor came from all parts who were afflicted 
with diseases, and drank the water and were cured. One woman 
was now at Glastonbury to try it, and already almost well! 

What strange inventions and superstitions even the ruins of 
what had belonged to St. Dunstan can yet engender 1 The Glas¬ 
tonbury thorn we forgot to ask for. 

Hence we pi oceeded to Wells. Here we waited, as usual, upon 
the cathedral, which received our compliments with but small 
return of civility. There was little to be seen without, except 
old monuments of old abbots removed from Glastonbury, so in¬ 
ferior in workmanship and design to the abbey once containing 
them, that I was rather displeased than gratified by the sight. 
They have also a famous clock, brought from the abbey at its 
general demolition This exhibits a set of horses with riders, 
who curvet a dance round a bell by the pulling a string, with an 
agility comic enough, and fitted to serve for a puppet-show; 
which, in all probability* was its design, in order to recreate the 
poor monks at their hours of play. 

There is also a figure of St. Dunstan, who regularly strikes the 
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quarters of every hour by clock-work, and who holds in his hand 
a parr of tongs,—the same T suppose as those with which he was 
wont to pull the devil by the nose, m their nocturnal interviews 

The outside of this cathedral is the most perfect of any I have 
seen, for not a niche has lost its “ unhappy divinity.” 

The old castle of Wells is now the palace for the bishop. It 
is moated still, and looks dreary, secluded, and in the bad old 
style. 

At night, upon a deeply dehberate investigation in the medical 
way, it was suddenly resolved that we should proceed to Bath 
mstead of Bristol, and that I should try there first the stream of 
King BladucL So now at this moment, here we are. 

Queen. Square, Bath. 

Saturday, August 20th. —Bath is extremely altered since I 
last visited it. Its circumference is perhaps trebled; but its 
buildings are so unfinished, so spread, so everywhere beginning 
and nowhere ending, that it looks rather like a space of ground 
lately fixed upon for erecting a town, than a town itself, of 
so many years’ duration. 

It is beautiful and wonderful throughout. The lulls are built 
up and down, and the vales so stocked with streets and houses, 
that, in some places, from the ground-floor on one side a street, 
you cross over to the attic of your opposite neighbour. The 
white stone, where clean, has a beautiful effect, and, even where 
worn, a grand one. But I must not write a literal Bath Guide, 
and a figurative one Anstey has all to himself. I will only tell 
you m brief, yet m truth, it looks a city of palaces, a town of 
hills, and a hill of towns. 

Oh, how have I thought, in patrolling it, of my poor Mrs. 
Thralc 1 I went to look (and sigh at the sight) at the house on 
the North Parade where we dwelt, and almost every old place 
brings to my mind some scene in which we were engaged;—in 
the Circus, the houses then Mrs. Montagu’s and Mrs. Cholmley’s; 
in Brock-street, Mrs. Vanbrugh’s; in Church-street, Mrs. Barn¬ 
hart's ; in the Crescent, Mr. Whalley’s; in Alfred-street, Mrs 
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Bowdler’s; at the Belvidere, Mrs Byron, Miss Leigh, and Lord 
Mulgrave, &c., &c., &c. 

Besides the constant sadness of all recollections that bring 
fresh to my thoughts a breach with a friend once so loved, how 
are most of the families altered and dispersed in these absent ten 
years! Prom Mrs. Montagu’s, Miss G-regory, by a marriage dis¬ 
approved, is removed for ever; from Mrs. Cholmley’s, by the 
severer blow of death, Lady Mulgrave is separated; Mrs. Lam- 
bart, by the same blow, has lost the brother, Sir Philip Clerke, 
who brought us to her acquaintance ; Mr. Bowdler and his ex¬ 
cellent eldest daughter have yielded to the same stroke; Mrs. 
Byron has followed; Miss Leigh has been married and widowed, 
Lord Mulgrave has had the same hard lot; and, besides these, 
Mrs. Cotton, Mrs. Thrale’s aunt, Lady Millar, and Mr. Thrale 
himself, are no more. 

In another ten years, another writer, perhaps, may make a list 
to us of yet deeper interest. Well, we live but to die, and are 
led but to follow. ’Tis best, therefore, to think of these matters 
till they occur with slackened emotion. 

August 31st —I have kept no regular memorandums; but I 
shall give you the history of the Bath fortnight of this month as 
it rises in my memory. 

I found I had no acquaintance here, except Dr. Harrington, 
who is ill, Mrs. Hartley, who is too lame for visiting, and the 
Vanbrughs; and though Mrs. Ord, from her frequent residence 
here, knows many of the settled inhabitants, she has kindly 
complied with my request of being dispensed from making new 
visits. 

Soon after we came, while I was .finishing some letters, and 
quite alone, Mrs Ord’s servant brought me word Lady Spencer 
would ask me how I did, if I was well enough to receive her. 
Of course I begged she might come upstairs. 

I have met her two or three • times at my dearest Mrs 
Delnny’s, where I met, also, with marked civilities from her. 1 
knew she was here, with her unhappy daughter, Lady Dun- 
cannon, whom she assiduously nurses, aided by her moro cele¬ 
brated other daughter, the Duchess of Devonshire. 
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She made a very flattering apology for coming, and then began 
to converse upon my beloved Mrs. Delany, and thence to sub¬ 
jects more general: She is a sensible and sagacious character, 
intelligent, polite, and agreeable; and she spends her life in such 
exercises of active charity and zeal, that she would be one of the 
most exemplary women of rank of the age, had she less of show 
m her exertions, and more of forbearance in publishing them 
My dear oracle, however, once said, vain-glory must not be 
despised or discouraged, when it operated but as a human engine 
for great or good deeds 

She spoke of Lady Duncannon’s situation with much sorrow, 
and expatiated upon her resignation to her fate, her prepared 
state for death, and the excellence of her principles, with an 
eagerness and feeling that had quite overwhelmed me with sur¬ 
prise and embarrassment. 

Her other daughter she did not mention, but her grand-daughter 
Lady Georgiana Cavendish, she spoke of with rapture. Miss 
Trimmer, also, the eldest daughter of the exceeding worthy Mrs, 
Trimmer, she named with a regard that seemed quite affectionate. 
She told me she had the care of the young Lady Cavendishes, 
but was in every respect treated as if one of themselves. 

The name of Mrs. Trimmer led us to talk of the Sunday-schools 
and Schools of Industry. They are both in a very flourishing 
state at Bath, and Lady Spencer has taken one school under her 
own immediate patronage. 

The next day, of course, I waited on her: she was out. But 
the following day, which was Sunday, she sent me a message up¬ 
stairs to say she would take me to see the Sunday-school, if I felt 
well enough to desire it. 

She waited below for my answer, which, of course, I earned 
down in my proper person, ready hatted and cloaked. 

It was a most interesting sight. Such a number of poor inno¬ 
cent children, all put into a way of right, most taken immediately 
from every way of wrong, lifting up their little hands, and joining 
in those prayers and supplications for mercy and grace, which, 
even if they understand not, must at least impress them with a 
general idea of religion, a dread of evil, and a love of good; it 
was, indeed, a sight to expand the* best hopes of the heart. 
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I felt very much obliged to my noble conductress, with whom 
T had much talk upon the subject in our walk back. Her own 
little school, of course, engaged us the most. She told me that 
the next day six of her little girls were to be new-clothed, by 
herself, in honour of the birthday of the Duke of Devonshire’s^ 
second daughter, Lady Harriot Cavendish, who was to come to 
her grand-mamma’s house to see the ceremony To this sight 
she also invited me, and I accepted her kindness with pleasure 

The following day, therefore, Monday, I obeyed Lady Spencer’s 
time, and at six o’clock was at her house m Gay- street. My 
good Mrs. Ord, to make my leaving her quite easy, engaged her¬ 
self to go at the same hour to visit Mrs. Hartley. 

Lady Spencer had Mrs. Mary Pointz and Miss Trimmer with 
her; and the six children, just prepared for Lady Harriot, in their 
new gowns, were dismissed from their examination, upon my 
arrival, and sent downstairs to await the coming of her little 
ladyship, who, having dined with her mamma, was later than her 
appointment. 

Lady Spencer introduced me to Miss ‘Trimmer, who is a pleas¬ 
ing, but not pretty young woman, and seems bom with her excel¬ 
lent mother’s amiableness and serenity of mind. 

Lady Georgiana is just eight years old. She has a fine, ani¬ 
mated, sweet, and handsome countenance, and the form and figure 
of a girl of ten or twelve years of age. Lady Harriot, who this 
day was six years old, is by no means so handsome, but has an 
open and pleasing countenance, and a look of the most happy 
disposition. Lady Spencer brought her to me immediately. 

I inquired after the young Marquis of Hartington. Lady 
Spencer told me they never trusted him from the Upper Walks, 
near his house, in Marlborough-buildmgs. He has a house of 
Ins own near the Duke’s, and a carriage entirely to himself ; but 
you will see the necessity of these appropriations, when I remind 
you he is now fourteen months old. 

Lady Spencer had now a lottery—without blanks, you will 
suppose—of playthings and toys for the children. She distributed 
the prizes, and Lady Duncannon held the tickets. 

During this entered Lord Spencer, the son of Lady Spencer, 
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who was here only for three days, to see his sister Dmicannon 
They had all dined with the little Lady Harriot. The Duke is 
now at .Chatsworth, m Derbyshire. 

I thought of Lord Spencer’s kindness to Charles, and I recol¬ 
lected he was a favourite of Mr Wyndham I saw him, therefore, 
with very different ideas to those raised by the sight of his poor 
sister Duncannon, to whom he made up with every mark of pity¬ 
ing affection; she, meanwhile, receiving him with the most ex¬ 
pressive pleasure, though nearly silent. I could not help feeling 
touched, in defiance of all obstacles. 

Presently followed two ladies. Lady Spencer, with a look and 
manner warmly announcing pleasure m what she was doing, 
then introduced me to the first of them, saying, “ Duchess of 
Devonshire, Miss Burney ” 

She made me a very civil compliment upon hoping my health 
was recovering, and Lady Spencer, then, slightly, and as if un¬ 
avoidably, said, “ Lady Elizabeth Eorster.” 

I have neglected to mention, in its place, that the six poor 
little girls had a repast in the garden, and Lady Georgiana earn¬ 
estly begged leave to go down and see and speak with them 
She applied to Lady Spencer. “ Oh, grandmamma,” she cried, 
“pray let me go' Mamma says it all depends upon you.” The 
Duchess expressed some fear lest there might be any illness or 
disorder amongst the poor things: Lady Spencer answered for 
them; and Lady Georgiana, with a sweet delight, flew down into 
the garden, all the rest accompanying, and Lady Spencer and the 
Duchess soon following. 

It was a beautiful sight, taken in all its dependencies, from the 
windows. Lord Spencer presently joined them. 

To return to the Duchess. I did not find so much beauty in 
her as I expected, notwithstanding the variations of accounts ; 
but I found far more of manner, politeness, and gentle quiet. 
She seems by nature to possess the highest animal spirits, but 
she appeared to me not happy I thought she looked oppressed 
within, though there is a native cheerfulness about her which I 
fancy scarce ever deserts her. 

There is in her face, especially when slio speaks, a sweetness 

VOT, TTT 
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of good-liumour and obligingness that seem to he the natural 
and instinctive qualities of her disposition; joined to an openness 
of countenance that announces her endowed, by nature, with a 
character intended wholly for honesty, fairness,and good purposes 
She now conversed with me wholly, and in so soberly sensible 
and quiet a manner, as I had imagined incompatible with her 
powers. Too much and too little credit have variously been 
given her. About me and my health she was more civil than I 
can well tell you; not from prudery—I have none, m these re¬ 
cords, methmks !—but from its being mixed into all that passed. 
We talked over my late tour, Bath waters, and the King’s illness. 
This, which was led to by accident, was here a tender subject, 
considering her heading the Regency squadron, however, I have 
only one line to pursue, and from that I can never vary. I spoke 
of my own deep distress from his sufferings without reserve, and 
of the distress of the Queen with the most avowed compassion 
and respect. She was extremely well-bred in all she said herself, 
and seemed willing to keep up the subject. I fancy no one has 
just in the same way treated it with her Grace before; however, 
she took all m good part, though to have found me retired in 
discontent had perhaps been more congenial to her. But I have 
been sedulous to make them all know the contrary. Neverthe¬ 
less, as I am eager to be considered apart from all party, I was 
much pleased, after all this, to have her express herself very de¬ 
sirous to keep up our acquaintance, ask many questions as to the 
chance of my remaining in Bath, most politely hope to profit 
from it, and, finally, inquire my direction. 

Poor Mrs. Ord is quite in dismay at this acquaintance, and 
will believe no good of them, and swallows all that is said of 
evil. In some points, however, I have found her so utterly mis¬ 
informed, that I shall never make over into her custody and 
management my opinion of the world. She thinks the worst, 
and judges the most severely, of all mankind, of any person I 
have ever known; it is the standing imperfection of her character, 
and so ungemal, so nipping, so blighting, it sometimes damps all 
my pleasure m her society, since my living with her has shown 
the extent of her want of all chanty towards her fellows. 
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I always wonder how people, good themselves, as she is, can 
make up their minds to supposing themselves so singular 
Lady Elizabeth, however, has the character of being so allur¬ 
ing, that Mrs Holroyd told me it was the opinion of Mr. Gibbon 
no man could withstand her, and that, if she chose to beckon the 
Lord Chancellor from his woolsack, in full sight of the world, he 
could not resist obedience > 

Not long after our settling at Bath, I found, upon returning 
jrom the Pump-room, cards left for me of the Bishop of Dromore, 
(Dr. Percy), Mrs and the Miss Percys I had met them formerly, 
once at Miss Pieynolds’s, and once visited them when Dr. Percy 
was Dean of Carlisle * The collector and editor of the beautiful 
reliques of ancient English poetry I could not but be happy to 
again see I returned the visit: they were out; but the Bishop 
soon after came when I was at home. I had a pleasant little 
chat with him. He told me he had heard of my arrival at Bath 
by Lady Spencer. He renewed an acquaintance after this with 
Mrs. Ord, and we have all visited and been visited by them. 

The Bishop is perfectly easy and unassuming, very communi¬ 
cative, and, though not very entertaining because too prolix, he 
is otherwise intelligent and of good commerce Mrs. Percy is 
ill, and cannot make visits, though she sends 'her name and re¬ 
ceives company at home. She is very uncultivated and ordinary 
m manners and conversation, but a good creature, and much de¬ 
lighted to talk over the Boyal Eamily, to one of whom she was 
formerly a nurse. Miss Percy is a natural and very pleasing 
character. 

Queen’s Square, Bath. 

September. —With what pleased and full sensations do I here 
begin a month I shall end with my beloved readers! Oh that 

* Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland, was born at Bridge* 
north, in the county of Salop, m 1728. He giaduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, m 1753, and was in 1756 appointed to the living of Willbye and 
JEaston Manduit, Northamptonshire In 1769 lie was appointed chaplain 
to George II.; m 1778 was raised to the Deaneiy of Carlisle, and. m 1783 
to the Bishopric of Dromore. The “Eeliques of Ancient Poetry,” by 
winch Dr. Percy is best known, is a work that has exercised a marked and 
most favourable influence on the poetical taste of oui time. Dr. Peicy was 
a very accomplished general scholar, and was extensively acquainted with 
several of the Oriental languages. He died at Dromore m 1811. 
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such a time should he really approaching 1 when in peace, with 
ease, in natural spirits, and with a mind undisturbed, I may 
visit Mickleham, and revisit Norbury Park. 

I shall attempt now no journal; but just give a few memoran¬ 
dums for my own dilating upon at our meeting. 

About a week ago I was surprised with a visit from Mrs and 
Miss Preston. The former was daughter of a most intimate 
friend of Mrs. Delany. I have met her at the house of that 
lady, who also brought her once to my apartment at the Queen’s 
Lodge, that she might see the Boyal Family from my windows. 
Anything that relates to Mrs. Delany is claim enough for me; 
otherwise she is not pleasing, and she has too much pretension, 
under a forced veil of humility, to improve upon acquaintance 
I was much more satisfied with her daughter, who is sister of 
young Mrs. Talbot, in your neighbourhood. She is very pretty, 
and seems lively and sensible. I do not wonder I was struck 
with her, for I have since heard from Mrs Vanbrugh that Mr. 
Wyndham, when at Bath, was quite in love with her, that is, 
such love as belongs to admiration, and as leads to flirtation, and 
ends in nothing at all. 

One evening I spent at an acquaintance of Mrs Ord’s when I 
grew too well for longer refusal; and this was to visit Mrs. Horse¬ 
man, a very old, very little, very civil, very aneient-familied* 
good, quaint old lady. She talked to me of nothing but the 
Court, having known Mrs. Schwellenberg and Mrs. Stamforth 
when they were at Bath. 

Three days before we left Bath, as I was coming with Mrs. Ord 
from the Pump-room, we encountered a chair from which a lady 
repeatedly kissed her hand and bowed to me. I was too near¬ 
sighted to distinguish who she was, till, coming close, and a little 
stopped by more people, she put her face to the glass, and said,, 
“ How d’ye do ? How d’ye do V and I recollected the Duchess 
of Devonshire. 

About an hour after I had again the honour of a visit from 
her, and with Lady Dowager Spencer I ■was luckily at home 
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alone, Mrs. Ord having dedicated the rest of the morning to her 
own visits. I received them, therefore, with great pleasure I 
now saw the Duchess far more easy and lively m her spirits, 
and, consequently, far more lovely in her person. Vivacity is so 
much her characteristic, that her style of beauty requires it in¬ 
dispensably ; the beauty, indeed, dies away without it. I now 
saw how her fame for personal charms had been obtained; the 
■expression of her smiles is so very sweet, and has an ingenuous¬ 
ness and openness so singular, that, taken in those moments, not 
the most rigid critic could deny the justice of her personal cele¬ 
brity She was quite gay, easy, and charming : indeed, that last 
epithet might have been coined for her. 

The last person I saw at Bath was Lady Spencer, who, late in 
the evening, and m the midst of our packmg, came and sat for a 
very pleasant half-hour. 

This has certainly been a singular acquaintance for me— 
that the first visit I should make after leaving the Queen should 
be to meet the head of the opposition public—the Duchess of 
Devonshire! 

Saturday, September IOtii —We left Bath in a beautiful 
morning, in Mrs Ord’s coach and four, and arrived at very good 
dinner-time at Dunstan Park, where my sweet and most Jovely 
Mrs.-received us with open arms. 

The next day, Sunday, we spent at Sandleford, the place of 
Mrs. Montagu She lives but a few miles from Dunstan Park, 
and sent over to invite us. We found no company but Mrs. 
Mathew, who contmues as much a favourite with me as ever, 
and her four noble little children, all born since my Royal abode. 
We had a delightful day here; and here we left Mrs. Ord. She 
was to spend two nights at Sandleford, and then to return to 
Bath I took leave of her with the most affectionate gratitude 
for her extraordinary and most active friendship ; and the re¬ 
membrance of the almost only foible she has, a cynical spirit, 
was nearly buried in a better and fuller sense of her nobler quali¬ 
ties, as well as of her distinguishing kindness. 

Mrs. Mathew most heartily invited mo to spend a little timo 
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•with her and her sposo in Kent, which, if it can be contrived, I 
shall do with pleasure. ■ 

Monday, September 12th.—M y dear M-, as I still always 

call her when I speak or write to her, accompanied me near forty 
miles on my way to Mickleham. 

Here I stop —I came to my dearest Susan,—T was received 
by my dearest Fredy,—and, at length, just where I most wished, 
I finished. 

N.B. As our frequent interruptions prevented my reading 
you and my Fredy a paragraph from my father concerning Mr. 
Burke, which, for my sake, I know you will like, I will here 
copy it •— 

“ I dmed with Sir Joshua last week, and met Mr Burke, his 
brother, Mr Malone, the venerable Bishop of St. Pol de Ldon, 
and a French Abbd or Chevalier. I found Mr Burke in the 
room on my arrival, and after the first very cordial civilities 
were over, he asked me, with great eagerness, whether I thought 
he might go in his present dress to pay his respects to Miss 
Burney, and was taking up Ins hat, till I told lum you were 
out of town He imagined, I suppose, you were m St. Martni’s- 
street, where he used to call upon you. In talking over your 
health, the recovery of your liberty and of society, ho said, if 
Johnson had been alive, your history would have furnished him 
with an additional and interesting article to his ‘Vanity of Human 
Wishes/ He said he had never been more mistaken in his hfe. 
He thought the Queen had never behaved more amiably, or 
shown more good sense, than in appropriating you to her ser¬ 
vice ; but what a service had it turned out'—a confinement to 
such a companion as Mrs. Schwellenberg!—Here exclamations of 
severity and kindness in turn lasted a considerable time.” 

If ever I see Mr. Burke where he speaks to me upon this sub¬ 
ject, I will openly state to him how impossible it was that the 
Queen should conceive the subserviency expected, so unjustly 
and unwarrantably, by Mrs. Schwellenberg, to whom I ought 
only to have belonged officially, and at official hours, unless the 
desire of further intercourse had been reciprocal. The Queen 
had imagined that a younger and more lively colleague would 
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have made her faithful old servant happier; and that idea was 
merely amiable m Her Majesty, who could little suspect the 
misery inflicted on that poor new colleague. 


From Dr. Burney to Miss Burney. 

Chelsea College, 8th October, 1791. 

My dear Fanny, 

. . . And so prepare for your departure on Thursday; we 
shall expect you here to dinner by four —The great grubbery will 
be in nice order for you, as well as the little, both have lately 
had many accessions of new books The ink is good, good 
pens in plenty, and the most pleasant and smooth paper m the 
woild ! 

u Come, Rosalind, oh come and see, 

What quues die in stole for thee,” &c. 

I have scribbled nothing but letters lately, save a touch at Mr 

J-n’s pert and arrogant pamphlet. PoorMetastasio lies stock 

still, and has ever since I lost my amanuensis, Bessy Young, now 
Hoole. I have idly got into miscellaneous reading—the Corre¬ 
spondence of Voltaire, Soame Jenyns’s Works, Aikin’s Poems, Mr 
Beckford’s “ Jamaica,” two volumes—How I want Mr. Locke to 
read them! and how he wants him to see the drawings he had 
made there,—in Spam, Italy, &c.,—that he lias preserved from 
the wreck of his all during the hurricane at Jamaica! “ But,” 
says he, “ Mr. L. will never think of coming to such a place as 
this(the Fleet Prison). 

I intend to try and get Sir Joshua and Sir Joseph Banks, his 
old acquaintances, to visit him there with me. I was with the 
dear, worthy, and charming man two hours on Wednesday, and 
love him and honour him more than ever. What a place—sur¬ 
rounded with fresh horrors !—for the habitation of such a man! 

My most worthy and good nephew Charles, of Titchfield-street, 
goes tp him generally once a week, and dines, and plays to him 
on a miserable pianoforte for five or six hours at a time. What 
a long parenthesis !— 
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Major Eennell has been so kind as to give me a copy of the 
memoir belonging to his admirable map of Hmdostan, ■which is 
out of pnnt. It teaches more about India than all the books be¬ 
sides that have ever been written. I think you will voraciously 
devour this. It is Dr. Eobertson’s great resource in the disquisi¬ 
tions he has lately published on India. I have likewise just got 
Eochon’s “ Voyage a Madagascar, et aux Indes Orientales,” which 
I like very much. 

Say millions of kindnesses to dear Susy for us all, I have 
neither time nor space to say more myself than that 

I am yours very affectionately, 

C. B. 

Chelsea College. 

October. —Though another month is begun since I left my 
dearest of friends, I have had no journalising spirit, but I will 
give all heads of chapters, and try to do better 

My meeting with Miss Cambridge at Kingston I have told 
already, and I soon afterwards set my good aunts safely down 
at their new Eichmond abode. I found my beloved father m 
excellent health, spirits, and good humour; my mother tolerably, 
and Sarah well and affectionate. James was at dinner with 
them, and in perfect good plight, except when he ruminated 
upon his little godson’s having three names; that, I fancy, he 
regards as rather aristocrat, for he made as grave a remonstrance 
against it as he endeavoured to do at the very moment they were 
pronounced m the midst of the christening 

I have lived altogether in the most quiet and retired manner 
possible. My health gains ground, gradually, but very percep¬ 
tibly, and a weakness that makes me soon exhausted m whatever 
I undertake is all of illness now remainmg. 

I have never been so pleasantly situated at home since I lost 
the sister of my heart and my most affectionate Charlotte. My 
father is almost constantly within Indeed, I now live with him 
wholly; he has himself appropriated me a place, a seat, a desk, 
a table, and every convenience and comfort, and he never 
seemed yet so earnest to keep me about him. We read together, 
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write together, chat, compare notes, communicate projects, and 
diversify each other’s employments. He is all goodness, gaiety, 
and affection, and his society and kindness are more precious to 
me than ever 

Fortunately, in this season of leisure and comfort, the spirit of 
composition proves active. The day is never long enough, and I 
could employ two pens almost incessantly, m merely scribbling 
what will not be repressed This is a delight to my dear father 
inexpressibly great • and though I have gone no further than to 
lethimknow, from time to time,the species of matter that occupies 
me, he is perfectly contented, and patiently waits till something 
is quite finished, before he insists upon reading a word This 
" suits my humour wen,” as my own industry is all gone when 
once its intent is produced 

For the rest, I have been going on with my third tragedy I 
have two written, but never yet have had opportunity to read 
them, which, of course, prevents their being corrected to the 
best of my power, and fitted for the perusal or less indulgent 
eyes; or rather of eyes less prejudiced 

Believe me, my dear friends, m the present composed and 
happy state of my mmd, I could never have suggested these tales 
of woe; but, having only to connect, combine, contract, and 
finish, I will not leave them undone. Not, however, to sadden 
myself to the same point in which T began them ; I read more 
than I wnte, and call for happier themes from others, to enliven 
my mmd from the dolorous sketches I now draw of my own 

The library or study, m which we constantly sit, supplies such 
delightful variety of food, that I have nothing to wish. Thus, 
my beloved sisters and friends, you see me, at length, enjoying 
all that peace, ease, and chosen recreation rnd employment, for 
which so long I sighed m vain, and which, till very lately, I had 
reason to believe, even since attained, had been allowed me too 
late. I am more and more thankful every night, every morning, 
for the change m my destiny, and present blessings of my lot; 
and you, my beloved Susan and Fredy, for whose prayers I have 
so often applied m my sadness, suffering, and despondence, 
afford me now the same community of thanks and acknowledg¬ 
ments. 
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November. — I spent one evening 'With. Mrs. Ord, and met our 
Esther, and heard sweet music from her sweet soul-touching 
finger. The respectable Mrs. Bateman was there also, and we 
had much Windsor chattery. Miss Merry, too, was of the party, 
she is sister of the “ Liberty” Mr. Merry/ who wrote the ode for 
our revolution club, and various other things; and a tragedy 
called “ Lorenzo,” in which Miss Brunton performed his heroine 
so highly to his satisfaction, that he made his addresses to her, 
and forthwith married her 

The sister, and her aunt, with whom she lives, were much hurt 
by this alliance; and especially by his continuing his wife on 
the stage, and with their own name. She remonstrated against 
this indelicacy; but he answered her, she ought to be proud he 
had brought a woman of such virtue and talents into the family. 
Her virtue, his marrying her proved, and her talents would all 
be thrown away by taking her off the stage. 

Miss Merry seems past thirty, plain, but sensible m her face, 
and very much the gentlewoman m her manners, with a figure 
remarkably good and well made. She sat next me, and talked 
to me a great deal. She extremely surprised me by entering 
speedily into French affairs, which I would not have touched 
upon for the world, her brother’s principles being notorious. How¬ 
ever, she eagerly gave me to understand her own were the re¬ 
verse : she spoke of Mr. Burke’s pamphlets with the highest 
praise; the first of them, she said, though eloquently written, 
could only soothe those who already felt with him; but the 
appeal to the New Whigs she considered as framed to make con¬ 
verts of whoever was unprejudiced. Perhaps she is one of the 

* JRobei t Merry, the head of the Della Cruscan school of poetry. He was 
born at London m 1755, and leceived a regular education, first at Harrow, 
and afterwaids at Christ’s College, Oxfoid. His father was a merchant, 
and intended linn for the Bar, for which he studied m Lincoln’s Inn, but 
soon abandoned that pursuit for the airuy, of which he as speedily giew 
tired, and subsequently adopted the character of a man of letters and of 
leisui e His Della Cruscan verses were chiefly written m Italy, and rapidly 
gained an extensive populaiity, which they as rapidly lost on the appear¬ 
ance of Gifford’s celebrated ‘‘ JBaviad and Mseviad.” In 1791 M \ Merry 
married Miss Brunton, an actress, sister of the late Countess of Craven, and 
went with her to Ameiica He published several dramatic works, but none 
that obtained any marked attention. He died m 1798. 
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number herself. She inveighed against the cruelties of the let- 
loose mob of France, and told me some scenes that had lately- 
passed in Avignon, that were so terrible I excused myself from 
dwelling on the subject. 

She is a sensible, cultivated, and well-read woman, and very 
well mannered. 


Another evening, after visiting our Esther, my father took me 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds I had long languished to see that 
kindly zealous friend, but his ill health had intimidated me from 
making the attempt; and now my dear father went upstairs 
alone, and inquired of Miss Palmer if her uncle was well enough 
to admit me. He returned for me immediately. I felt the 
utmost pleasure in again mounting his staircase. 

Miss Palmer hastened forward and embraced me most cordi¬ 
ally. I then shook hands with Sir Joshua He had a bandage 
over one eye, and the other shaded with a green half-bonnet. He 
seemed serious even to sadness, though extremely kind. “ I am 
very glad,” he said, m a meek voice and dejected accent, “ to see 
you again, and I wish I could see you better i but I have only 
one eye now—and hardly that.” 

I was really quite touched. The expectation of total blindness 
depresses him inexpressibly; not, however, inconceivably. I 
hardly knew how to express, either my concern for lus altered 
situation smee our meeting, or my joy in again being with linn: 
but my difficulty was short, Miss Palmer eagerly drew me to 
herself, and recommended to Sir Joshua to go on with his cards. 
He had no spirit to oppose; probably, indeed, no inclination. 

Dr. Lawrence, one of the counsel in the impeachment against 
Mr. Hastings, and Miss Lawrence, his sister, Mr. King, and Dr. 
Blagden, were the company. Some days no one is admitted. 

Mr. King is brother to our lost Captain. 

One other time we called again, in a morning. Sir Joshua and 
his niece were alone, and that invaluable man was even more 
dejected than before. How grievous to me it is to see him thus 
changed! 

I called also one morning upon Mrs. Scliwellenberg. She re- 
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■ceived me with much profession of regard, and with more than 
profession of esteem—since she evinced it by the confidential 
discourse into which she soon entered upon the Eoyal Family and 
herself. However, I easily read that she still has not forgiven 
my resignation, and still thinks I failed m loyalty of duty, by not 
staying, though to die, rather than retire, though to hve. 

This, however, is so much apait of her very limited knowledge, 
and very extensive prejudice, that I submit to it without either 
wonder or resentment. 

She trusted me, nevertheless, just as usual, in speaking of the 
Court affairs. I entreated her permission to venture to trouble 
her with “ laying my humblest duty at the Queen’s feetfor 
that is the phrase now allowed. The told me I had a “ reelly 
right ” to that, and promised to do it, with great good humour. 
When she settled m town for the winter, she desired to see me 
often ; she said she should return to Windsor m two days. The 
family were all there, as usual. We had much talk of the Duke 
of York and his marriage, &c. 

I then called upon Mrs. Stainfortli: none other of my friends 
were in town. She also received me with great civility, and 
hardly would let me quit her, opening her heart m the old way, 
upon her sufferings from the tyranny of Mrs Schwellenberg.— 
5 Tis dreadful that power thus often leads to every abuse!—I 
grow democratic at once on these occasions. Indeed, I feel 
always democratic where I think power abused, whether by the 
great or the little. 


These are all my visits abroad, except calls upon Esther. At 
home we saw Dr Gillies* once; he was very communicative and 
informing, and I enjoyed his conversation. He is now occupied 

* John Gillies was bom at Brechin, in Forfarshire, in 1750. He was 
educated at the Univeisity of Glasgow, and became the tutor of a son of 
the Earl of Hopetoun, with whom he travelled for some years. On his 
return he settled m London The woik which first gave him celebrity was 
his “History of Ancient Gieece* published m 1786 _ He subsequently 
produced seveial other histoucal works of gieat merit and value He 
was made an LL D and a Member of the Eoy al and Antiquarian Societies, 
and was appointed Eoyal Hi&tonogiapher for Scotland. He died in 
1824 . 
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m writing a "History of the World to the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, from the Days of Alexander.” It is a stupendous under¬ 
taking He allows himself five years: I shall give him joy if he 
completes it in ten 

Mrs Bogle dined here another day. She seems altered much 
for the worse. Her playful wit seems turning into biting sarcasm, 
and her affectionate and pleasing manners are wholly changed. 

I was very sorry. Perhaps this may wear off when I see more, 
of her. 

I rejoiced extremely in again meeting with good old Mr. 
Hutton, whose health and spirits are much better than when I 
saw him last. He has fallen into the hands of two ladies of 
fortune and fashion,—Miss Biscoe and Miss * * * *,—who live, 
very much at tlieir ease, together, and who call him father, and 
treat him with the tenderness of children. How singularly he 
merits this singular happy fortune' so good, so active, so noble, 
as he is in all exertions for "the benefit of others, and so utterly 
inattentive to his own interest. He was heartily glad, he said,, 
to see me at homo again. 

The younger Latrobe and his wife have dined here. His wife- 
seems a natural, cheerful, good character, rather unformed, though 
with very good and even sharp natural parts. She told me she 
supposed I had forgotten her. I had never seen her, I answered. 
“ Oh, yes,” she said, “ before I was married I met you at Mrs. 
Montagu’s. I was Miss Sellon. I should have known you 
again, because I took such good note of you, as Mrs. Montagu 
said you were an authoress, before you came m, which made me 
look at you.” 

M. La Blancherie, whoso note to me, long ago at Windsor, you 
may remember, now comes here perpetually, and nearly wears 
us out with his visits. Of late, we have agreed, since we cannot, 
get rid of him, to make him read. He has given us Corneille’s 
“ Rodagune,” which I found less exquisite than when I read it. 
with my Susan; Voltaire’s “Mort de Cesar,” which I think far 
more feroce than Shakespeare’s "Julius C&sar,” as Voltaue 
makes Cfcsar previously acknowledge Brutus lor his son, which 
renders the parricide a deed to shock even democratic ears!—and* 
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he has begun “ Polyeucte.” This is surely the best thing -we can 
do with the man. 

I go on with various writings, at different times, and just as 
the humour strikes I have promised my dear father a Christmas- 
box and a New Year’s gift upon my return from Norbury Park; 
and therefore he now kindly leaves me to my own devices. 


Decejiber —I most gladly accepted an invitation to my good 
Mrs Ord, to meet a circle of old friends. 

The day proved extremely pleasant We went to dinner, my 
father and I, and met Mrs Montagu, in good spirits, and very 
unaffectedly agreeable. No one was there to awaken ostentation, 
no new acquaintance to require any surprise from her powers; 
she was therefore natural and easy, as well as informing and 
entertaining. 

Mrs. Garrick embraced me again and again, to express a satis¬ 
faction in meeting me once more in this social way, that she 
would have thought it indecorous to express by words. I 
thanked her exactly m the same language ; and, without a syllable 
being uttered, she said, “1 rejoice you are no longer a courtier;” 
and I answered, “I love you dearly for preferring me in my old 
state!” 

Major Rennell, whose East Indian geographical erudition you 
must have heard of from Captain Phillips, was full of charac¬ 
teristic intelligence, simply and clearly delivered; and made us 
all 1 wiser by his matter, if we remembered it, and gayer by his 
manner, whether we remembered it or not. I hope to meet him 
often. He is a gay little wizen old man, in appearance, from the 
Eastern climate’s dilapidations upon his youth and health; but 1 
believe not old in years, any more than in spirits. 

Dr. Russel, whose odd comic humour my dear Susan is 
acquainted with, contributed, by its vein and freedom, to the 
general good humour and conviviality of the table. 

The two Ords and two Burneys complete the dinner account • 
and much pleasant conversation passed. 

In the evening we were joined by Lady Rothes, with whom I 
bad my peace to make for a long-neglected letter upon my 
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“ restoration to society,” as slie termed it, and who was very lively 
and pleasant. 

Sir Lucas Pepys (whom alone of the party I had ever met 
nnder the Eoyal auspices—during the King’s illness how often > 
and during poor Lady Caroline Waldegrave’s very recently) 
frankly told me he could not be surprised at my resignation, 
having seen my declining health, and remarked my insufficiency 
for my occupation. 

Mr. Pepys, who came just that instant from Twickenham, 
which he advanced eagerly to tell me, talked of Mr Cambridge, 
and his admirable wit and spirits, and Miss Cambridge, and lier 
fervent friendship for me, and the charm and agreeabihty of the 
whole house, with an ardour so rapid, there scarce needed any 
reply. 

Lastly, let me mention Mr Batt, who gave me a most kindly 
congratulatory bow upon his entrance. I knew his opinion of 
my retreat, and understood it: but I was encircled till the con¬ 
cluding part of the evening by the Pepys and Lady Rothes, &c., 
and then Mr Batt seated himself by my elbow, and began, almost 
as bad as Mr. Wyndham—nay, worse than Mr. Wyndham has 
ventured to speak to me 

“ How 1 rejoice,” he cried, “ to see you at length again out of 
thraldom!” 

“ Thraldomquoth I; “ that’s rather a strong word' I assure 
you ’tis the first time I have heard it pronounced.” 

“ Oh, but/’ cried he, laughing, “ I may be allowed to say so 
because you know my principles. You know me to be loyal— 
you could not stand it from an Opposition-man—but saints may 
do much!” 

He is a professed personal friend of Mr. Pitt. 

I then began some exculpation of my late fatigues, assuring 
him they were the effect of a situation not understood, and not of 
any hardness of heart. 

“ Yery probably,” cried he, “but T am glad you have ended 
them: I applaud—I honour the step you have taken. Those 
who suffer, yet still continue in fetters, I never pity—there is a 
want of integrity, as well as spirit, in such submission.” 
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" Those they serve,” cried I, “ are not the persons to blame 
they are commonly uninformed there is anything to endure, and 
believe all is repaid by the smiles so universally solicited.” 

“ I know it,” cried he; “ and it is that general base subservience 
that makes me struck with your opposite conduct ” 

“My conduct,” quoth I, “ was very simple; though I believe it. 
did not the less surprise; but it all consisted in not pretending, 
when I found myself sinking, to be swimming ” 

He said many other equally good-natured things, and finished 
them with, “ But what a pleasure it is to me to see you here in 
this manner, dressed no more than other people! I have not 
seen you these five years past but looking dizened out for the 
drawing-room, or something as bad!” 

This is all the account I can possibly spare of this day, which 
was a lively and agreeable one completely. 

A day or two after Mr. Smelt called, and sent in his card upon 
being denied He came to ask me to Kew, to spend a few days with 
Mrs. Cholmley. My father was at home, and readily complied. 

I found poor Mrs. Cholmley rather better than I expected; 
solitude, and patience, and religion have now quietized both 
father and daughter into tolerable contentment. They live 
wholly together, and determine by death alone to be separated. 
Miss Phipps, the last dying legacy of Mr. Cholmley’s charming 
daughter, Lady Mulgrave, is under their care: she is a very fine, 
handsome little girl, about three years old, and extremely enter 
taming. 

I was much gratified in making this visit, because I saw this 
excellent father and daughter revived from their late disconsolate 
state, and though no longer able to contribute to cheenng life, 
very willing to receive what comfort and alleviation the cheer¬ 
fulness of others can bestow. I wish I could see them more 
frequently. 

Our visit to Mrs, Montagu turned out very unmarked. I met 
my good Mrs. and Miss Ord, and a little chat with them was all 
my entertainment, for though Mrs. Boscawen and Hr. Russel 
were also there, the circle was formalised, and never broken into. 
The Pepys and Dr. Blagden were of the party, but no one ven¬ 
tured to break the ring. 
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I was pleased in seeing Miss Fanny Williams, as she is called, 
the young person who was left an infant at the door of Lady 
Amherst, and who is reputed to be the daughter of every woman 
of rank whose character, at that date, was susceptible of sus¬ 
picion She looks a modest and pretty young creature, and Lady 
Amherst brings her up with great kindness and propriety 

Miss Burney to Mrs. Francis. 

My beloved Ciiarlotta, 

I think you quite right for giving up all mere card visits that 
you are able to decline, for the best of all reasons of concurrence 
—that I should do the same myself. ’Tis a miserable waste of 
existence to do what judgment and reason never approve, when 
even inclination and pleasure are at the same time averse; and I 
am sure by morning calls, and open, though moderated, confes¬ 
sions of disaffection to the employment, you may avoid both that 
and offence at once; and offence is the only terror that could 
spur me into an occupation so distasteful to me 

We are now in almost daily expectation of seeing good Mr. 
Sleepe; but I feel no haste, as I think he must be happier unde 
your roof than, perhaps, under any other. We have again seen 
Ins daughter Hetty, who is quite well, and as discreet and son 
sible as any young woman need be wished to be, even by a father. 

I really stared a little at the pretty broad hint you gave to 
Lady V., which I own I think scarce worth while, as it may 
make you enemies, yet answer no purpose. It will be better to 
shame them by publishing the contrary conduct of their superior, 
which may more influence them. A lady who was at the late 
Cumberland House ball told me the Duchess of York never sat 
down till she had done every duty of attention to every couple 
she danced with. Yet she is very delicate, and soon fatigued; 
and she is a princess born and married. 

I called upon poor Mile. Jacobi yesterday, at Brompton. I 
found her m a small room, with a Madame Warmai, a German, 
who speaks English, and issues all orders and directions; and 
Mile. Wmckelmann, whom she calls La Betti, and who attends 
her as her maid, though she is her niece. She has had a dreadful 
vol. in. 25 
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illness; slie lias sprained her ankle; and her vexation, joined to 
painful exertion, threw her into a nervous fever. She has now 
conquered the fever, though her leg is still on holsters, and she 
cannot put her foot to the ground. What a misfortune for a 
Boyal attendant! 

She told me much of Mr. D, who attends her. She says she 
asked him, one day, what she could do ? 

“ Sit still,” he smilingly answered. 

" But not always,” she cried: “ tell me what 1 am to do by- 
and-by 2” 

“ Oh,” cried he, still smiling, “ I never think of the future.” 

How consoling 1 She added, that he once found her eating 
some leveret, and said he “ rejoiced to see her now so welland 
from that time he had never felt her pulse nor looked at her 
tongue. Tired out with her lingering complaints, little advance, 
and no comfort, she at last reproached him with this, and bluntly 
said, “ Sir, you never can tell how I do; you never feel my 
pulse ! ” 

He smiled still more, and, putting out his arm, held it close to 
her hand, and said, “ Feel mine !” 

Quite affronted, she answered, " Never! so long as I breathe— 
never I feel that pulse!” 

Do you not know him again 7 

Mrs. Chapone to Miss Bwrney. 

Are you in town, my dear Miss Burney, and do you remember 
an old soul that used to love your company 7 If you will give 
it me next Thursday evening, you will meet Pepys, Boscawen, 
&c.; so you may put on your blue stockings. If you have got 
any boots to walk about in the mornings, I shall like you as well 
in them. 

I hope all the family are well. I need not say that Dr. Bur¬ 
ney’s company would be an additional pleasure on Thursday. 

T am, dear Madam, 

Your affectionate servant, 

H. Chapone. 

No. 17, Carlisle Street, Dean Street, 

December 27. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 
1792. 


A Day at Sfc. James’s Palace—Reception by the Queen and Princesses— 
The Royal Family at the Theatre—Intel views with the King and Queen 
—Court Attendance—Mr, Jacob Bryant—A Day at the Trial of Warren 
Hastings—His Defence by Mr. Law—A Conversation with Mr. Wind¬ 
ham—Mr Beckford—Lally Tolleudal—Death of Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
His Funeral—Visit to the Queen—Mrs. Montagu—Hastings’s Trial— 
Mr. Windham—Mr. Plomer—Lord Stormont—Mrs. Schwellenbeig— 
The Puncess Royal—The Queen—Opinions of Burke, Fox, and Wind¬ 
ham, on the French Revolution—Interview with the King—Loid Corn¬ 
wallis—Major Rennell—Lord Inchi quin—Madame de Genlis* strange 
Establishment at Bury—Tom Paine—A Public Breakfast at Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu’s—Sir George Howard—Mr. Seward—Lord Falmouth—Old Ac- 
■quaintance—Mrs Hastings—Lord Mulgrave—Michael Angelo Taylor— 
Mr. Boswell—The ill Effects of his “ Life of Johnson”—His Mimicry of 
Dr. Johnson—Mrs Gamck—A Dinner at Mrs. Ord’s—Doings of the 
National Assembly—Interview with the Royal Family—Appeal of 
Warren Hastings—Visit to Mrs Crewe—The Burke Family—Edmund 
Burke—His Table-talk on the French Revolution—Fox’s Opinion of 
, Burke—Buike’s Opinion of Fox—Mrs Delany—Burke’s Description of 
her—A Wild Irish Girl—Lord Loughborough—Mr. Erskine—His 
Egotism—Rogers’s “ Pleasures of Memory”—Caen Wood—Lord Mans¬ 
field—Portrait of Pope by himself—Mr Pelham—Singular Adventure 
at the Shakespeare Gallery—Mrs. Wells the Actress—Person. 

January. —I had a very civil note from Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
telling me that Miss Goldsworthy was ill, which made Miss 
Gomme necessary to the Princesses, and therefore, as Mile. 
Jacobi was still lame, Iler Majesty wished for my attendance on 
Wednesday noon. 

I received this little summons with very sincere pleasure, and 
iSont a warm acknowledgment for its honour. I was engaged for 

25—2 
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the evening to Mr. "Walpole, now Lord Orford, by my father, who- 
promised to call for me at the Queen’s house. 

At noon I went thither, and saw, by the carriages, their Majes¬ 
ties were just arrived from Windsor. In my way upstairs I 
encountered the Princess Sophia I really felt a pleasure at her 
sight, so great that I believe I saluted her; I hardly know, but- 
she came forward, with her hands held out, so good humoured and 
so sweetly, I was not much on my guard. How do I wish I had 
gone that moment to my Eoyal Mistress, while my mind was fully 
and honestly occupied with the most warm satisfaction m being 
called again into her presence l 

The Princess Sophia desired me to send her Miss Gomme, 
whom she said I should find in my own room. Thither I went, 
and we embraced very cordially; but she a little made me stare 
by saying “Do you sleep in your old bed V “ No,” I answered, 
“ I go home after dinner ,” and she said no more, but told me she 
must have two hours’ conference alone with me, from the multi¬ 
plicity of things she had to discuss with me. 

We parted then, and I proceeded to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
There I was most courteously received, and told I was to go at 
night to the play. 

I replied I was extremely sorry, but I was engaged. 

She looked deeply displeased, and I was forced to offer to send 
an excuse. Nothing, however, was settled; she went to the 
Queen, whither I was most eager to follow, but I depended upon, 
her arrangement, and could not go uncalled. 

I returned to my own room, as they all still call it, and Miss 
Gomme and Miss Planta both came to me. We had a long dis¬ 
course upon matters and things. 

By-and-by Miss Gomme was called out to Princesses Mary and 
Ainelia ; she told them who was m the old apartment, and they 
instantly entered it. Princess Mary took my hand, and said re¬ 
peatedly, “ My dear Miss Burney, how glad I am to see you 
again!” and the lovely little Princess Amelia kissed me twice, 
with the sweetest air of affection. This was a very charming 
meeting to me, and I expressed my real delight in being thus- 
allowed to come amongst them again, in the strongest and truest- 
terms 
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I liad been but a short time alone, when Westerliaults came 
to ask me if I had ordered my father’s carnage to bring me from 
Hie play. 

I told him I was engaged, but would give up that engagement, 
and endeavour to secure being fetched home after the play. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg then desired to see me. 

“What you mean by going home 2 ” cried she, somewhat de- 
ridingly: “ know you not you might sleep here ?” 

I was really thunderstruck; so weak still, and so unequal as 
I feel to undertake mglil and morning attendance, which I now 
saw expected. I was obliged, however, to comply; and I wrote 
a note to Sarah, and another note to be given to my father, when 
he called to take me to Lord Orford. But I desired we might 
go m chairs, and not trouble him. for the carriage. 

This arrangement, and my dread of an old attendance I was 
so little refitted for renewing, had so much disturbed me before 
I was summoned to the Queen, that I appeared before her with¬ 
out any of the glee and spirits with which I had originally 
obeyed her commands. I am still grieved at this circumstance, 
as it must have made me seem cold and insensible to herself, 
when I was merely chagrined at the peremptory mismanage¬ 
ment of her agent. Mr. Be Luc was with her. She was gracious, 
but by no means lively or cordial. She was offended, probably 
—and there was no reason to wonder, and yet no means to dear 
away the cause. This gave me much vexation, and the more 
I felt it the less I must have appeared to merit lier condescen¬ 
sion 

Nevertheless, after she was dressed she honoured me with a 
summons to the White Closet, where I presently felt as much at 
home as if I had never quitted the Itoyal residence. She in¬ 
quired into my proceedings, and I began a little history of my 
south-west tour; which she listened to till word was brought the 
King was come from the Levde: dinner was then ordered, and 1 
was dismissed. 

At our dinner, the party, in the old style, was Mr. De Luc, 
Miss Planta, Mrs. Stainfortli, and Miss Gomrne; Mrs. Schwellen 
berg was not well enough to leave her own apartment, except to 
attend the Queen. 
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We were gay enough, I own; my spirits were not very low in 
finding myself a guest at that table, where I was so totally unfit 
to be at home, and whence, nevertheless, I should have been very 
much and deeply concerned to have found myself excluded, since 
the displeasure of the Queen could alone have procured such a 
banishment. Besides, to visit, I like the whole establishment, 
however inadequate I found them for supplying the place of all 
I quitted to live with them. Oh, who could succeed there 2 
During the dessert the Princess Elizabeth came into the room. 
I was very glad, by this means, to see all this lovely female 
tribe. 

As soon as she was gone I made off to prepare for the play, 
with fan, cloak, and gloves. At the door of my new old room 
who should I encounter but Mr Stanhope 2 He was all rapture, 
m his old way, at the meeting, and concluded me, I believe, re¬ 
instated. I got off as fast as possible, and had just shut myself 
in, and him out, when I heard the voice of the King, who passed 
my door to go to the dining-room. 

I was quite chagrined to have left it so unseasonably, as my 
whole heart yearned to see him. He stayed but a minute, and I 
heard him stop close to my door, and speak with Mr De Luc. 
The loudness of his voice assuring me he was saying nothing he 
meant to be unheard, I could not resist softly opemng my door. 
I fancy he expected tbi3, for he came up to me immediately, and 
with a look of goodness almost amounting to pleasure—I believe 
I may say quite—he inquired after my health, and its restore 
tion, and said he was very glad to see me again. Then turning 
gaily to Mr. De Luc, “Andyou, Mr De Luc,” he cried, “ are not 
you too very glad to see Miss Beurm again 2 ” 

I told him, very truly, the pleasure with which I had re-en¬ 
tered his roof-—He made me stand near a lamp, to examine me, 
md pronounced upon my amended looks with great benevolence: 
and, when he was walking away, said aloud to Mr De Luc, who 
attended him, “ I dare say she was very willing to come 1” 

I heard afterwards from Miss Gomme that the King came to 
the eating-room purposely to see me, as he told the Princesses. 
I cannot tell you how grateful I feel for such condescending 
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goodness; and how invariably I experienced it during my whole 
residence under Ins roof. 

Our party in the box for the Queen’s attendants consisted of 
Lady Catherine Stanhope, Miss Planta, Major Price, Greville 
Upton, and Mr. Prank Upton. 

The King and Queen and six Princesses sat opposite. It was 
to me a lovely and most charming sight. The Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of York and his bride, with the Duke of Clarence, 
sat immediately under us. I saw the Duchess now and then, 
and saw that she has a very sensible and marked coimtenance, 
but no beauty. She was extremely well received by the people, 
and smiled at in the most pleasing manner by her opposite new 
relations. 

The play was “ Cymon,” with alterations, &c. 

At night I once more' attended the Queen, and it seemed as 
strange to me as if I had never done it before. 

The next day, Thursday, the Queen gave up the drawing-room, 
on account of a hurt on her foot. I had the honour of another 
very long conference in the White Closet, m which I finished the 
account of my late travels, and during which, though she was 
very gracious, she was far less communicative than lieretorore, 
saying little herself, and making me talk almost all 

When I attended the Queen again to-night, the strangeness 
was so entirely worn away, that it seemed to me as if I had 
never left my office! And so again on Friday morning. 

At noon the Royal Family set off for Windsor. 

The Queen graciously sent for me before she went, to bid me 
good-bye, and condescended to thank me for my little services. I 
would have offered repetition with all my heart, but I felt my 
frame unequal to such business. Indeed, I was half dead with 
only two days’ and nights’ exertion. ’Tis amazing how I ever 
went through all that is passed. 

February.—I shall begin this month at the 13th, the day I 
left my dearest friends. 

I found our small family at home in much the same state as I 
had left it; my dear father, however, rather worse than better, 
and lower and more depressed about himself than ever. To see 
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him dejected is, of all sights, to me the most melancholy, his 
native cheerfulness having a character of such temperate sweet¬ 
ness, that there is no dispensing with any of it, as its utmost 
vigour never a'rioment overpowers. 

Among the tickets I found of visitors during my absence, 1 
was much pleased to see the name of Mr Bryant. Good and 
kind old man t how much I should like to see him again t 

And I found also, waitmg my return, a note from Mrs 
Schwellenberg, with an offer of a ticket for Mr Hastings’s trial, 
the next day, if I wished to go to it 

I did wish it exceedingly, no public subject having ever so 
deeply interested me; but I could not recollect any party I could 
join, and therefore I proposed to Captain Phillips to call on Ins 
Court friend, and lay before her my difficulty He readily 
declared he would do more, for he would frankly ask her for a 
ticket for himself, and stay another day, merely to accompany 
me. You know well the kind pleasure and zeal with which he 
is always ready to discover and propose expedients in distress. 

His visit prospered, and we went to Westminster Hall to¬ 
gether. 

All the managers attended at the opening, but the attendance 
of all others was cruelly slack. To hear the attack, the people 
came in crowds; to hear the defence, they scarcely came in tSte- 
ii-tetes! ’Tis barbarous there should be so much more pleasure 
given by the recital of guilt than by the vindication of inno¬ 
cence 1 

Mr Law spoke the whole time; lie made a general harangue 
in answer to the opening general harangue of Mr. Burke, and he 
spoke many things that brought forward conviction in favour of 
Mr. Hastings ; but he was terrified exceedingly, and his timidity 
induced him to so frequently beg quarter from his antagonists, 
both for any blunders and any deficiencies, that I felt angry with 
even modest egotism, when I considered that it was rather his 
place to come forward with the shield and armour of truth, un¬ 
daunted, and to have defied, rather than deprecated, the force of 
talents when without such support. 

Hone of the managers quitted their box, and I am uncertain 
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whether or not any of them saw me Mr Windham, in particu¬ 
lar, I feel satisfied either saw me not, or was so circumstanced, as 
manager, that he could not come to speak with me; for else, this 
my first appearance from that parental roof under winch he has 
so largely contributed to replace me would have been the last 
time for Ins dropping my acquaintance. Mr. Sheridan I have no 
longer any ambition to be noticed by; and Mr. Burke, at this 
place, I am afraid I have already displeased, so unavoidably cold 
and frigid did I feel myself when lie came here to me formerly. 
Anywhere else, I should bound forward to meet him, with 
respect, and affection, and gratitude. 

In the evening I went to the Queen’s house. I found Mrs 
Schwellenberg, who instantly admitted me, at cards with Mr de 
Luc Her reception was perfectly kind; and when I would 
have given up the tickets, she told me they were the Queen’s, 
who desired, if I wished it, I would keep them for the season. 

This was a pleasant hearing upon every account, and I came 
away in high satisfaction 

A few days after, I went again to the trial, aud took another 
Captain for my esquire—my good and ever-affectionate James. 
The Hall was still more empty, both of Lords and Commons, and 
of ladies too, than the first day of this session. I am quite 
shocked at the little desire there appears to hear Mr. Hastings’s 
defence. 

When the managers entered, James presently said, “Here’s 
Mr Windham coming to speak to you ” And he broke from the 
procession, as it was descending to its cell, to give me that plea¬ 
sure. 

His inquiries about my health were not, as he said, mere 
common inquiries; but, without any other answer to them than 
a bow, I interrupted their course by quickly saying, “ You have 
been excursioning and travelling all the world o’er since I saw 
you last.” 

He paid me in my own coin with only a bow, hastily going 
back to myself: “ But your tour,” he cried, “ to the West, after 
all that ? -” 

I saw what was following, and, again abruptly stopping him, 
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“ But here you are returned,” I cried, “ to all your old labours 
and toils again.” 

“ 3STo, no,” cried he, half laughing, <c not labours and toils 
always; they are growing into pleasures now.” 

“ That’s being very good, very liberal, indeed,” quoth I, sup¬ 
posing him to mean hearing the defence made the pleasure; but 
he stared at me with so little concurrence, that, soon understand¬ 
ing he only meant bringing their charges home to the confusion 
of the culprit, I stared again a little while, and then said, "You 
sometimes accuse me of bemg ambiguous ; I think you seem so 
yourself, now >” 

“ To nobody but you,” cried he, with a rather reproachful 
accent. 

“ Oh, now,” cried I, “ you are not ambiguous, and I am all the 
less pleased.” 

“ People,” cried James, bonnement, “ don’t like to be con¬ 
vinced.” 

“ Mr. Hastings,” said Mr. Windham, “ does not convince—he 
does not bring conviction home.” 

“ Hot to you,” quoth I, returning his accent pretty fully. 

“Why, true,” answered he, very candidly, “there may be 
something m that.” 

“ How is it all to be V cried Janies. “ Is the defence to go on 
long, and are they to have any evidence, or how ?” 

“We don’t know this part of the business,” said Mr. Wind¬ 
ham, smiling a little at such an upright downright question; “ it 
is Mr. Hastings’s affair now to settle it: however, I understand 
he means to answer charge after charge as they were brought 
agamst him, first by speeches, then by evidence: however, this 
is all conjecture.” 

We then spoke of Mr. Law, Mr. Hastings’s first counsel, and I 
expressed some dissatisfaction that such attackers should not 
have had abler and more equal opponents. 

“ But do you not think Mr. Law spoke well ?” cried he, “ clear, 
forcible 

“Hot forcible,” cried I. I would not say not clear. 

“He was frightened,” said Mr. Windham, “he might not do 
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himself justice. I have heard lnm elsewhere, and been very 
well satisfied with him , but he looked pale and alarmed, and 
his voice trembled ” 

“ I was very well content with his materials,” quoth I, “ which 
I thought much better than the use he made of them ; and, once 
or twice, he made an opening that, with a very little skill, 
might most adroitly and admirably have raised a laugh against 
you all.” 

He looked a little askew, I must own, but he could not help 
smiling: and shall I now lose my privileged sincerity when I 
made it the basis of speaking with him on this subject? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

I gave him an instance m point, which was the reverse given 
by Mr. Law to the picture diyiwn by Mr Burke of Tamerlane, in 
which he said those virtues and noble qualities bestowed upon 
lnm by the honourable manager were nowhere to be found but 
on the British stage. 

Now this, seriously, with a very little ingenuity, might have 
placed Mr Burke at the head of a company of comedians. This 
last notion I did not speak, however ; but enough was understood, 
and Mr. Windham looked straight away from me, without an¬ 
swering ; nevertheless, Ins profile, which he left me, showed 
much more disposition to laugh than to be mcensed. 

Therefore I proceeded; pointing out another lost opportunity 
that, well saved, might have proved happily ridiculous against 
them; and this was Mr. Law’s description of the real state of 
India, even from its first discovery by Alexander, opposed to 
Mr. Burke’s flourishing representation of its golden age, its lambs 
and tigers associating, &c., &c. 

Still he looked askew; but I believe he is truth itself, for he 
offered no defence, though, of course, he would not enter into the 
attack And surely at this critical period I must not spare 
pointing out all he will submit to hear, on the side of a man of 
whose innocence I am so fully persuaded. 

“T must own, however,” continued I, finding him still atten¬ 
tive, though silent, “ Mr. Law provoked me in one point—his 
apologies for his own demerits. Why should he contribute his 
humble mite to your triumphs ? and how little was it Ins -place 
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to extol your superior talents' as if you were not self sufficient 
enough, already, without Ins aid f ” 

Unless you had heard the speech of Mr. Law, you can hardly 
imagine with what timid flattery he mixed every exertion he 
ventured to make m behalf of his client, and I could not forbear 
this little observation, because I had taken notice with what 
haughty derision the managers had perceived the fears of their 
importance, which were felt even by the very counsel of their 
prisoner. Mr. Windham, too, who himself never looks either in¬ 
solent or deriding, must be sure what I meant for his associates 
could not include himself. He did not, however, perfectly wel¬ 
come the remark; he still only gave me his profile, and said not a 
word,—so I went on. Mr Hastings little thinks what a pleader 
I am become in Ins cause, against one of Ins most powerful ad¬ 
versaries 

“ There was still another tiling,” quoth I, “ m which I felt vexed 
with Mr. Law: how could he be so weak as to beg quarter from 
you, and to humbly hope that, if any mistake, any blunder, any 
improvident word escaped him, you would have the indulgence 
to spare your ridicule ? Oh yes, to be sure ' when I took notice 
at the moment of his supplication, and before any error com¬ 
mitted, that every muscle of every face amongst you was at work 
from the bare suggestion.” 

He could not even pretend to look grave now, but, turning 
frankly towards me, said, “ Why, Mr. Fox most justly observed 
upon that petition, that, if any man makes a blunder, a mistake, 
’tis very well to apologize: but it was, singular to hear a man 
gravely preparing for his blunders and mistakes, and wanting to 
make terms for them beforehand”' 

“ I like him for tins,” cried James again bonnement, “ that he 
seems so much interested fyr Ins client.” 

“ Will you give me leave to inquire,” quoth T, “ one thing ? 
You know my old knack of asking strange questions.” 

He only bowed—archly enough, I assure you. 

“ Did I fancy, or was it fact, that you were a flapper to Mr. 
Burke, when Mr. Law charged him with dismgenuity, in not 
having recanted the accusation concerning Devy Sing ? He ap- 
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peared to me in much perturbation, and I thought by his see-saw 
he was going to interrupt the speech • did you prevent him 

“ No, no,” he answered, “ I did not: I did not think him m 
any danger ” 

He rubbed his cheek, though, as he spoke, as if he did not 
much like that circumstance. Oh that Mr Burke—so great, so 
noble a creature—can m this point thus have been warped * 

I ran off to another scene, and inquired how he had been 
amused abroad, and, in particular, at the National Assembly 1 

“ Indeed,” he answered, “ it was extremely curious for a short 
time, but there is little variety m it, and therefore it will not dev 
long.” 

I was in a humour to be just as sincere here, as about the 
trial; so you democrats must expect no better. 

“ 1 understand,” quoth I, “ there is a great dearth of abilities 
in this new Assembly; how then should there be any variety 

“No, I cannot say that: they do not want abilities , but they 
have no opportunity to make their way.” 

“ Oh >” quoth I, shaking my wise head, “ abilities, real abilities, 
make their own way.” 

“Why, that's true; but, in that Assembly, the noise, the 
tumult-” 

“ Abilities,” again quoth I, “ have power to quell noise and 
tumult.” 

“ Certainly, in general, but not in France. These new legis¬ 
lative members are so solicitous to speak, so anxious to be heard, 
that they prefer uttering any tautology to listening to others; 
and when once they have begun, they go on with what speed 
they may, and without selection, rather than stop. They see so 
many ready to seize their first pause, they know they have so 
little chance of a second hearing, that I never entered the As¬ 
sembly without being reminded of the famous old story of the 
man who patiently bore hearing a tedious harangue, by saying 
the whole time to himself, ‘ Well, well, ’tis Ins turn now; but let, 
him beware how he sneezes.’ ” 

James now again asked some question of their intentions with 
regard to the progress of the trial. He answered, “ We have no¬ 
thing to do with its present state. We leave Mr. Hastings now 
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to himself, and Ms own set. Let him keep to his cause, and he 
may say what he will We do not mean to interfere, nor avail 
ourselves of our privileges ” 

Mr Hastings was just entered, I looked down at him, and 
saw liis half-motion to kneel, I could not hear it, and, turning 
suddenly to my neighbour, “ Oh, Mr. Windham,” I cried, “ after 
all, ’tis, indeed, a barbarous business >” 

This was rather further than I meant to go, for I said it with 
serious earnestness ; but it was surprised from me by the emotion 
always excited at sight of that unmerited humiliation. 

He looked full at me upon this solemn attack, and with a look 
of chagrin amounting to displeasure, saying, “ It is a barbarous 
business we have had to go through.” 

I did not attempt to answer this, for, except through the 
medium of sport and raillery, I have certamly no claim upon his 
patience But, in another moment, m a tone very flattering, he 
said, “ I do not understand, nor can any way imagine, how you 
can have been thus pervertedi” 

“ No, no t” quoth I, “ it is you who are perverted t” 

Here Mr. Law began his second oration, and Mr Wmdham 
ran down to his cell. 

I fancy this was not exactly the conversation he expected upon 
my first enlargement. However, though it would very seriously 
grieve me to hurt or offend him, I cannot refuse my own veracity, 
nor Mr. Hastings’s injuries, the utterance of what I think 
truth. 

Mr. Law was far more animated and less frightened, and 
acquitted himself so as to merit almost as much 41oge as, in my 
opinion, he had merited censure at the opening It was all in 
answer to Mr. Burke’s general exordium and attack. 

I had the satisfaction some days after to see again the good, 
and much-injured, and most unfortunate Mr. Beckford. He is 
at length released from unjust confinement, but he has an air of 
■dejection, a look, a voice, a manner, that all speak the term of 
his sufferings to have been too long for his spirits to recruit. 
How hard a case ! I wish to read his account of Jamaica; I 
hear it much commended. He is now writing a History of 
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"France. I understand both to have been compiled in his prison! 
How praiseworthy to have made such an exertion of Ins abilities, 
which sorrow and resentment must else have soured and corroded 
for life! 

At Mrs Ord’s, one morning, I had the happiness to meet Mr. 
Smelt; he looks again very ill. He supports, he told me, a 
fevered being, that will soon dissolve, to Ins ultimate joy. Ho 
man could ever more completely devote his whole mmd to the 
object of his affection; his happiness was all centred m her life, 
and is wholly buried with her ashes 1 

I met, that same morning, Miss Fanshaw: she had spent the 
preceding evening, she said, very singularly; she had heard the 
famous M. Lally Tolendal read a French tragedy upon an Eng¬ 
lish subject, written by lumself’ The subject was the death of 
Strafford. He read it to a large but chosen company, at Lady 
Hemes’s. I should much like to have heard it 

Upon the day of Sir Joshua Iteynolds’s death I was in my bed, 
with two blisters, and I did not hear of it till two days after. 
I shall enter nothing upon this subject here: our current letters 
mentioned the particulars, and I am not desirous to retrace them. 
His loss is as universally felt as liis merit is universally acknow¬ 
ledged, and, joined to all public motives, I had myself private 
ones of regret that cannot subside. He was always peculiarly 
kind to me, and he liaa worked at my deliverance from a life 
he conceived too laborious for me, as if I had been his own 
daughter; yet, from the time of my coming forth, I only twice 
saw lnm. I had not recovered strength for visiting before he was 
past receiving me. I grieve inexpressibly never to have been 
able to pay him the small tribute of thanks for Ins most land 
exertions m my cause. I little thought the second time I saw 
him would be my last opportunity, and my intention was to wait 
some favourable opening. 

Miss Palmer is left heiress, and her unabating attendance upon 
her inestimable uncle in his sick room makes everybody content 
with her great acquisition. I am sure she loved and admired 
him with all the warmth of her warm heart. I wrote her a few 
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lines of condolence, and she has sent me a very kind answer. 
She went immediately to the Burkes, with whom she will chiefly, 
I fancy, associate. 

March —Sad for the loss of Sir Joshua, and all of us ill our¬ 
selves, we began this month. Upon its third day was Ins 
funeral My dear father could not attend; but Charles was 
invited and went. All the Loyal Academy, professors and 
students, and all the Literary Club, attended as family mourners 
Mr. Burke, Mr Malone,* 1 and Mr. Metcalf, are executors. Miss 
Palmer has spared nothing, either in thought or expense, that 
could render the last honours splendid and grateful. It was a 
very melancholy day to us, though it had the alleviation and 
softening of a letter from our dear Charlotte, promising to arrive 
the next day. 

April —This wayward month opened upon me with none of 
its smiles: sickness and depression pervaded our household. 

I shall now pass from the 8th, when the combined forces of 
Mrs Ord’s rhetoric and Charles’s activity removed me from sick¬ 
ness and sinking to the salubrious hills of hforbury, and the 
balsamic medicine of social tenderness, to my return to my dear 
father, April 18th, when I found him but little better, and far 
from such a state as could have made me happy m absence. 
Gradually, however, he has been recruiting, though I have no 
hope of his entire restoration before the dog-days. 

I paid my duty at the Queen’s house, m inquiring after her 
Majesty, where I was extremely well received by Mrs Sehwel- 
lenberg, and saw Miss Planta and Mr De Luc. 

My next visiting opportunity carried me to Mrs. Montagu: she 
let me in, and showed me her new room, which was a double 
gratification to me, from the elegant paintings by our ingenious 
Edward. You will have heard this fine room described by Mr. 
Locke; my Susanna, and you, my Fredy, I hope have seen it. 
’Tis a very beautiful house indeed, and now completely finished. 

There was a lady with Mrs. Montagu whose name I never 
gathered, but who frequently addressed herself to me, in talking 

* Edmund Malone, chiefly known by his Commentaries on Shakespeare, 
born 1741, died 1812. 
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of my clearest Freely, and making inquiries about her health. So 
I liked her very well, though else she was but a commomsh, non- 
nothingish sort of a good-humoured and sensiblish woman I 

Then I went to Lady Mary Duhcan, who was grotesquely 
comic, and remarkably vulgar, and zealously kind, and ludicrously 
sarcastic, as usual. 

Have you read Miss llnight’s “ Dinarbas, or Continuation of 
Rasselas v> If you can forgive the presumption of the idea, I 
flunk you must be pleased with the execution. She has now just 
published a new work, “ Marcus Flamimus, or the Life of the Ho¬ 
mans.” She has much surprised me by sending me a very elegantly 
bound copy, by Mr. Hoole, who has been her editor. I think it a 
work of great ment, though wanting m variety, and not very attrac¬ 
tive from much interesting the feelings. But to Italian travellers, 
who are classic readers, I imagine it must be extremely welcome, in 
reviving images of all they have seen, well combmed and contrasted 
with former times of which they have read. The sentiments 
interspersed are so good I wish for more; and the principles that 
are meant to be recommended are both pure and lofty. It is not 
a work which you will read quickly through, or with ardour, but 
it is one, I think, of which you will not miss a word. 

April 23rd. —I thought myself equal to again going to the 
trial, which recommenced after six or seven weeks’ cessation, on 
account of the Judges going the circuit. Sarah went with me. 
I am now so known in the Chamberlain’s box that the door¬ 
keepers and attendants make way for me without looking at my 
ticket. And, to be sure, the managers on one side, and Mr. 
Hastings’s friends and counsel on the other, must pretty well 
have my face by heart. I have the faces of all them, most cer¬ 
tainly, in full mental possession, and the figures of many whose 
names I know not are so familiar now to my eyes, that should I 
chance hereafter to meet them, I shall be apt to take them for 
old acquaintances. 

There was again a full appearance of managers to accompany 
Mr Burke in his entry; and again Mr. Windham quitted the pro¬ 
cession, as it descended to the box, and filed off to speak with me. 
vol. in. 26 
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He made the most earnest inquiries after the health of my 
dearest father, as well as after my own He lias all the semblance 
of real regard and friendship for us, and I am given to believe he 
wears no semblance that has not a real and sympathetic substance 
couched beneath. His manner instantly revived in my mind my 
intent not to risk, with him, the loss of making those poor acknow¬ 
ledgments for his kindness, that I so much regret omittmg to Sir 
Joshua Keynolds. In return to his inquiries about my renovat¬ 
ing health, I answered that I had again been very ill since I saw 
him last, and added, “ Indeed, I believe I did not come away too 
soon” 

“ And now,” cried I, “ I cannot resist giving myself the plea¬ 
sure of making my acknowledgments for what I owe to you upon 
this subject. I have been, indeed, very much obliged, by various 
things that have come round to me, both to you and to Sir 
Joshua.-Oh, what a loss is that >” 

“ What a wretched losscned he: and we then united our 
warmest suffrages in his favour, with our deepest regret for our 
deprivation. 

Here I observed poor Mr. Hastings was brought in. I saw he 
was fixing him. " And can you,” I cried, fixing him , “ can you 
have so much compassion for one captive, and still have none for 
another ?” 

“ Have you, then, still,” cried he, “ the same sentiments 2 ” 

"Have you,” cried I, “heard all thus far of the defence, and 
are you still unmoved 

“ Unmoved ?” cried he, emphatically; “ shall I be moved by a 
lion ? You see him there m a cage, and pity him; look back to 
when you might have seen him with a lamb in his claws!” 

I could only look dismayed for a moment. “But, at least,” I said, 
“ I hope what I hem is not true, though I now r grow afraid to ask ?” 

“ If it is anything about me,” ho answered, “it is certainly not 
true.” 

“ I am extremely glad, indeed,” cried I, “ for it has been buzzed 
about in the world that you were to draw up the final charge. 
This 1 thought most cruel of all: that you, who have held back 
all this time-” 
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« Yes' pretty completely/ 5 interrupted lie, laughing. 

“ No, not completely/ 5 I continued; “ but yet you have made 
no direct formal speech, nor have come forward m any positive 
and formidable manner; therefore, as we have now heard all the 
others, and—almost enough-” 

I was obhged to stop a moment, to see how this adventurous 
plainness was taken; and he really, though my manner showed 
me only rallying, looked T don’t know how, at such unexampled 
disrespect towards his brother orators. But I soon went quietly 
on. “ To come forth now, after all that has passed, with the dclat 
of novelty, and—for the most cruel part of all—that which can¬ 
not be answered. 55 

“ You think/ 5 cried he, “ 5 tis bringing a fresh courser into the 
field of battle, just as every other is completely jaded 

“I think/ 5 cried I, “that I am very generous to wish against 
what I should so much wish for, but for other considerations. 55 

“ Oh, what a flattering way/ 5 cried he, “ of stating it! However, 
X can bear to allow you a little waste of compliments, which you 
know so well how to make, but I cannot bear to have you waste 
your compassion.” 

Mr. Plomer now rose to speak, and he only added, “ Oh, I 
must go down to help the show : 55 and away he ran. 

Mr. Plomer spoke in a clear and manly manner, and brought 
forward truths and facts in favour of Mr. Hastings, the most 
satisfactory. What amends can that persecuted man ever re¬ 
ceive ? 

May —The 1st of this month I went again to Westminster 
Hall, with our cousin Elizabeth. Evidence was brought forward 
by the counsel for Mr. Hastings, and Lord Stormont was called 
upon as a witness. This produced some curious debating among 
the Lords, and with the Chancellor. They spoke only for the 
ears of one another, as it was merely to settle some ceremonial, 
whether he was to be summoned to the common place where the 
witnesses stood, or had the claim of a peer to speak in his place, 
robed. This latter prevailed * and then we expected his speech; 
but no, a new debate ensued, which, as wo gathered from the 
rumour about us, was that his Lordship should have the Prayer 

2G—2 
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Book, for his oath, belonging to the House of Peers. Here, also, 
his dignity was triumphant, though it cost the whole assembly a 
full quarter of an hour ; while another Prayer Book was officially 
at hand, in the general post for plebeian witnesses. 

Welli aristocrat as I am, compared with you, I laughed 
heartily at all this mummery i and yet it was possibly wise, at tins 
penod of pulling down all law and order, all privilege and sub¬ 
ordination, however frivolous was its appearance 

His testimony was highly favourable to Mr. Hastings, with re¬ 
gard to authenticating the intelligence he had received of an 
opening war with Prance, upon which hung much justification of 
the measures Mr. Hastings had pursued for raising supplies 

All the rest of the day was upon the same business, and bring¬ 
ing forward the same clearing 

Thence I went to the Queen’s house, where I have a most cor¬ 
dial general invitation from Mis. Schwellenberg to go by all 
opportunities; and there is none so good as after the trial, that 
late hour exactly according with her dinner-time. 

She is just as she was in respect to health; but in all other 
respects, oh how amended! all civility, all obligingness, all cour¬ 
tesy i and so desirous to have me visit her. that she presses me 
to come incessantly. 

Mr De Luc and Miss Mawer were of the party. 

During coffee, the Princess Eoyal came into the room. She 
condescended to profess heiself quite glad to see me; and she had 
not left the room five minutes before, again returning, she s a i d, 
“ Mrs. Schwellenberg, I am come to plague you, for I come to take 
away Miss Burney.” 

I give you leave to guess whether this plagued me. 

May 2. —The following week I again went to Westminster 
Hall. Mile. Jacobi had made a point of accompanying me, that 
she might see the show, as James called it to General Burgoyne, 
and I had great pleasure in takmg her, for she is a most ingenu¬ 
ous and good creature, though—alas 1 —by no means the same 
undaunted, gay, open character as she appeared at first. Sick¬ 
ness, confinement, absence from her friends, submission to her 
coadjutrix, and laborious watching, have much altered her. 
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The tnal of this day was all written evidence m favour of''Mr^'-¥ i ^, 
Hastings, and violent quaiTellmg as to its admissibility on the'* * 
part of Mr. Burke. Mr. Windham took his place, during some 
part of the controversy, and spoke ably and clearly as to the 
given point m dispute, but with the most palpable tremor and 
internal struggle. I wonder, so “ tremblingly ” as he is " alive 
all o’er,” how he ever made the first effort to become a public 
speaker; but, having conquered that opening horror, I wonder 
yet more, with such ability, readiness, knowledge, facility, and 
command of language, he has not totally vanquished the difficul¬ 
ties of public exhibition. I can only suppose that by nature ho 
is extremely diffident, and by inclination equally ambitious; and 
if so, the conflict may last through life 

I attended Mile Jacobi to the Queen’s house, where I dined ; 
and great indeed was my pleasure, during coffee, to see the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth, who, in the most pleasing manner and the highest 
spirits, came to summon me to the Queen. 

I found Her Majesty again with all her sweet daughters but 
the youngest. She was gracious and disposed to converse. 

We had a great deal of talk upon public concerns, and she told 
me a friend of mine had spoken very well the day before, and so 
had Mr Burke. She meant Mr. Windham. It was against the 
new societies* and in favour of the Proclamation. Mr. Burke, 
of course, would here come forth m defence of his own predic¬ 
tions and opinions; but Mr. Windham, who had rather abided 
hitherto with Charles Fox, m thinking Mr. Burke too extreme, 
well as he loves him personally, was a new convert highly ac¬ 
ceptable. He does not, however, go all lengths with Mr. Burke; 
he is only averse to an unconstitutional mode of reform, and to 
sanctioning club powers, so as to enable them, as in France, to 
overawe the state and senate. 

Soon after, to my infinite joy, the King entered. Oh, he spoke 
to me so kindly!—he congratulated me on the better looks which 
his own presence and goodness gave me, repeatedly declaring he 
had never seen me in such health. He asked me after my 
father, and listened with interest when I mentioned his depres- 
* The “ Loudon Corresponding Societies,” &c. 
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sion, and told him that all he had done of late to soothe his re¬ 
tirement and pain had been making canons to solemn words, and 
with such difficulties of composition as, in better health and 
spirits, would have rather proved oppressive and perplexing than 
a relief to his feelings. 

"I, too” said the King, after a very serious pause, “have my¬ 
self sometimes found, when ill or disturbed, that some grave and 
even difficult employment for my thoughts has tended more to 
compose me than any of the supposed usual relaxations.” 

He also condescended to ask after little Norbury, taking off 
the eager little fellow while he spoke, and his earnest manner of 
delivery. He then inquired about my friends, Mr and Mrs. 
Locke, and their expectations of the return of Mr. William. 

He inquired how I lived, whom I saw, what sort of neighbours 
I had in the college, and many other particulars, that seemed to 
desire to know how I went on, and whether I was comfortable. 
His looks, I am sure, said so, and most kindly. 

They kept me till they went to the Japan Room, where they 
meet the officers and ladies who attend them in public. They 
were going to the Ancient Music. 

This dear King, nobly unsuspicious where left to himself, and 
where he has met no doubleness, spoke also very freely of some 
political matters before me—of the new association in particular. 
It gratified me highly. 

One day again, in the following week, I went to Mr. Hastings’s 
defence: Sarah was with me. Just before us sat Mrs. Kennedy, 
of Wmdsor, with whom I renewed a meeting acquaintance, but 
evaded a visiting one. 

Soon after a grave man’s voice behind me said, “ Is not that 
Miss Burney V I twirled round and saw the Bishop of Dro- 
more, and Mrs. Percy and her two daughters. We immediately 
renewed our Bath acquaintance. 

The defence to-day was by Mr. Markham, son of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, who has repeatedly been summoned, and who 
bears most honourable testimony to the character, the conduct, 
and the abilities of Mr. Hastings. 
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Soon after I spent a day with Mrs. Ord, by invitation, for 
meeting the Percy family. She had also assembled Major Ren 
nell, the Dickensons, Lady Herries, and Mr. Selwyn. 

Mr Selwyn I had not seen for many years. Streatham and 
Mrs Thrale, our constant themes, were uppermost, first and last, 
in all we said and all we thought. His most amiable behaviour 
in poor Mr Tlirale’s unhappy state of health I shall never forget. 
I met him with a glad cordiality from its remembrance, and it 
was very apparently mutual. He still visits, occasionally, at 
Streatham; but he says the place, the inhabitants, the visitors, 
the way of life, are all so totally changed, it would make me 
most melancholy again to tread those boards 

All the public talk was upon the East India letters from Lord 
Cornwallis, and Major Rennell * was there our oracle. He has 
a plain, unadorned way of giving information, that is both plea¬ 
sant and masterly. 

Mrs. Dickenson told me that Miss Palmer is certainly engaged 
to Lord Inchiquin. He is sixty-nine; but they say he is re¬ 
markably pleasing in his manners, and soft and amiable in his 
disposition. I am sure she has merited my wishes for her hap¬ 
piness, by her deep interest, upon all occasions, in mine, and I 
am sure she has them. 

Mrs Bunbury was with her sister, and looking as beautiful as 
she would let herself look; for she uses so much art, that, in my 
eyes, she loses more by such assistance than she could do, with 
features so fine as hers, by the fading of those years she means 
to conceal. 

The Colonel came in while we stayed, and we had much old 
talk upon past services m common. 

* John Rennell was bom in 1742, at Chudleigh, in Devonshire. He 
entered the navy at fifteen years of age, and was present at the siege of 
Pondicheuy. At the age of twenty-four he quitted the navy and enteied 
the army. He greatly distinguished himself in India, as an officer of 
Engineers, and was promoted to a Majority. He subsequently turned his 
attention almost exclusively to geographical researches; and the first public 
results of these, in the form of a chart of the bank and current of Cape’ 
Lagullas, procured him the appointment of Surveyor-General of Bengal 
He subsequently published many able works connected with his favourite 
study, the chief of which was entitled “ The Geographical System of Hero¬ 
dotus Explained,” which appeared in 1800. He died in 1830. 
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I got home to dinner to meet Mrs. and Miss Mary Young, 
who are in town for a few weeks. Miss Mary is sensible, and 
quick, and agreeable. 

They give a very unpleasant account of Madame de Genlis, or 
De Sillery, or Brulard, as she is now called. They say she has 
established herself at Bury, m their neighbourhood, with Mile, 
la Prmcesse d’Orleans, and Pamela, and a Circe , another young 
girl, under her care. They have taken a house, the master of 
which always dines with them, though Mrs Young says he is 
such a low man he should not dine with her daughter. They 
form twenty with themselves and household. They keep a bo¬ 
tanist, a chemist, and a natural historian always with them. 
These are supposed to have been common servants of the Duke 
of Orleans m former days, as they always walk behind the ladies 
when abroad; but, to make amends m the new equalising style, 
they all dine together at home. They visit at no house but Sir 
Thomas Gage’s, where they carry their harps, and frequently 
have music They have been to a Bury ball, and danced all 
night, Mile. d’Orleans, with anybody, known or unknown to 
Madame Brulard. 

What a woful change from that elegant, amiable, high-bred, 
Madame de Genlis I knew six years ago i—the apparent pattern 
of female perfection in manners, conversation, and delicacy. 

There are innumerable democrats assembled in Suffolk; 
among them the famous Tom Paine, who herds with all the 
farmers that will receive him, and there propagates his perni¬ 
cious doctrines. 


The next time I went to Westminster I took Miss Mary 
Young It was again upon the same evidence of Mr. Markham, 
which proves very important indeed m Mr. Hastings’s favour. 

Priday, May 25th. —This morning I went to a very fine public 
breakfast, given by Mrs, Montagu. The instant I came into the 
gallery I had the melancholy satisfaction of being seen by Sir 
George Howard. There is no affectation mixed with his sorrow 
for poor Lady Effingham. I had not met him since her loss. 
He had tears m his eyes immediately; but he spoke with cheer- 
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Mrs. Montagu I saw next, and she was extremely courteous 
They were all very sorry to miss my father, who, indeed, has 
everywhere been missed this winter and spring. 

When I came into the Feather Room I was accosted by Mr. 
Seward, and he entered into a gay conversation upon all sorts of 
subjects, which detained me, agreeably enough, in a very plea¬ 
sant station by one of the windows. He had a gentleman with 
him, whom I half recollected, and whom he soon introduced by 
the name of “ my friend Mrs Boscawen’s son.” It was Lord 
Falmouth, with whom I had dmod at Commissioner La Forey’s, 
at Plymouth Dock. He was as entertaining here as he had been 
there. 

I then made for the dining-room, which was filled for a break¬ 
fast upon this occasion, and very splendidly, though, to me, who 
have so long been familiar to sights and decorations, no show of 
this sort is new or striking. 

A sight that gave me far more pleasure was Mrs. Ord and her 
daughter, and I immediately joined them for the rest of the 
morning. 

The table was not a matter of indifference to the guests at 
large; and it was so completely occupied by company seated 
round it, that it was long before one vacant chair could be 
seized, and this fell to the lot of Miss Ord. 

The crowd of company was such that we could only slowly 
make way in any part. There could not be fewer than four or 
five hundred people. It was like a full Ranelagh by daylight. 

We now met Mrs. Porteus; and who should be with her but 
the poor pretty S. S., whom so long I had not seen, and who has 
now lately been finally given up by her long-souglit and very 
mjunous lover, Dr. Yyse. 

She is sadly faded, and looked disturbed and uuliappy; but 
still beautiful, though no longer blooming; and still affectionate, 
though absent and evidently absorbed We had a little chat to¬ 
gether about the Tliralos. In mentioning our former intimacy 
with them, “ Ah, those,” she cried, “ were happy timesand her 
eyes glistened. Poor thing! hors has been a lamentable story!— 
Imprudence and vanity have rarely been mixed with so much 
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sweetness and good-humour, and candour, and followed with 
more reproach and ill success. We agreed to renew acquaintance 
next winter; at present she will be little more in town. 

We went then round the rooms, which were well worth ex¬ 
amination and admiration; and we met friends and acquaintance 
every other step Amongst them, Major Rennell, whom I always 
like to meet; Miss Coussmaker; Lady Rothes, who has been to 
Chelsea, but whom I have not yet been able to wait upon; Dr. 
Russel, who was in high spirits, and laughed heartily at seeing 
the prodigious meal most of the company made of cold chicken, 
ham, fish, &c, and said he should like to see Mrs. Montagu make 
the experiment of invitmg all the same party to dinner at three 
o’clock. “ Oh!” they would cry, “ three o’clock! What does she 
mean 2 —who can dine at three o’clock 2 —one has no appetite— 
one can’t swallow a morsel—it’s altogether impossible>”—Yet, 
let her mvite the same people, and give them a dinner, while she 
calls it a breakfast, and see but how prettily they can find appe¬ 
tites. 

While we were examining the noble pillars m the new room, 
I heard an exclamation of “ Est-ce possible 2 suis-je si heureuse ? 
—Est-ce ma ch&re Mile. Beumi que je vois 2 ” 

Reed I say this was Madame de la Eite ? or Mrs. Eitt, as, 
since the French Revolution, of which she is a favourer, she is 
called by some of the household to which I belonged. 

I spoke so as to moderate this rapture into something less 
calling for attention, which her voice and manner were engaging 
not unwillingly. I had not seen her since my retreat, and, if she 
had been less pompous, I should have been glad of the meeting. 
She kept my hand close grasped between both her own, (though 
her fan nipped one of my fingers till I was ready to make faces,) 
with a most resolute empress&ment, to the great inconvenience 
of those who wanted to pass, for we were at one of the entrances 
into the great new room; and how long she might have continued 
this fond detention I know not, if a lady, whose appearance vied 
for show and parade with Madame de la Fite’s manner and 
words, had not called out aloud, “I am extremely happy indeed 
to see Miss Burney 1” 
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This was Mrs. Hastings: and to answer her I was let loose. 

I have always been very sorry that Mrs. Hastings, who is a 
pleasing, lively, and well-bred woman, with attractive manners 
and attentions to those she wishes to oblige, should have an in¬ 
discretion so peculiarly unsuited to her situation, as to aim always 
at being the most conspicuous figure wherever she appears. Her 
dress now was like that of an Indian princess, according to our 
ideas of such ladies, and so much the most splendid, from its 
ornaments, and style, and fashion, though chiefly of muslin, that 
everybody else looked under-dressed m her presence. It is for 
Mr. Hastings I am sorry when I see this inconsiderate vanity, in 
a woman who would so much better manifest her sensibility of 
his present hard disgrace, by a modest and quiet appearance and 
demeanour. 

I had a very good beau in Major Rennell, who took charge of 
my catering and regale. Dr. Russel also made up to our little coterie; 
and Lord Mulgrave surprised, and also frightened me, by Ins 
changed appearance and more than ever hollow voice, when he 
suddenly came to speak to me. I had not seen him since an 
assembly at Mrs. Ord’s, when he was there with his sweet bride. 
He ,looks quite ghastly. He is in an atrophy, and fast, I doubt, 
quitting this world. 

Wednesday, May 30th. —To-day I went to Westminster Hall 
again, to hear the evidence of Mr. Markham, which is so plea¬ 
santly in favour of Mr. Hastings, that all the friends of that 
persecuted man are gratified by all he deposes. Miss Ord ac¬ 
companied me. 

When the impetuous and ungovernable Mr. Burke was inter¬ 
rupting the Chancellor, in order to browbeat Mr. Hastings’s evi¬ 
dence, Mr. Windham involuntarily exclaimed, “ Hist!” just as if 
he had been at his elbow, and playing the kind part of a flapper. 
I could not help laughing, and half joining him: he echoed back 
my laugh, and with a good humour that took in all its meaning 
and acknowledged its sympathy with regard to Mr. Burke; 
nevertheless, he spoke not a word. 

Afterwards, however, he spoke when I had far rather he had 
been silent, for he went to the assistance of Mr. Burke 
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Michael Angelo Taylor spoke also, but I observed with plea¬ 
sure a distinction the Chancellor made to Mr Windham; for, 
when he answered their arguments, he singled him out as the 
person who had said what alone he meant upon that question to 
notice, by saying, “ The honourable manager who spoke second.” 

But I am sure—I think so, at least—Mr. Windham as little 
approves the violence of Mr. Burke in this trial as I do myself 
I see him evidently and frequently suffer great pam and mortifi¬ 
cation when he is so obstreperous. 

June 1st. —This day had been long engaged for breakfasting 
with Mrs. Dickenson and dining with Mrs. Ord. 

The breakfast guests were Mr. Langton, Mr. Foote, Mr. Dicken¬ 
son, jun, a cousin, and a very agreeable and pleasing man; Lady 
Herries, Miss Dickenson, another cousin, and Mr. Boswell 
This last was the object of the morning I felt a strong sen¬ 
sation of that displeasure which his loquacious communications 
of every weakness and infirmity of the first and greatest good 
man of these times has awakened in me, at his first sight; and, 
though his address to me was courteous in the extreme, and he 
made a point of sitting next me, I felt an indignant disposition 
to a nearly forbidding reserve and silence. How many starts of 
passion and prejudice has he blackened into record, that else 
might have sunk, for ever forgotten, under the preponderance of 
weightier virtues and excellences ' 

Angry, however, as I have long been with him, he soon in¬ 
sensibly conquered, though he did not soften me: there is so 
little of ill-design or ill-nature in him, he is so open and forgiving 
for all that is said in return, that he soon forced me to consider 
him in a less serious light, and change my resentment against his 
treachery into something like commiseration of his levity; and 
before we parted we became good friends. There is no resisting 
great good humour, be what will in the opposite scale. 

He entertained us all as if hired for that purpose, telling stories 
of Dr. Johnson, and acting them with incessant buffoonery. I 
told him frankly that, if he turned him into ridicule by caricature, 
I should fly the premises: he assured me he would not, and 
indeed his imitations, though comic to excess, were so far from 
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caricature that he omitted a thousand gesticulations which I dis¬ 
tinctly remember. 

Mr Langton told some stories himself m imitation of Dr. 
Johnson , hut they became him less than Mr. Boswell, and only 
reminded me of what Dr Johnson himself once said to me— 
“ Every man has, some time m his life, an ambition to be a wag” 
If Mr Langton had repeated anything from his truly great friend 
quietly, it would far better have accorded with his own serious 
and respectable character. 

After this I went to Mrs Ord for the day. I found there the 
charming Mrs. Garnck, whom I always cordially delight to see , 
but she was not well, and could not stay. 

In the evening we had a large and pleasant party: Mrs. 
Montagu, Mrs. Boscawen, Lady Hesketh, Mr and Mrs Pepys, 
Mr and Mrs Hawkins Brown, Mrs. E. Hervey, Dr. Bussel, 
Lady Herries, Mr. and Mrs. Dickenson, Mr. Bardon, and Mr. 
Batt 

I had much very interesting and informing conversation with 
Mr Batt, who is among my high favourites He is just returned 
from France, and he gave me such an account of the situation 
and disposition of things, and the proceedings of the National 
Assembly, as, from his authority, I should certainly write for the 
benefit of such democrats as only hear and seek the presiding 
powers’ account of themselves, if I had not a sinking within upon 
the subject, from the excess of horror with which my informer 
made me look forward to probable consequences. 

June 4th. —The birthday of our truly good King. 

As His Majesty had himself given me, when I saw him after 
the Queen’s birthday, an implied reproach for not presenting 
myself at the palace that day, I determined not to incur a snnilar 
censure on this, especially as I hold my admission on such a 
national festival as a real happiness, as well as honour, when it 
is to see themselves. , 

How different was my attire from every other such occasion 
the five preceding years! It was a mere simple dressed unchess, 
without feathers, flowers, hoop, or furbelows. 

When I alighted at the porter’s lodge I was stmwd from 
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crossing the court-yard, by seeing the King, with his three sons, 
the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Duke of Clarence, who 
were standing there after alighting from their horses, to gratify 
the people who encircled the iron rails. It was a pleasant and 
goodly sight, and I rejoiced in such a detention. 

I had a terrible difficulty to find a friend who would make 
known to Her Majesty that I was come to pay my devoirs. 

At length, while watching in the passages to and fro, I heard 
a step upon the Princesses’ stairs, and, venturing forward, I en¬ 
countered the Princess Elizabeth. I paid my respectful con¬ 
gratulations on the day, which she most pleasantly received, and 
I intimated my great desire to see Her Majesty. I am sure the 
amiable Princess communicated my petition, for Mr. De Luc 
came out in a few minutes and ushered me into the Royal 
presence- 

The Queen was in her State Dressing-room, her head attired 
for the Drawing-room superbly; but her Court-dress, as usual, 
remaining to be put on at St. James’s. She had already re¬ 
ceived all her early complimenters, and was prepared to go to 
St. James’s: the Pnncess Royal was seated by her side, and all 
the other Princesses, except the Princess Amelia, were in the 
room, with the Duchess of York. Mr. De Luc, Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, Madame de la Fite, and Miss Goldsworthy were in the 
background. 

The Queen smiled upon me most graciously, and every Prin¬ 
cess came up separately to speak with me. I thanked Her 
Maj esty warmly for admitting me upon such an occasion. “ Oh!” 
cried she, “ I resolved to see you the moment I knew you were 
here.” 

She then inquired when I went into Norfolk, and conversed 
upon my summer plans, &c., with more of her original sweetness 
of manner than I have seen since my resignation. What plea¬ 
sure this gave me! and what pleasure did I feel in being kept 
by her till the further door opened, and the King entered, ac¬ 
companied by the Dukes of York and Clarence! 

I motioned to retreat, but, calling out, “ What, Miss Burney!” 
the King came up to me, and inquired how I did; and began 
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talking to me so pleasantly, so gaily, so kindly, even, that I had 
the satisfaction of remaining and of gathering courage to utter 
my good wishes and warm fervent prayers for this day. He 
deigned to hear me very benignly; or make believe he did, for I 
did not make my harangue very audibly; but he must be sure 
of its purport. 

He said I was grown “ quite fat ” since he had seen me, and 
appealed to the Duke of York: he protested my arm was half as 
big again as heretofore, and then he measured it with his spread 
thumbs and forefingers; and the whole of his manner showed 
his perfect approbation of the step I had taken, of presenting 
myself in the Royal presence on this auspicious day. 

The Queen soon after walked up to me, and asked if I should 
like to see the ball at night. I certainly should much like to have 
seen them “ in all their glory,” after seeing them thus in all their 
kindness, as well as to have been present at the first public ap¬ 
pearance at Court of the Princess Sophia: but I had no means 
to get from and to Chelsea so late at night, and was, therefore, 
forced to excuse myself, and decline her gracious proposition of 
giving me tickets. 

Princess Mary came to shake hands with me, and Princess 
Augusta spoke to me for some time with extreme sweetness; m 
short, I was gratified in every possible way by the united good¬ 
ness and condescension of all the family. 

Two days after, I went again to Westminster Hall with Miss 
Ord. Her good mother has a ticket for the Duke of Newcastle’s 
box, in which she was seated. This day’s business consisted of 
examining witnesses : it was meant for the last meeting during 
this session; but when it was over, Mr. Hastings arose, and 
addressed the Lords m a most noble and pathetic speech, praying 
them to continue their attendance till his defence was heard 
throughout, or at least, not to deny him the finishing his answer 
to the first charge. 

He spoke, 1 believe, to the hearts of everybody, except his 
prosecutors: the whole assembly seemed evidently affected by 
what he urged, upon the unexampled delay of justice in his trial: 
silence was never more profound than that which his voice in- 
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stantly commanded Poor unhappy, injured gentleman t How- 
can such men practise cruelty so glaring as is manifested m the 
whole conduct of this trial! 

Prom hence, as usual, I went to dine at the Queen’s house 
Mrs Schwellenberg took me to the Queen after coffee. 

She was writing to Lady Cremome. she talked with me while 
she finished her letter, and then read it to me, exactly as m old 
times. She writes with admirable facility, and peculiar elegance 
of expression, as well as of handwriting 

She asked me, somewhat curiously, if I had seen any of my 
old friends ? I found she meant oppositionists. I told her only 
at the trial. She kept me in converse till the dear King came 
into the room: he had a grandson of Lord Howe’s with him, a 
little boy m petticoats, with whom he was playing, and who he 
thought remembered me. I had seen him frequently at Wey¬ 
mouth, and the innocent little fellow insisted upon making me 
his bows and reverences, when told to make them to the Queen. 

The King asked me what had been domg at Westmmster 
Hall ? I repeated poor Mr. Hastings’s remonstrance, particularly 
a part of it m which he had mentioned that he had already " ap¬ 
pealed to TTis Majesty, whose justice he could not doubt.” The 
TCino looked a little queer, but I was glad of the opportunity of 
putting in a word for poor Mr. Hastings. 

The Queen afterwards gave me a message for my dear Mr. 
Locke, to desire him to wait upon the Princess Royal at Kew the 
following week, to give her his opinion of a work she had m hand, 
and she spoke with equally just and kind praise of submitting to 
his taste. 

I went on regularly to the trial till it finished for this year 
Mr. Dallas closed his answer to the first charge, with great spint 
and effect, and seemed to make numerous proselytes for Mr 
Hastings. 

Thursday, June 18th. —After many invitations and regula¬ 
tions, it was settled I was to accompany my father on a visit of 
three days to Mrs. Crewe at Hampstead. 

The villa at Hampstead is small, but commodious. We were 
received by Mrs. Crewe with much kindness. The room was 
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rather dark, ancl she had a veil to her "bonnet, half down, and 
with this aid she looked still in a full blaze of beauty. I was 
wholly astonished. Her bloom, perfectly natural, is as high as 
that of Augusta Locke when in her best looks, and the form of 
her face is so exquisitely perfect that my eye never met it without 
fresh admiration. She is certainly, in my eyes, the most com¬ 
pletely a beauty of any woman I ever saw. I know not, even 
now, any female in her first youth who could bear the compari¬ 
son. She uglifies everything near her. 

Her son was with her. He is just of age, and looks like her 
elder brother' he is a heavy, old-looking young man. He is 
going to China with Lord Macartney. 

My former friend, young Burke, was also there. I was glad to 
renew acquaintance with him; though I could see some little 
strangeness in him: this, however, completely wore off before the 
day was over. 

Soon after entered Mrs. Burke, Miss 3?-, a niece, and Mr. 

Bichard Burke, the comic, humorous, bold, queer brother of the 
Mr Burke, who, they said, was soon coming, with Mr. Elliot. 
The Burke family were invited by Mrs. Crewe to meet us. 

Mrs. Burke was just what I have always seen her, soft, gentle, 
reasonable, and obliging; and we met, I think, upon as good 
terms as if so many years had not parted us. 

At length Mr. Burke appeared, accompanied by Mr. Elliot. 

He shook hands with my father as’'Soon as he had paid his 
devoirs to Mrs. Crewe, but he returned my curtsey with so 
distant a bow, that I concluded myself quite lost with him, from 
my evident solicitude in poor Mr. Hastings’s cause. I could not 
wish that less obvious, thinking as I think of it; but X felt 
infinitely grieved to lose the favour of a man whom, in all other 
articles, I so much venerate, and whom, indeed, I esteem and 
admire as the very first man of true genius now living in this 
country. 

Mrs Crewe introduced me to Mr. Elliot: I am sure we were 
already personally known to each other, for I have seen him 
perpetually in the managers’ box, whence, as often, he must have 
seen me in the Great Chamberlain’s. He is a tall, thin young 
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man, plain in face, dress, and manner, but sensible, and possibly 
much, besides; be was reserved, however, and little else ap¬ 
peared. 

The moment I was named, to my great joy I found Mr Burke 
had not recollected me. He is more near-sighted, considerably 
than myself. Miss Burney !” he now exclaimed, commg for- 
waid, and quite kindly taking my hand, “ I did not see you,” 
and then he spoke very sweet words of the meeting, and of my 
looking far better than “ while I was a courtier,” and of how he 
rejoiced to see that I so little suited that station f You look,” 
cried he, “ quite renewed, revived, disengaged; you seemed, when 
I conversed with you last, at the trial, quite altered, I never saw 
such a change for the better as quitting a Court has brought 
about!” 

Ah i thought I, this is simply a mistake, from reasoning according 
to your own feelings I only seemed altered for the worse at the 
trial, because I there looked coldly and distantly, from distaste 
and disaffection to your proceedings; and T here look changed 
for the better, only because I here meet you without the chill of 
disapprobation, and with the glow of my first admiration of you 
and your talents! 

Mrs Crewe gave him her place, and he sat by me, and entered 
into a most animated conversation upon Lord Macartney and his 
Chinese expedition, and the two Chinese youths who were to 
accompany it. These last he described minutely, and spoke of 
the extent of the undertaking in high, and perhaps fanciful, 
terms, but with allusions and anecdotes intermixed, so full of 
general information and brilliant ideas, that I soon felt the whole 
of my first enthusiasm return, and with it a sensation of pleasure 
that made the day delicious to me. 

After this my father jomed us, and politics took the lead He 
spoke then with an eagerness and a vehemence that instantly 
banished the graces, though it redoubled the energies, of .his dis¬ 
course. “ The French ^Revolution,” he said, which began by author¬ 
ising and legalising injustice, and which by rapid steps had pro¬ 
ceeded to every species of despotism except owning a despot, was 
now menacing all the universe and all mankind with the most 
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violent concussion of principle and order.” My father heartily 
joined, and I tacitly assented to his doctrines, though I leared 
not with his fears. 

One speech I must repeat, for it is explanatory of his conduct, 
and nobly explanatory. When he had expatiated upon the 
present dangers, even to English liberty and property, from the 
contagion of havoc and novelty, he earnestly exclaimed, “ This it 
is that has made me an abettor and supporter of Kings ! Kings 
are necessary, and, if we would preserve peace and prosperity, 
,we must preserve them. We must all put our shoulders to the 
work 1 Ay, and stoutly, too!” 

This subject lasted till dinner. 

At dinner Mr Burke sat next Mi’s. Crewe, and I had the hap¬ 
piness to be seated next Mr. Burke; and my other neighbour 
was his amiable son. 

The dinner, and the dessert when the servants were removed, 
were delightful. How I wish my dear Susanna and Eredy could 
meet this wonderful man when he is easy, happy, and with people 
he cordially likes! But politics, even on his own side, must 
always be excluded; Ins irritability is .so terrible on that theme 
that it gives immediately to Ins face the expression of a man who 
is going to defend himself from murderers. 

I can give you only a few little detached traits of what passed, 
as detail would be endless. 

Charles Fox being mentioned, Mrs. Crewe told us that he had 
lately said, upon being shown some passage in Mr. Burke’s book 
which he had warmly opposed, but which had, in the event, made 
its own justification, very candidly, “Well! Burke is right— 
but Burke is often right, only he is right too soon.” 

"Had Fox seen some things in that book,” answered Mr. 
Burke, “ as soon, he would at this moment, in all probability, be 
first minister of this country.” 

“Whatl” cried Mrs. Crewe, “with Pitt?—Ho!—no3—Pitt 
won’t go out, and Charles Fox will never make a coalition with 
Pitt.” 

“And why not ?” said Mr. Burke, dryly; “ why not this coali¬ 
tion as well as other coalitions ?” 
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Nobody tried to answer this. 

“ Charles Fox, however ,” said Mr. Burke, afterwards, “ can never 
internally like the French Revolution He is entangled, but, m 
himself, if he should find no other objection to it, he has at least- 
too much taste for such a revolution ” 

Mr. Elliot related that he had lately been in a company ot 
some of the first and most distinguished men of the French 
nation, now fugitives here, and had asked them some questions 
about the new French ministry; they had answered that they 
knew them not even by name till now! “ Think,” cried he, 
“ what a ministry that must be * Suppose a new administration 
formed here of Englishmen of whom we had never before heard 
the names * what statesmen they must be 1 how prepared and 
fitted for government! To begin by bemg at the helm! 

i-Ir Richard Burke related, very comically, vaiious censures 
cast upon his brother, accusing him of being the friend of 
despots, and the abettor of slavery, because he had been shocked 
at the imprisonment of the King of France, and was anxious to 
preserve our own limited monarchy in the same state in which 
it so long had flourished. 

Mr Burke looked half alarmed at his brother’s opening, but, 
when he had finished, he very good-humouredly poured out a 
glass of wme, and, turning to me, said, “ Come, then—here’s- 
slavery for ever!” 

This was well understood, and echoed round the tame with 
hearty laughter 

“This would do for you completely, Mr. Burke,” s&.d-Mrs. 
Crewe, “if it could get into a newspaper! Mr. Burke, they 
would say, has now spoken out; the truth has come to light un¬ 
guardedly, and his real defection from the cause of true liberty 
is acknowledged. I should like to draw up the paragraph *” 

“ And add,” said Mr. Burke, “ the toast was addressed to Mis s. 
Burney, in order to pay court to the Queen!” 

This sport went on till, upon Mr. Elliot’s again mentioning 
France and the rising Jacobins, Mr. Richard Burke loudly gave 
a new toast—“ Come J” cried he, “ here’s confusion to confusion 1 ” 

Mr. Windham, who was gone into Norfolk for the summer. 
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■was frequently mentioned, and always with praise. Mr Burke, 
upon Mr Elliot’s saying something of his being very thin, 
warmly exclaimed, “ He is just as he should be 1 If I were 
Windham this minute, I should not wish to be thinner, noi 
fatter, nor taller, nor shorter, nor any way, nor in anything, 
altered ” 

Some time after, speaking of former days, you may believe 
was struck enough to hear Mr. Burke say to Mrs Crewe, “ I 
wish you had known Mrs Delany! She was a pattern of a per¬ 
fect fine lady, a real fine lady, of other days ! Her manners were 
faultless; her deportment was all elegance, her speech was all 
sweetness, and her air and address all dignity. I always looked 
up to her as the model of an accomplished woman of former 
times.” 

Do you think I heard such a testimony to my beloved 
departed friend unmoved ? 

Afterwards, still to Mrs Crewe, he proceeded to say she had 
been married to Mr. Wycherley, the author. There I ventured 
to interrupt him, and tell him I fancied that must be some great 
mistake, as I had been well acquainted with her history from 
her own mouth He seemed to have heard it from some good 
authority; but I could by no means accede my belief, as her 
real life and memoirs had been so long in my hands, written by 
herself to a certain period, and, for some way, continued by me. 
'This, however, I did not mention. 

When we left the dining-parlour to the gentlemen. Miss 

F- seized my arm, without the smallest previous speech, 

and, with a prodigious Irish brogue, said, “ Miss Burney, I am 
so glad you can’t think to have this favourable opportunity o~ 
making an intimacy with you! I have longed to know you 
ever since I became rational!” 

I was glad, too, that nobody heard her! She made me walk off 
with her m the garden, whither we had adjourned for a stroll, at 
a full gallop, leaning upon my arm, and putting her face close 
to mine, and sputtering at every word from excessive eagerness. 

“ I have the honour to know some of your relations in Ire¬ 
land,” she continued ; “ that is, if they an’t yours, which they 
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are very sorry for, they aie your which is almost the 

same thing. Mr Shirley f.rst lent me * f Veiiu ; and ho was so 
delighted to hear my remarks! Mrv. Shiiley’s a most beautiful, 
creature; she’s grown so large and so big ! and all her daughters, 
arc beautiful; so is all the family. I never saw Captain Phil¬ 
lips, but I dare say he’s beautiful.” 

She is quite a wild Irish girl. 

Presently she talked of Miss Palmer. “ Oh, she loves you 
she cried; “she says she saw you last Sunday, and she never 
was so happy in lier life. She said yon looked sadly.” 

This Miss If -is a handsome girl, and seems very good 

humoured. I imagine lier but just imported, and I doubt not 
but the soft-mannered, and well-bred, and quiet Mrs. Burke will 
soon subdue this exuberance of loquacity. 

l gathered afterwards from Mrs. Crewe, that my curious new 
acquaintance made innumerable inquiries concerning my employ¬ 
ment and office under the Queen. I find many people much dis¬ 
turbed to know whether I had the place of the Duchess of An- 
caster, on one side, or of a chambermaid, on the other. Truth is 
apt to lie betiveen conjectures. 

The party returned with two very singular additions to its 
number—Lord Loughborough, and Mr. and Mrs. Erskme. They 
have villas at Hampstead, and were met m the walk; Mr 
Erskme else would not, probably, have desired to meet Mr. 
Burke, who openly in the House of Commons asked him if he 
knew what friendship meant, when he pretended to call him, 
Mr. Burke, his friend ? 

There was an evident disunion of the cordiality of the party 
from this time. My father, Mr. Richard Burke, his nephew, and 
Mr. Elliot entered into some general discourse; Mr. Burke took 
up a volume of Boileau, and read aloud, though to himself, and' 
with a pleasure that soon made him seem to forget all intruders; 
Lord Loughborough joined Mrs. Burke, and Mr. Erskine, seating 
himself next to Mrs Crewe, engrossed her entirely, yet talked 
loud enough for all to hear who were not engaged themselves. 

Por me, I sat next Mrs. Erskine, who seems much a woman of 
the world, for she spoke with me just as freely, and readily, and 
easily as if we had been old friends. 
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Mr. Erskme enumerated all his avocations to Mrs. Crewe, and, 
amongst others, mentioned, very calmly, having to plead against. 
Mr. Crewe upon a manor business m Cheshire. Mrs Crewe 
hastily and alarmed, interrupted him, to inquire what he meant, 
and what might ensue to Mr. Crewe 9 “ Oh, nothing hut the loss 
of the lordship upon that spot,*’ he coolly answered, “ but I don’t 
know that it will be given against lnm. I only know I shall 
have three hundred pounds for it ” 

Mrs. Crewe looked thoughtful; and Mr. Erskme then began 
to speak of the new Association for Reform, by the friends of the 
people, headed by Messrs. Grey and Sheridan, and sustained by 
Mr Eox, and openly opposed by Mr. ‘Windham, as well as Mr 
Buike. He said much of the use they had made of his name 
though he had never yet been to the society; and I began to 
understand that he meant to disavow it; but presently lie added, 
“ I don’t know whether I shall ever attend—I have so much to 
do—so little time, however, the people must be supported.” 

“ Pray, will you tell me,” said Mrs Crewe, dryly, “ what you 
mean by the people 9 I never knew.” 

He looked surprised, but evaded any answer, and soon after 
took his leave, with his wife, who seems by no means to admire 
him as much as he admires himself, if I may judge by short 
odd speeches which dropped from her. The eminence of Mr. 
Erskme seems all for public life; m private, his excessive ego¬ 
tisms undo him. 

Lord Loughborough instantly took his seat next to Mrs. 
Crewe; and presently related a speech which Mr. Ersldne has 
lately made at some public meeting, and which he opened to 
this effect:—“ As to me, gentlemen, I have some title to give my 
opinions freely Would you know what my title is derived 
from ? I challenge any man to inquire! If he ask my birth,— 
its genealogy may dispute with kings! If my wealth, it is all 
for winch I have time to hold out my hand! If my talents,— 
Ho! of those, gentlemen, I leave you to judge for yourselves >” 
Put I have now tune for no more upon this day, except that 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke, m making their exit, gave my father and 
me the most cordial invitation to Beaconsfield in the course of 
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the summer or autumn. And, indeed, I should delight to 
accept it. 

Mrs. Crewe, my father, and myself spent the evening together 
a little m talking politics, when she gave me the pleasure to hear 
her say Mr. Windham was looked up to by all parties, for his 
principles as much as for his abilities We read Rogers's sweet 
poem on Memory,* and some other tilings, and retired m very 
serene good humour, I believe, with one another. 

Friday, June 22nd— Mrs. Crewe took my father and myself 
to see the Hampstead lions. We went to Caen Wood, to see the 
house and pictures. Poor Lord Mansfield has not been down¬ 
stairs, the housekeeper told us, for the last four years; yet she 
asserts he is by no means superannuated, and frequently sees his 
very intimate friends, and seldom refuses to be consulted by any 
lawyers. He was particularly connected with my revered Mrs. 
Delany, and I felt melancholy upon entering his house to recol¬ 
lect how often that beloved lady had planned carrying thither 

Miss P-and myself, and how often we had been invited by 

Miss Murrays, my Lord’s nieces. I asked after those ladies, and 
left them my respects. I heard they were upstairs with Lord 
Mansfield, whom they never left. 

Many tlnngs m this house were interesting, because historical, 
but I fancy the pictures, at least, not to have much other recom¬ 
mendation. A portrait of Pope, by himself, I thought extremely 
curious. It is very much in the style of most of Jervas’s own 
paintings. They told us that, after the burning of Lord Mans¬ 
field’s house in town, at the time of Lord G. Gordon’s riots, thou¬ 
sands came to inquire if this original portrait was preserved 
Luckily it was at Caen Wood. 

We spent a good deal of time in the library, and saw first 
editions of almost all Queen Anne's Classics, and lists of sub¬ 
scribers to Pope’s “ Iliad,” and many such matters, all enlivening 
to some comer or other of the memory. 

We then drove through Lord Southampton’s park, and some 
other beautiful grounds m the neighbourhood. 

We spent the rest of the day quite free from interruption, and 
* “ The Pleasures of Memory,” by Samuel Rogers, then newly published 
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sociably, rationally, and pleasantly. Mrs Crewe obligingly pro¬ 
mised ns the loan, for reading, of a novel begun by her mother 
Mrs Greville, and left m her hands unfinished. 

The next day Mrs Crewe brought us to her house in town, 
where we made regulations for seeing sights some day m the next 
week, and then finished our very agreeable visit 

Mrs. Crewe sent us the little novel the next day. It is merely 
a fragment, but has much spirit, knowledge of human nature, and 
gaiety of idea in most of its parts. As a whole we cannot judge 
it, but I think it would not have gone on improving, as the latter 
part begins already to seem spun; yet this latter contains a story 
highly pathetic, and which no one could well read without tears 
There is much merit and much entertainment, and here and there 
are masterly strokes: but Mrs Greville, like Mrs. Thrale, seems 
to me rather adapted for shining m episodes and detached pieces 
than m any regular and long work. And I believe this owing 
to writing on as things arise, without any arranged plan to pursue 
and bring to bear. 

June 27tii —My father took me again to Mrs Crewe, in 
Grosvenor-street. I had infinite pleasure m giving warm praise 
to the little novel, and discrimmating the parts and passages 
which seem most worthy admiration I saw the really fond 
daughter in her look of listening; and when we were broken in 
upon by the entrance of Mr. Pelham, she just named lnm and 
me to one another, and then said, " You must excuse me, Mr. 
Pelham—but I am upon a subject I cannot drop.—You think 
then—such a character—such a passage,”—&c., &c. And then 
she finished with “ Oh dear! what would one give, you would go 
on with it!” 

She spoke this with an eagerness which seldom breaks out, 
but which heightened her beauty indescribably. 

Mr Pelham smiled his approbation of the idea, and internally 
smiled also, I doubt not, at sight of my phiz, for certainly I 
did at lus! He is another of the managers! And we have seen 
one another so very often without speech, introduction, or even 
knowledge of each other's names, that the meeting, like that I 
had with Mr. Elliot, had something in it almost comic—our faces 
were so familiar, and our voices so strange to each other 
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We now set out for Long Acre, to see Lord Macartney’s 
chariots for the Emperor of China Mrs. Crewe is particularly 
interested in all that belongs to this embassy, both because her 
son will accompany it, and because Lord Macartney is her 
intimate friend, as well as near relation. I leave to the news¬ 
papers your description of these superb carriages. 

We next proceeded to the Shakespeare Gallery, which I had 
never seen And here we met with an adventure that finished 
our morning’s excursions. 

There was a lady in the first room, dressed rather singularly, 
quite alone, and extremely handsome, who was parading about 
with a nosegay in her hand, which she frequently held to her 
nose, m a manner that was evidently calculated to attract notice. 
We therefore passed on to the inner room, to avoid her Here 
we had but just all taken our stand opposite different pictures, 
when she also entered, and, coming pretty close to my father, 
smiled at her flowers with a sort of ecstatic eagerness, and then 
let them fall My father picked them up, and gravely presented 
them to her. She curtseyed to the ground m receiving them, and 
presently crossed over the room, and, brushing past Mrs. Crewe, 
seated herself immediately by her elbow. Mrs. Crewe, not 
admiring this familiarity, moved away, giving her at the same 
time a look of dignified distance that was almost petrifying. 

It did not prove so to this lady, who presently followed her to 
the next picture, and, sitting as close as she could to where 
Mrs. Crewe stood, began smgmg various quick passages, without 
words or connexion. 

I -saw Mrs. Crewe much alarmed, and advanced to stand by 
her, meaning to whisper her that we had better leave the room; 
and this idea was not cheeked by seeing that the flowers were 
artificial. 

By the looks we interchanged we soon mutually said, “This is 
a mad woman.” We feared irritating her by a sudden flight, but 
gently retreated, and soon got quietly into the large room; when 
she bounced up with a great noise, and, throwing the veil of her 
bonnet back, as if fighting it* she looked after us, pointing at 
Mrs. Crewe. 
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Seriously frightened, Mrs. Crewe seized my father’s arm, and 
hurried up two or three steps into a small apartment Here 
Mrs Crewe, addressing herself to an elderly gentleman, asked if 
he could inform the people below that a mad woman was terri¬ 
fying the company; and while he was receiving her commission 
with the most profound respect, and with an evident air of 
admiring astonishment at her beauty, we heard a rustling, and, 
looking round, saw the same figure hastily striding after us, and 
in an instant at our elbows. 

Mrs Crewe turned quite pale, it was palpable she was the 
object pursued, and she most civilly and meekly articulated, “ I 
beg your pardon, ma’am,” as she hastily passed her, and hurried 
down the steps. 

We were going to run for our lives, when Miss Townshend 
whispered Mrs. Crewe it was only Mrs. Wells the actress, and 
said she was certainly only performing vagaries to try effect, 
which she was quite famous for doing. 

It would have been food for a painter to have seen Mrs Crewe* 
during this explanation. All her terror instantly gave way to 
indignation; and scarcely any pencil could equal the high vivid 
glow of her cheeks. To find herself made the object of game to- 
the burlesque humour of a bold player, was an indignity she 
could not brook, and her mind was immediately at work how to> 
assist herself against such unprovoked and unauthorised effron¬ 
tery 

The elderly gentleman who, with great eagerness, had followed! 
Mrs. Crewe, accompanied by a young man who was of Ins party, 
requested more particularly her commands; but before Mrs. 
Crewe’s astonishment and resentment found words, Mrs. Wells, 
singing, and throwing herself into extravagant attitudes, again 
rushed down the steps, and fixed her eyes on Mrs. Crewe. 

This, however, no longer served her purpose. Mrs. Crewe 
fixed her in return, and with a firm, composed, commanding air 
and look that, though it did not make this strange creature re¬ 
treat, somewhat disconcerted her for a few minutes. 

‘She then presently affected a violent coughing—such a one as 
almost shook the room; though such a forced and unnatural 
noise as rather resembled howlinor than a enld 
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This over, and perceiving Mrs. Crewe still steadily keeping hei 
ground, she had the courage to come up to us, and, with a flippant 
air, said to the elderly gentleman, “ Pray, sir, wdl you tell me 
what it is o’clock 

He looked vexed to "be called a moment from looking at Mrs 
Crewe, and, with a forbidding gravity, answered her—“ About 
two” 

“No offence, I hope, sir cried she, seeing him turn eagerly 
from her. 

He bowed without looking at her, and she strutted away, still, 
however, keeping m sight, and playing various tricks, her eyes 
perpetually turned towards Mrs. Crewe, who as regularly met 
them, with an expression such as might have turned a sol ter 
culprit to stone 

Our cabal was again renewed, and Mrs. Crewe again told this 
gentleman to make known to the proprietors of the gallery that 
this person was a nuisance to the company, when, suddenly re- 
approachmg us, she called out, “ Sir! sir!” to the younger of our 
new protectors. 

He coloured, and looked much alarmed, but only bowed. 

“ Pray, sir,” cried she, “ what’s o’clock 

ne looked at his watch, and answered 

“ You don’t take it ill, I hope, sir ?” she cried. 

He only bowed 

" I do no harm, sir,” said she; " I never bite 

The poor young man looked aghast, and bowed lower; but 
Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself to the elder, said aloud, “ I beg 
you, sir, to go to Mr. Boydell ; you may name me to him—Mrs. 
Crewe.” 

Mrs. Wells at this walked away, yet still in sight. 

“ You may tell him what has happened, sir, m all our names. 
You may tell him Miss Burney-” 

“ 0 no !” cried I, in a horrid fright, “ I beseech I may not be 
named! And, indeed, ma’am, it may be better to let it all alone. 
It will do no good, and it may all get into the newspapers.” 

“ And if it does,” cried Mrs. Crewe, “ what is it to us ? We 
have done nothing; we have given no offence, and made no dis- 
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turbance This person has frightened ns all wilfully, and utterly 
without provocation, and now she can frighten us no longer, she 
would brave us. Let her tell her own story, and how will it 
harm us 

“ Still,” cried I, “ I must always fear being brought into any 
newspaper cabals. Let the fact be ever so much against her, 
she will think the circumstances all to her honour if a paragraph 
comes out beginning ‘ Mrs Crewe and Mrs Wells ’ ” 

Mrs. Crewe lilced this sound as little as I should have liked 
it in placing my own name where I put hers. She hesitated a 
little what to do, and we all walked downstairs, where instantly 
this bold woman followed us, paraded up and down the long shop 
with a dramatic air while our group was in conference, and then, 
sittmg down at the clerk’s desk, and calling m a footman, she de¬ 
sired him to wait while she wrote a note. 

She scribbled a few lines, and read aloud her direction, f To 
Mr. Topham ” and giving the note to the man, said, “ Tell your 
master that is something to make him laugh. Bid him not send 
to the press till I see him ” 

Now as Mr Topham* is the editor of “ The World,” and noto¬ 
riously her protector, as her having his footman acknowledged, 
this looked rather serious, and Mrs. Crewe began to partake of 
my alarm. She therefore, to my infinite satisfaction, told her 
new friend that she desired he would name no names, but merely 
mention that some ladies had been frightened. 

I was very glad indeed to gain this point, and the good gentle¬ 
man seemed enchanted with any change that occasioned a longer 
discourse. 

We then got into Mrs. Crewe’s carriage, and not tall then 
would this facetious Mrs. Wells quit the shop. And she walked 
in sight, dodging us, and playing antics of a tragic sort of gesture, 

Edward. Topham was the son of Dr Top^im, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court at York He received a regular education, first at Eton, and after¬ 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, on quitting which latter place he 
entered the Guards and attained the rank of Major He for some years 
filled the equivocal positiou of a man of wit and fashion about town,” m 
which character he obtained the mateiials for liis fashionable paper entitled 
“ The Woild.” He died m 1820. 
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tilL -we drove out of her power to keep up with us. What a 
strange creature» 

Mr. Arthur Young to Miss Bu/rney. 

Biadfield Farm, June 18fch, 1793 

What a plaguy business ’tis to take up one’s pen to write to a 
person who is constantly moving m a vortex of pleasure, brilli¬ 
ancy, and wit—whose movements and connexions are, as it, were, 
m another world' One knows not how to manage the matter 
with such folks, till you find by a little approximation and fric¬ 
tion of tempers and things that they are mortal, and no more than 
good sort of people in the main, only garnished with something 
we do not possess ourselves. Now, then, the consequence— 

Only three pages to write, and one lost m introduction! To the 
matter at last. 

It seemeth that you make a journey to Norfolk. Now do ye 
.see, if you do not give a call on the farmer, and examine his ram, 
(an old acquaintance), his bull, his lambs, calves, and crops, he 
will say but one thing of you—that you are fit for a court, but 
not for a farm, and there is more happiness to be found among 
my rooks than m the midst of all the princes and princesses of 
Golconda I would give an hundred pound to see you married 
to a farmer that never saw London, with plenty of poultry rang¬ 
ing in a few green fields, and flowers and shrubs disposed where 
they should be, around a cottage, and not around a breakfast- 
Toom in Portman-square, fading in eyes that know not to admire 
-them. In honest truth now, let me request your company here. 
It will give us all infinite pleasure. You are habituated to admi- 
-ration, but you shall have here what is much better—the friend¬ 
ship of those who loved you long before the world admired you 
>Come, and make old friends happy. 

A. Young. 


Mr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Burney. 

Cypeuham, June 28th, 1792. 

My Dear Madam, —Any intimation from you will have a 
•great weight with me, as well as from your brother, whose ex- 
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tensive learning I well' know; and for whom I have all due 
regard. Mr. Porson’s ease has been agitated among some persons 
in these parts who are acquainted with his literary merit, and 
wish well to him on that account; and it shall be my endeavour 
to promote his interest whenever I see any opportunity. When 
Sir George Baker made his collection for the benefit of Mr. P., 

I always threw in my mite, and always wished to have him more 
effectually benefited. You may therefore depend upon my ac¬ 
ceding to the general subscription of £10, and, if I have any 
chance interest, employing it in his favour. 

I am going to publish at large the little treatise which you 
were so very good as to accept. This has been determined upon in 
consequence of many solicitations and of letters from persons of 
rank: who, however, I little thought would have been interested 
about religion. As there are some few variations in the new 
impression, I shall beg of you to let me have the present copy 
returned, and another more correct shall be sent for your kind ac¬ 
ceptance, and one also for the acceptance of your brother. :; I print 
seven hundred and fifty copies, and the whole profit of the im¬ 
pression I purpose to present to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel—some few Copies excepted, which I shall give 
away to my select friends. As the whole is designed for a 
charity, I should be glad to have those select friends, and all my 
friends, promote the sale as far as their influence can prevail! 

The times are alarming, but I hope God will please to preserve 
his Church, and maintain for us our excellent constitution. One 
great article of assurance is the general love of the King; for 
there are those who abound with wickedness and slander, yet the 
general turn of the nation is to affection and loyalty. May 
Heaven long preserve those excellent personages whom you love 
and I love, and for whose happiness I shall ever be solicitous. 

I am, 

My dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

Jacob Biiyant. 


I began, <or rather returned, a new visiting acquaintance in 
Xady Hesketh, whom I have long and often met at other houses. 
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She is a well informer!, well-bred, sensible woman; somewhat 
too precise and stiff, but otherwise agreeable. 

Charles, onr new doctor, has set on foot a subscription which 
gives me great pleasure. It is for his very learned friend Mr. 
Porson, a man of the first-rate erudition, he tells me, in Europe. 
His promising talents drew him m childhood from obscurity, 
and he received a learned education by a liberal contribution of 
learned men, under the patronage of Sir George Raker Since 
this, sundry circumstances, too long for paper, have occasioned 
his being suddenly left at large without a guinea » This sub¬ 
scription is intended to amount to about £1,400, which is to be 
laid out in an annuity for his life. It is not designed as his 
whole support, for his talents will be still his fortune; but to 
enable him to exercise them liberally, and not to write for daily 
bread. Mr. Raines, master of the Charter House, Charles’s late 
competitor, and two others whom I forget, are joint agents and 
collectors with Charles m this very laudable business. It has 
been undertaken, and is still conducted, unknown to Mr Porson. 

The four agents each subscribed £50, for they are all close and 
intimate and attached friends to Mr. Porson. Mr. Windham has 
given Charles £25 towards it from himself, and the same sum from 
Lord Spencer. I have myself had the pleasure to procure £10 
from my good Mr. Bryant. The subscription is now nearly com¬ 
pleted. They have been as successful as active, and applied 
only to the rich and learned—that is, those who can spare the 
money, and appreciate its destination. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 

Diary continued—Miss Knight’s “ Dinarbas”— Eeeall of the English Am¬ 
bassador from France—Coiresrondeuce—Miss Palmer ami Lmd Inchi- 
qum—Mis. Phillips to Miss' Buiney—Aniv.il of French. Emigrant 
Noblesse—Miss Burney to Di Burne\—The lieign of Terror—A Meet¬ 
ing with Old Fnend«s—The Due de Liancoiut—Early Incident of the 
Piench Devolution—Anecdotes of the Due de Liantoiut— Ills Perils 
and Escape fiom Prance—Tlio Due do la Bochefoucault—Mulanie de 
Genlis—Her singular Establishment at Buiy St Edmunds—The Duke 
of Oileans—A Day with the Duede Liancoiut—IDs Character of Fiench 
Liteiaiy Ladies—The Duke of Beaufort—Jacob Bi^ant to Mu* Buiney 
—Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney, describing the Fiendi Colony at Mickle- 
ham—The Due do Montmoiency—Marquise de la Clnitie— Count de 
Naibonne—Chevalier d’Arblay—His Anecdotes of Lafayette—M. de 
Jaucourt and the National Assembly—Madame de Stael—Her Couduet 
during tlie Deign of Terror—M. Gnaidm d’Eimenonville—Meitm— 
Coiidorcet—M. Sica “d— A Day with the Emigres—A Komanee of Beal 
Life—Treatnirnt of Lafajetto m Prison— Miss Burney to Mrs. Phillips— 
MM Malouet and de Chauvelm—lJolkham—Mrs. Coke—Mrs. Phillips 
to M^s Ih.'iuw—Idovomeut of the Emigres—M. Talleyrand—Progiess 
of +he Revolution—U. de la Ch&tre—Hu Adventures and Escapes—'3 be 
Boyn 1 ,t A rmy—Miss Burney to Mrs. Locke—Precarious State of Eng¬ 
land -Conduct of Fox auil Grey—Keformeis Fifty Years ago—Trial of 
Lo i ( XV L—D uelling among the Enngi 6s. 

Jul ,—I have kept no memorandums of this month, which I 
spent chiefly with our dear Etty, in Titclifield Street. Its history, 
though both pleasant and interesting, is not for paper, and there¬ 
fore I now glide past it. 

One whole day I spent in it with Mrs. Matthew Montagu 
alone, except for her fine five babies, the eldest not quite five years 
of age! It was a domestic and pleasant day, and confirmed my 
good opinion and regard for this amiable and very cultivated 
VOL. in. 28 
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woman. My old friend, her husband, was gone to the north, to 
forward addresses to our dear King, upon his proclamation. 

Dr. Shepherd explained to me the motive of my receiving 
from Miss Knight her “ Marcus Flamimus ” : it was in conse- 
sequence of her hearing that I had recommended the perusal of her 
“ Dinarbas ” to the Princesses. “ Dmarbas " is dedicated to the 
Queen, who had put it into my hands before she had read it, for 
some account of its merits. I am sure their Royal Highnesses 
could read nothing more chastely fitted for them. 

Our ambassador is recalled from France: Russia has declared 
war against that wretched kingdom. But it may defy all out¬ 
ward enemies to prove in any degree destructive m comparison 
with its lawless and barbarous inmates. We shall soon have no 
authentic accounts from Pans, as no English are expected to 
remain after the Ambassador, and no French will dare to write, 
m such times of pillage, what may cany them “ a la, lanterne” 


Miss Burney to Mrs. -, 

Chelsea College, July 5th, 1792 

I must rejoice to see such long letters from my dearest M_, 

so much in her old and early style of openness and communica¬ 
tion, little as I can rejoice to think of her so distant, or to see 
her sympathy in that point. However, though we must take the 
world as it is, filled with contrarieties, pain balancing pleasure, 
and evil hovering over good, we must not, we need not, I 
trust, resist the consolations of kindness for disturbances which 
we owe neither to misconduct nor to folly. Amongst these 
stands separation from friends; and though such indulgence of 
sorrow as lessens our exertions in the duties of hfe is blameable 
and selfish, there can surely be neither crime nor reproach in 
moderate regret, even though it should be constant. Certainly 
those who in early life have formed no friendships that filing to 
their growing, and wear unwasted to their later years, can be ill 
deserving to excite regard in others; for the heart that can be 
shut up in the first youth must be wanting in all gifts of social 
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participation for every period of existence I mii't therefore, 
without impeachment oi contentment or of conscience, continue 
to lament, and to hear lamented, the distance which situation 
places between us. 

I am much better again in health, my dear friend I rejoice 
your huh* ones arc wed. Do you get at all stouter yourself ? 
Do you diink goat's milk ? Docs your place improve m beauty 
about you ? Who are your t wclve visitiug houses ? Wh ether 
you like them or not, give me some idea by whom you are sur¬ 
rounded. 

Madame de Genlis, now Madame Brulard, is in England, hut 
I have not seen her. She seemed to me, when here last, one of 
the most fascinating and well-informed of women: but such 
tales are now circulated to her disadvantage that 1 am not 
ambitious of her notice, and therefore I rejoice she has not re¬ 
newed onr acquaintance. Yet, till of late, I was disposed both 
to love and reverence her; and even now, her wo'rks are all so 
highly framed to do her honour, that should I meet with any 
one friend who would vindicate her, I feel ready to disbelieve, in 
her favour, a thousand foes. Your ideas and anticipations may 
be just, but they may, also, do her wrong; I would not, ther& 
fore, take from her the power of showing a firmer mind in mere 
expectation of a weaker. 

Adieu, my ever dear friend—Heaven Mess you! 

E. B. 


« Miss Palmer married Lord Inchiquin, and I wrote her my good 
wishes, which she answered with an affectionate invitation to 
introduce me to her lord, and a warm avowal of her happiness. 
I heartily hope it may be permanent. 

I spared a few moments—not more—to meet Mrs. Chaprne 
at Mrs Orel's one evening, and to meet Mr. Smelt and Mrs. 
Cholmley another. The two latter I know not when I may hope 
to see again; they are now gone to settle in the north, and have 
relinquished entirely their beautiful little house at Kew. I am 
very sorry. Mrs. Chapone, who seems unalterable, I may yet. 
hope to meet often. 


«>o_o 
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Mr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Barney. 

Cype&ham, near Windsor, August 7th, 1792. 

Dear Madam, —When I come to town, which will he probably 
soon, it shall be my fiist business to wait on you, and to beg 
your acceptance of a copy from the new impression of my 
Treatise “ On the Truth of the Christian Religion; ” and if I 
should have the misfortune, a third time, not to meet with you, 
still this mark of my true esteem shall be left, and will meet, I 
hope, with a favourable reception. 

I am purchasing a house in town—which news, however 
private and limited, had not escaped the knowledge of some 
whose wonderful comprehension and memory scarcely anything 
within their verge, however minute, escapes. I was, with great 
condescension and much easy wit, rallied, as having certainly 
views of hymeneal connexions; or, in the more common phrase¬ 
ology of the world, as being determined to—alter my condition. 
That I entertain some prospect of an alteration is certain; but 
it is such a change as must be expected by a person at my very 
advanced term of hfe. 

I told you that the pretty dog Hector, which I presented to a 
most lovely little Princess, is dead, and I am commanded to 
procure another, as the misfortune is said to have been attended 
with many tears and a great regret. A lady of quality has 
offered me a female for this purpose, whose name is Flirt. Will 
it not be a degradation, after such an heroic title, to offer an 
animal’ of so mean and vulgar an appellation, far inferior to 
Miss, and barely equivalent to Coquet and Gipsy ? I have no 
book, either ancient or modern, to v hick I can apply for informa¬ 
tion. You may possibly ease my doubts by saying, Change the 
name, if a change be requisite, and for Flirt read^ Flora, and 
then all will be well. 

This inquiry may perhaps be of as much importance as many 
that have been agitated, such as these—whether the sea be free 
to all, or .shut 2 whether men originally are equal or unequal 2 
whether war be natural or unnatural 2 add to these, the disputes 
about the rights of men, to which I subjoin—the rights of fools. 
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Tlie last of these has not been sufficiently considered, and a very 
large body of respectable persons, including idiots, naturals, 
simpletons, changelings, &c., have been passed over with too 
little notice You will perhaps think me prejudiced m favour 
of a society to which I may possibly be m some degree allied, 
and bring this rhapsody in full proof of your opinion, 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Your most sincere and 

affectionate humble servant, 

Jacob Bryant. 

Monday, September 24th. —We set out for Halstead, in 
Essex,—our Etty, her lovely Marianne, and I; and there we 
were most affectionately welcomed by Mrs Hawkins, and by il 
caro sposo Sophia skipped with joy, and Cecilia was all smiles, 
grace, and enchantment. 

Our time was almost all corroded by the”general alarm for the 
political safety of all manner of people; the successes of the 
fiends of France filled us with incessant horror, and the necessity 
of guarding against the contagion of plunder and equality, 
amongst the poor and the wicked, or the duped and the dupers, 
occupied us perpetually. 


Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney 

Mickleliam, September, 1792. 

We shall shortly, I believe, have a little colony of unfortunate 
(or rather, fortunate, since here they are safe) French noblesse 
in our neighbourhood Sunday evening Itavely informed Mr. 
Locke that two or three families had joined to take Jenkinson’s 
house, Jumper Hall, and that another family had taken a small 
house at Westhumble, which the people very reluctantly let, 
upon the Christian-like supposition that, being nothing but 
French papishes, they would never pay. Our dear Mr. Locke, 
while this was agitating, sent word to the landlord that he would 
be answerable for the rent, however, before this message arrived. 
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the family ■were admitted. The man said they had pleaded very 
hard indeed, and said, if ho did but know ihe distress they had 
been in, he would not hesitate. 

This house is taken by Madame do Broglie, daughter of the 
Marechal, who is m the army with the Trench Princes; or, 
rather, wife to his son, Victor Broglie, till very lately General 
of one of the Trench armies, and at present disgraced, and fled 
nobody knows where. This poor lady came over in an open 
boat, with a son younger than my Embury, and was fourteen 
hours at sea. She has other ladies with her, and gentlemen, 
and two little girls, who had been sent to England some weeks 
ago, they are all to lodge in a sort of cottage, containing only a 
kitchen and parlour on the ground floor. 

I long to offer them my house, and have been much gratified 
by finding Mr. Locke immediately determined to visit them, his 
taking this step will secure them the civilities, at least, of the 
other neighbours. 

At Jenkmson’s are—la Marquise de la Chatre, whose husband 
is with the emigrants; her son; M. de TTarbonne, lately Ministre 
de la Guerre, M. de Montmorency; Charles or Theodore Lameth; 
Jaucourt; and one or two more, whose names I have iorgotten, 
are either arrived to-day, or expected. I feel infinitely interested 
for all these persecuted persons. Pray tell me whatever you 
hear of M. de Liancourt, &c. Heaven bless you! 


idiss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

Halstead, October 2nd, ’92. 

My dearest Padre, — I have just got your dnection, in a 
letter from my mother, and an account that you seem to be m 
health and spirits; so now I think it lugh time to let you know 
a little about some of your daughters, lest you should forget you 
have any such incumbrances. 

In the first place, two of them, Esther and F. B., had a safe 
and commodious journey hithei, m the midst of pattering showers 
and cloudy skies, making up as well as they could for the defi* 
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ciencies of the elements by the dulcet lecreation of the concord 
of sweet sounds; not from tablets and harps, but from the har¬ 
mony of hearts with tongues. 

In the second place, a third of them, Charlotte F., writes word 
her caro sposo lias continued very tolerably well this last fort¬ 
night, and that she still desires to receive my visit accordnig to 
the first appointment. 

In the third place, a fourth of them, Sarah, is living upon 
French pohtics and with French fugitives, at Bradfield, where 
she seems perfectly satisfied with foreign forage. 

In the fourth place, Susanna, another of them, sends cheering 
histones of herself and her tribe, though she concludes them with 
a sig hin g ejaculation of “ I wish I chd not know there was such 
a country as France >” 

So much for your daughters. 

Mr. Hawkins’s house is pleasantly situated, and all that 
belongs to its mistress is nearly perfect. Even its master is 
more to my gusto than I have ever known him before, for he is 
engaged m writing notes for answers to Paine, Mackintosh, 
house, Priestley, Price, and a score more of Mr. Burke’s incendi¬ 
ary antagomsts. I wish to spirit him on to collect them into a 
pamphlet and give them to the public, but he is doubtful if it 
would not mvolve him in some heavy expense. I rather think 
the contrary, for he has really written well, and with an anima¬ 
tion that his style of conversation had not made me expect. It 
is impossible to be under the roof of an English clergyman, and 
to witness his powers of making leisure useful, elegant, and 
happy, without continual internal reference to the miserable con¬ 
trast of the unhappy clergy of Franco. 

To-day’s papers teem with the promise of great ancl decisive 
victories to the arms of the Duke of Brunswick. I tremble for 
the dastardly revenge menaced to the most injured King of 
France and his family. I dare hardly wish the advance and 
success of the combined armies, in the terror of such conse¬ 
quences. Yet the fate and future tranquillity of all Europe 
seem inevitably involved in the prosperity or the failure of this 
expedition. The depression or encouragement it must give to 
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political adventurers, who, at all times, can stimulate the rabble 
to what they please, will surely spread tar, deep, and wide, ac¬ 
cording to the event of French experiment upon the minds, man¬ 
ners, and powers of men, and the feasibility of expunging all 
past experience, for the purpose of treating the world as if it 
were created yesterday, and every man, woman, and child were 
let loose to act from their immediate suggestion, without refer¬ 
ence to what is past, or sympathy m anything that is present, or 
precaution for whatever is to come. It seems, in truth, no longer 
the cause of nations alone, but of individuals: not a dispute for 
a form of government, but for a condition of safety. 

Ever and ever most dutifully and 

affectionately your 

F,B 

Friday, Octobfr 5th — I left Halstead, and set off, alone, for 
Bradfield Hall, which was but one stage of nineteen miles dis¬ 
tant 

Sarah, who was staying with her aunt, Mrs Young, expected 
me, and came running out before the chaise stopped at the door, 
and Mr Young following, with both hands full K of French news¬ 
papers. He welcomed me with all his old spirit and impetuosity, 
exclaiming his house never had been so honoured since its foun¬ 
dation, nor ever could be again, unless I re-visited it in my way 
bach, even though all England came in the mean time! 

Do you not know him well, my Susan, by this opening rhodo- 
montade ? 

“ But where, cried he, “ is Hetty ? 0 that Hetty! Why did 
you not bring her with you q That wonderful creature ! I have 
half a mind to mount horse, and gallop to Halstead to claim her! 
What is there there to merit her q What land of animals have 
you left her with ? Anything capable of understanding her V 

During this we mounted upstairs, into the dining-room. Here 
all looked cold and comfortless, and no Mrs Young appeared. I 
inquired for her, and heard that her youngest daughter, Miss 
Patty, had just had a fall from her horse, which had bruised her 
face, and occasioned much alarm. 
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The rest of the day we spoke only of Trench politics Mr. 
Young* is a severe penitent of his democratic principles, and has 
lost even all pity for the Constituant Revolutionnaires, who 
had “ taken him m ” hy their doctrines, hut cured him by their 
practice, and who “ ought better to have known what they were 
about before they presumed to enter into action ” 

Even the Due de Liancourt, who was then in a small house at 
Buiy, merited, he said, all the personal misfortunes that had be¬ 
fallen him “ I have real obligations to lum,” he added, “ and 
therefore I am anxious to show him any respect, and do lum any 
service, m Ins present reverse of fortune; but he has brought it 
all on himself, and, what is worse, on his country ” 

He wrote lum, however, a note to invite him to dinner the 
next day. The Duke wrote an answer, that he lamented exces¬ 
sively being engaged to meet Lord Euston, and dine with the 
Bury aldermen 

I must now tell you the history of this poor Duke’s arriving 
in England, for it involves a revival of loyalty—an effort to make 
some amends to his unhappy sovereign for the misery into which 
he, had largely contributed to plunge him—which, with me, has 
made Ins peace for ever. 

But first I should tell, he was the man who almost compelled 
the every-way 7 deluded Louis to sanction the National Assembly 
by his presence when first it resisted his orders The Queen and 
all her party were strongly against the measure, and prophesied 
it would be the ruin of Ins authority; but the Duke, highly 
ambitious of fame, as Mr Young describes lum, and willing to 
sacrifice everythmg to the new systems then pervading all Trance, 
suddenly rushed into Ins closet, upon the privilege of being one 
of the five or seven Pairs de Trance who have that licence, and, 

* Aiihur Young war. the son of a learned divine who held a prebendnl 
Stall in Canterbury Cathedral. He was bom m 1741, and nearly the whole 
of lus long hte was devoted to studies and pursuits connected with the 
improvement of English agriculture. He first became known to the world 
in 1770, by the publication of a useful work called “ The Tamer’s Calendar." 
•Subsequently he established and conducted a periodical entitled tl Annals 
of Aguculture.” These publications attracted the attention of the Govern* 
meut; and he was employed to obtain information for them throughout 
the country. 
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with a strong and forcible eloquence, declared nothing but his 
concession would save the nation from a civil war, while his 
entering, unarmed, into the National Assembly, would make him 
be regarded for ever as the father and saviour of his people, and 
secure him the powerful sovereignty of the grateful hearts of all 
his subjects. 

He succeeded, and the rest is public. 

Certainly he can never recollect this incident, with whatever 
good or even noble sentiments he had been wrought up to it, 
without the severest pain. What might have been the event of 
an opposite conduct, no one can tell; but it is difficult to figure 
to the most terrible imagination anything so dreadful, anything 
indeed not better than what happened. Mr Young is persuaded 
that, but for this manoeuvre of the Duke, and some similar acts 
of his first associates, none of these evils would have come to 
pass: M. de Calonne’s conciliatory articles would have been 
agreed to by the King and the people, and the government 
gradually have been amended, and blood and villany have looked 
another way. 

This incident, which I have here mentioned, has set all the 
Coblentz parly utterly and for ever against the Duke He had 
been some time m extreme'anguish for the unhappy King, whose 
ill-treatment on the 20th of June, 1792, reached him while com¬ 
mandant at Rouen. He then first began to see that the Monarch 
or the Jacobins must inevitably fall, and he could scarce support 
the prospect of ultimate danger threatening the former. I have 
since been told, by a gentleman then at Rouen, that he was never 
surprised m his room, at that period, but he was found mordant 
his fist, and in action of desperation. Ah!—well he might! 

When the news reached him of the bloody 10th of August, a 
plan which for some time he had been forming, of gaining over 
Ins regiment to the service of the King, was rendered abortive. 
Yet all his officers except one had promised to join m any enter¬ 
prise for their insulted master. He had hoped to get the King 
to Rouen under this protection, as I gather, though this matter 
has never wholly transpired. But the King could not be per¬ 
suaded to trust any one. How should he ?—especially a Revo- 
lutionnaire ? 
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No time now was to be lost, and, in his first impetuosity of 
rage and despair, he instantly summoned his officers and his 
troops; and, m the midst of them all, upon the parade or place 
of assembling, he took off Ins hat, and called out aloud “ Vive le 
Koi 

His officers echoed the sound, all but one 1 —yet not a soldier 
joined. Again he waved his liat, and louder and louder called 
out, “ Vive le Eoi I” And then every soldier repeated it after 
him. 

Enchanted with hope, he felt one exulting moment, when this 
single dissentient officer called out aloud, as soon as the loyal cry 
was over, “As an officer of the Nation I forbid this!—Vive la 
Nation 1” 

The Duke instantly had the man arrested, and retired to his 
apartment to compose his excess of agitation, and consider how 
to turn this promise of loyalty to the service of liis now impri¬ 
soned King ; but, in a short time, an officer strongly attached to 
him entered the room hastily, and cried, “ Sauvez vom, M cle 
Liancourt ! —be speedy—the Jacobin party of Eouen have heard 
of your indiscretion, and a price is tins moment set upon your 
head!” 

The Duke knew too well with whom he had to act, for a 
moment’s hesitation. To serve the King was now impossible, as 
he had but to appear in order to be massacred. He could only 
save his own life by flight. 

In what manner he effected Iris escape out of Eouen he lias 
never mentioned. I believe he was assisted by those who, re¬ 
maining behind, could only be named to be torn in pieces for 
their humanity. The same Erench gentleman whom I have just 
mentioned, M. Jamard, a Erench priest, tells me no human being 
knows when or how he got away, and none suspected him to be 
gone for two days. He went first to Abbeville; there, for two 
days, he appeared everywhere, walking about in his regimentals, 
and assuming an air of havmg nothing to apprehend. This suc¬ 
ceeded, as Ins indiscretion had not yet spread at Abbeville; but, 
meanwhile, a youth whom he had brought up from a child, and 
on whose fond regard and respect he could rely, was employed in 
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seeking him the means of passing over to England. This was 
infinitely difficult, as he was to leave France without any pass¬ 
port. 

How he quitted Abbeville I know not; but he was in another 
town, near the coast, three days, still waiting for a safe convey¬ 
ance ; and here, finding his danger increased greatly by delay, he 
went to some common house, without dress or equipage or ser¬ 
vants that could betray him, and spent his whole tune in bed, 
under pretence of indisposition, to avoid being seen. 

At length his faithful young groom succeeded, and lie got, at 
midnight, into a small boat, with only two men. He had been 
taken for the King of Fiance by one, who had refused to convey 
hnn; and some friend, who assisted his escape, was forced to get 
him off, at last, by holding a pistol to the head of his conductor, 
and protestmg he would shoot him through and through, if he 
made further demur, or spoke aloud. It was dark, and midnight. 

Both he and his groom planted themselves m the bottom of 
the boat, and were covered w’ith fagots, lest any pursuit should 
ensue; and thus wretchedly they were suffocated till they thought 
themselves at a safe distance from France. The poor youth then, 
fiist looking up, exclaimed, “ Ah! nous sommes perdus! they 
are carrying us back to our own country!” The Duke started 
up; he had the same opinion, but thought opposition vam; he 
chaiged lnm to keep silent and quiet; and after about another 
league, they found this, at least, a false alarm, owing merely to a 
thick fog or mist. 

At length they landed—at Hastings, I think. The boatman 
had his money, and they walked on to the nearest public-house 
The Duke, to seem English, called for “ Pot Portere.” It was 
brought him, and he diank it off in two draughts, his drought 
being extreme; and he called for another instantly That also, 
without any suspicion or recollection of consequences was as 
hastily swallowed; and what ensued he knows not. He was in¬ 
toxicated, and fell into a profound sleep. 

His groom helped the people of the house to carry lnm up¬ 
stairs and put him to bed. 

How long he slept he knows not, but he woke m the middle 
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of the night without the smallest consciousness of where he was, 
or what had happened Prance alone was m his head—France 
and its horrors, which nothing, not even English porter and in¬ 
toxication and sleep—could drive away. 

He looked round the room with amaz3 at first, and soon after 
with consternation. It was so unfurnished, so miserable, so 
lighted with only one small hit of a candle, that it occurred to him 
he was in a maison da force —thither conveyed m his sleep. 

The stillness of everything confirmed this dreadful idea. He 
arose, slipped on his clothes, and listened at the door. He heard 
no sound. He was scarce yet, I suppose, quite awake, for he 
took the candle, and determined to make an attempt to escape. 

Downstairs he crept, neither hearing nor making any noise; and 
he found himself in a kitchen. he looked round, and the bright¬ 
ness of a shelf of pewter plates struck his eye, under them were 
pots and kettles, shining and polished. u Ah 1” cried he to him¬ 
self, u je suis en Angleterre!” The recollection came all at once 
at sight of a cleanliness which, in these articles, he says, is never 
met with in Franco. 

He did not escape too soon, for his first cousin, the good Due de 
la Kochefoucault, another of the first Revolutionnaires, was mas¬ 
sacred the next month. The character he has given of this mur¬ 
dered relation is the most affecting, m praise and virtues, that 
can possibly be heard. Sarah has heard him till she could not 
keep the tears from her eyes. They had been elbves together, 
and loved each other as the tenderest brothers. 

You will all be as sorry as I was myself to hear that every ill 
story of la Comtesse de Genlis was confirmed by the Duke. She 
was resident at Bury, when he arrived, with Mdlle. Egalite, 
Pamela, Henrietta Circe, and several others, who appeared in 
various ways, as artists, gentlemen, domestics, and equals, on 
various occasions. The history of their way of life is extraor¬ 
dinary, and not very comprehensible; probably owing to the 
many necessary difficulties winch the new system of equality 
produces. 

The Duke accuses Madame Brulard of being a principal instru¬ 
ment of French misery* • The Duke d’Orleans, he says, is indis- 
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putably tlie j>nmary cause of the long and dreadful anarchy of 
Ins country, and Madame Brulard had an influence •which as 
indisputably carried him on, since it did not stop him: The 
Duke adores the Duchess of Orleans, whom he describes as one 
of the most amiable and exemplary of women; and he declares 
she has not a friend who forbears detesting Madame Brulard, 
who is a woman of the first abilities, but of inexhaustible intrigue 
and ambition. The Duke d'Orleans he has had some personal 
pique with, I believe, as he made no scruple to say that if he met 
him in London he should instantly cane him. He calls him a 
villain and a coward. 

A lady of Bury, a sister of Sir Thomas Gage, had been very 
much caught by Madame Brulard, who had almost lived at the 
house of Sir Thomas. Upon the arrival of the Duke he was 

invited to Sir Thomas Gage’s immediately; and Miss G-, 

calling upon Madame Brulard, mentioned him, and asked if she 
knew him?—No, she answered; but she had seen him. This 
was innocently repeated to the Duke, who then, in a transport 
of rage, broke out with “ Elle m’a vw! and is that all ?—Does 
she forget that she has spoken to me ? that she has heard me too 2 ” 
And then he related what I have written, and added, that when 
all was weaiing the menacing aspect of anarchy, before it broke 
put, and before he was ordered to his regiment at Kouen, he had 
desired an audience of Madame Brulard, for the first time, having 
been always a friend of Madame d’Orleans, and consequently her 
enemy. She was unwilling to see him, but he would not be re¬ 
fused. He then told her that France was upon the point of ruin, 
and that the Duke d’Orldans, who had been its destruction, and 
" the disgrace of the Devolution,” could alone now prevent the 
impending havoc. He charged her, therefore, forcibly and peremp¬ 
torily, to take in charge a change of measures, and left her with 
an exhortation which he then flattered himself would have some 
chance of averting the coming dangers. But quickly after she 
quitted France voluntarily, and settled in England. "And can 
she have forgot all this V cried he. 

I know not if this was repeated to Madame de Brulard; but 
certain it is she quitted Bury with the utmost expedition. She 
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did not even wait to pay her debts, and left the poor Henrietta 
Circe behind, as a sort of hostage, to prevent alarm. The credi¬ 
tors, however, finding her actually gone, entered the house, and 
poor Henrietta was terrified into hysterics Probably she 
knew not but they were Jacobins, or would act upon Jacobin 
principles. 

Madame Brulard then sent for her, and remitted money, and 
proclaimed her intention of returning to Suffolk no more. 

The Duke is now actually m her house. There was no other 
vacant that suited him so well. 

I am much interested in Susan’s account of poor Madame de 
Broglie. How terribly, I fear, all is proceeding in France ! I 
tremble at such apparent triumph to such atrocious cruelty; and 
though I doubt not these wretches will destroy one another while 
combating for superiority, they will not set about that crying re¬ 
tribution, for which justice seems to sicken, till they have first 
utterly annihilated all manner of people, better, softer, or more 
human than themselves. 

The Duke accepted the imitation for to-day, and came early, 
on horseback. He had just been able to get over some two or 
three of his horses from France. He has since, I hear, been 
forced to sell them. 

Mrs. Young was not able to appear; Mr Young came to my 
room door to beg I would waste no time; Sarah and I, therefore 
proceeded to the drawing-room. 

The Duke was playing with a favourite dog—the thing, pro¬ 
bably, the most dear to him m England; for it was just brought 
him over by his faithful groom, whom he had sent back upon 
business to liis son. 

He is very tall, and, were his figure less, would be too fat, but 
all is in proportion. His face, winch is very handsome, though 
not critically so, has rather a haughty expression when left to 
itself, but becomes soft and spirited in turn, according to whom 
he speaks, and has great play and variety. His deportment is 
quite noble, and in a style to announce conscious rank even to 
the most sedulous equaliser. His carnage is peculiarly upright, 
and his person uncommonly well made. His manners are such 
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as only admit of comparison with, what we have read, not what 
we have seen; for he has all the air of a man who would 
wish to lord over men, hut to cast himself at the feet of women. 

He was in mourning for his barbarously-murdered cousin, the 
Due de la Iiochefoucault. His first address was of the highest 
style. I shall not attempt to recollect his words, but they were 
most elegantly expressive of his satisfaction in a meeting he had 
long, he said, desired. 

With Sarah he then shook hands. She had been lus mter- 
pretess here on his arrival, and he seems to have conceived a 
real kindness for her; an honour of which she is extremely sen¬ 
sible, and with reason. 

A little general talk ensued, and he made a point of curing 
Sarah of being afraid of his dog. He made no secret of thinking 
it affectation, and never rested till he had conquered it com¬ 
pletely. I saw here, m the midst of all that at first so power¬ 
fully struck me, of dignity, importance, and high-breeding, a true 
French polissoii; for he called the dog round her, made it jump 
on her shoulder, and amused himself as, in England, only a 
schoolboy or a professed fox-hunter would have dreamt of doing. 

This, however, recovered me to a little ease, which his compli¬ 
ment had rather overset. Mr. Young hung back, nearly quite 
silent. Sarah was quiet when reconciled to the dog, or, rather, 
subdued by the Duke; and then, when I thought it completely 
out of his head, he tranquilly drew a chair next mine, and began 
a sort of separate conversation, which he suffered nothing to in¬ 
terrupt till we were summoned to dinner. 

His subject was “ Cecilia f and he seemed not to have the 
smallest idea I could object to discussing it, any more than if it 
had been the work of another person. 

I answered all his demands and interrogatories with a degree 
of openness I have never answered any other upon this topic; 
but the least hope of beguiling the misery of an emigrt tames me. 

Mr. Young listened with amaze, and all his ears, to the many 
particulars and elucidations which the Duke drew from me; he 
repeatedly called out he had heard nothing- of them before, and 
rejoiced ho was at least present when they were communicated. 
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This proved, at length, an explanation to the Duke himself, 
that, the moment he understood, made him draw back, saying, 
“ Peut-$tre que je suis mdiscret v* However, he soon returned 
to the charge; and when Mr. Young made any more exclama¬ 
tions, he heeded them not: he smiled, indeed, when Sarah also 
affirmed he had procured accounts she had never heard before; 
but he has all the air of a man not new to any mark of more 
than common favour. 

At length we were called to dinner, during which he spoke of 
general things. 

The French of Mr. Young, at table, was very comic; he never 
hesitates for a word, but puts English wherever he is at a loss, 
with a mock French pronunciation. Monsieur Due , as he calls 
him, laughed once or twice, but clapped him on the back, called 
him un brave komme, and gave him instruction as well as en¬ 
couragement in all his blunders. 

When the servants were gone, the Duke asked me if anybody 
might write a letter to the King ? I fancy he had some personal 
idea of this kind. I told hnn yes, but through the hands of a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, or some state officer, or a Minister. He 
seemed pensive, but said no more. 

He inquired, however, if I had not read to the Queen; and 
seemed to wish to understand my office; but here he was far 
more circumspect than about “ Cecilia.” He has lived so much 
in a Court, that he knew exactly how far he might inquire 
with the most scrupulous punctilio. 

I found, however, that he had imbibed the Jacobin notion that 
our beloved King was still disordered; for, after some talk upon 
his illness, and very grave and proper expressions concerning the 
affliction and terror it produced in the kingdom, he looked at me 
very fixedly, and, witli an arching brow, said, “ Mais, Mademoi¬ 
selle—apr&s tout—le Eoi—est—il bien gu&ri V 

I gave him such assurances as he could not doubt, from their 
simplicity, which resulted from their truth. 

Mr. Young would hardly let Sarah and me retreat; however, 
we promised to meet soon to coffee. 

VOL. in. 
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I went away full of concern for lus injuries, and fuller of 
amazement at the vivacity with which he bore them. 

When at last we met in the drawing-room, I found the Duke 
all altered Mr. Young had been forced away by business, and 
was but just returned, and he had therefore been left a few 
minutes by himself; the effect was visible, and extremely touch¬ 
ing Recollections and sorrow had retaken possession of his 
mind; and his spirit, his vivacity, his power of rallying, were all 
at an end. He was strolling about the room with an air the 
most gloomy, and a face that looked enveloped in clouds of sad¬ 
ness and moroseness. There was a fierte almost even fierce in 
his air and look, as, wrapped m himself, he continued his walk. 

I felt now an increasing compassion:—what must he not suffer 
when he ceases to fight with his palamities! Not to disturb him 
we talked with one another, but he soon shook himself and 
joined us, though he could not bear to sit down, or stand a 
moment m a place. 

Sarah spoke of Madame Brulard, and, in a little malice, to 
draw him out, said her sister knew her very well. 

The Duke, with eyes of fire at the sound, came up to me: 
“Comment, Mademoiselle! vous avez connu cette coquine de 
BrulardAnd then he asked me what I had thought of her. 

I frankly answered that I had thougnt her charming; gay, 
intelligent, well-bred, well-informed, and amiable. * & 

He instantly drew back, as if sorry lie had named her so 
roughly, and looked at Sally for thus surprising him ; but l im¬ 
mediately continued that I could now no longer think the same 
of her, as I could no longer esteem her; but I confessed my sur¬ 
prise had been inexpressible at her duplicity. 

He allowed that, some years ago, she might have a better 
chance than now of captivation; for the deeper "she had immersed 
in politics, the more she had forfeited of feminine attraction. 
“Ah,” he cried, “with her talents—her knowledge—her parts— 
had she been modest, reserved, gentle, what a blessing might she 
have proved to her country! but she is devoted to intrigue and 
cabal, and proves its curse.” ° 

lie then spoke with great asperity against all the femmes de 
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lettres now* Icnown.; he said they were commonly the most dis¬ 
gusting of their sex, in Trance, by their arrogance, boldness, and 
mauvaises mceurs 

I inquired if Mr Young had shown him a letter from the 
Duke of Grafton, which he had let me read m the morning. It 
was to desire Mr. Young would acquaint him if the Due de 
Liancourt was still m Bury, and, if so, to wait upon him, in the 
Duke of Grafton’s name, to solicit him to make Euston his abode 
while in England, and to tell him that he should have his apart¬ 
ments wholly unmolested, and his time wholly unbroken; that 
he was sensible, in such a situation of mind, he must covet much 
quiet and freedom from interruption and impertinence; and he 
therefore promised that, if he would honour his house with his 
residence, it should be upon the same terms as if he were in an, 
hotel—that he would never know if he were at home or abroad 
or even in town or in the country; and he hoped the Due de 
Liancourt would make no more scruple of accepting such an 
asylum and retreat at his house than he would himself have done 
of accepting a similar one from the Duke in France, if the mis¬ 
fortunes of his own country had driven him to exile. 

I was quite in love with the Duke of Grafton for this kind¬ 
ness. The Due de Liancourt bowed to my question, and seemed 
much gratified with the invitation; but I see he cannot brook 
obligation; he would rather live in a garret, and call it his own. 

He told me, however, with an air of some little pleasure, that 
he had received just such another letter from Lord Sheffield. I 
believe both these noblemen had been entertained at Liancourt 
some years ago. I inquired after Madame la Duchesse, and I 
had the satisfaction to hear she was safe in Switzerland. The 
Duke told me she had purchased an estate there.. 

He inquired very particularly after your Juniper colony, and 
M. de Harbonne, but said he most wished to meet with M. 
d’Arblay, who was a friend and favourite of his eldest son. 

Mr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Burney. 

November 15th, 1792. 

Dfar Madam,—Y our very land letter afforded me uncommon 

90—9 
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satisfaction, for I had from your silence formed an opinion that 
you were very ill; and, from the length of your silence, that 
this illness must necessarily be of an alarming and dangerous 
nature. It gives me great pleasure to find that my fears were 
vam, and that I shall be again favoured both with your corre¬ 
spondence and rational conversation. 

I have been, till very lately, in continual fears from the 
wickedness and degeneracy of numbers in this nation, and from 
the treasonable purposes which they have dared openly to avow; 
but, thanks to God, these sons of sedition are fewer than I 
imagined, and their influence and power not equal to their 
wishes The sense of the nation is otherwise directed, and the 
people’s attachment to the best of kings is not to be shaken. 
His Majesty’s speech, I think, is very happily calculated, and 
cannot but please all those who are well affected. 

You are very good in speaking so favourably of my little 
treatise; and as I know that you are always sincere, it 
gives me much satisfaction. It has certainly been well re¬ 
ceived, as appears by the quick sale, though the town has 
been empty, but more especially from letters which I have 
received from some of the most eminent of the bishops and 
clergy, and by accounts from the two universities. 

When I look upon our two sister kingdoms I see a cloud 
which seems to be gathering, but I trust m Providence that it 
will dissolve and vanish, and that calm sunshine will be univer¬ 
sally restored. The outrageous behaviour and cruelties of the 
Trench must surely awaken all Europe. I should think that no 
power would remain unconcerned. From the most early annals 
to this day we read of nothing similar to the events which have 
disgraced these times. But these violences are too great to be 
lasting; this wickedness cannot endure long; and I believe many 
of our nation have been shocked by these hornd extravagances, 
and preserved from a similar corruption. I am, with the truest 
esteem. My dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate 

And obliged humble servant, 

Jacob Bryant. 
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[It is hoped that some pages from Mrs Phillips’s journalizing 
letters to her sister, written at this period, may not be unaccept¬ 
able ; since they give particulars concerning several distinguished 
actors and sufferers m the French Revolution, and also contain 
the earliest description of M. d’Arblay ] 


Mrs Phillips to Miss Burney. 

Miokleham, JSTovembei, 1792. 

It gratifies me very much that I have been able to interest 
you for our amiable and charming neighbours. 

Mrs. Locke had been so kind as to pave the way for my intro¬ 
duction to Madame de la Chfttre, and carried me on Friday to 
Juniper Hall, where we found M. de Montmorency, a ci-devant 
due , and one who gave some of the first great examples of sacrific¬ 
ing personal interest to what was then considered the public good. 
I know not whether you will like him the better when I tell you 
that from him proceeded the motion for the abolition of titles in 
France; but if you do not, let me, in his excuse, tell you he was 
scarcely one-and-twenty when an enthusiastic spirit impelled 
him to this, I believe, ill-judged and mischievous act. My 
curiosity was greatest to see M. de Jaucourt, because I remem¬ 
bered many lively and spirited speeches made by him during 
the time of the Assemble Legislative , and that he was a warm 
defender of my favourite hero, M. Lafayette. 

Of M. de Narbonne’s abilities we could have no doubt from 
his speeches and letters whilst Ministre de la G-uerre, which post 
he did not quit till last May. By his own desire he then joined 
Lafayette’s army, and acted under him; but, on the 10th of 
August, he was involved, with perhaps nearly all the most 
honourable and worthy of the French nobility, accused as a 
traitor by the Jacobins, and obliged to fly from his country. 

M. d’Argenson was already returned to France, and Madame 
de Broglie had set out the same day, November 2nd, hoping to 
escape the decree against emigrants 

Madame de la Chatre received us with great politeness. She 
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is about thirty-tliree; an elegant figure, not pretty, but with an 
animated and expressive countenance; very well read, pleine 
$esprit, and, I think, very lively and charming. 

A gentleman was with her whom Mrs. Locke had not yet seen, 
M. d’Arblay. She introduced him, and, when he had quitted the 
room, told us he was adjutant-general to M. Lafayette, marechal 
de camp and in short the first in military rank of those who had 
accompanied that general when he so unfortunately fell into the 
hands of the Prussians; but, not having been one of the As- 
semblee Gonstituante , he was allowed, with four others, to pro¬ 
ceed into Holland, and there M. de FTarbonne wrote to him. 
“ Et comme il l’aime infiniment,” said Madame de la Ch&tre, “ il 
l’a prid de venir vivre avec lui.” He had arrived only two days 
before. He is tall, and a good figure, with an open and manly 
countenance; about forty, I imagine. 

It was past twelve. However, Madame de la CMtre owned 
she had not breakfasted— ces messieurs were not yet ready. A 
little man, who looked very triste indeed, in an old-fashioned 
suit of clothes, with long flaps to a waistcoat embroidered in silks 
no longer very brilliant, sat in a corner of the room. I could 
not imagine who he was, but when he spoke was immediately 
convinced he was no Erenchman. I afterwards heard he had 
been engaged by M, de Narbonne for a year, to teach him and all 
the party English. He had had a place in some college inFrance 
at the beginning of the Revolution, but was now driven out and 
destitute. His name is Clarke. He speaks English with an ac¬ 
cent tant soit peu Scotch. 

Madame de la CMtre, with great franchise, entered into de¬ 
tails of her situation and embarrassment, whether she might 
venture, like Madame de Broglie, to go over to France, in which 
case she was dans le cas oft elle pouvait toucher sa fortune 
immediately. She said she could then settle in England, and 
settle comfortably. M. de la Ch&tre, it seems, previous to his 
joining the King’s brothers, had settled upon her her whole for¬ 
tune. She and all her family were great favourers of the original 
Revolution; and even at this moment she declares herself unable 
to wish the restoration of the old regime, with its tyranny and 
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corruptions—persecuted and ruined as she and thousands more 
have been by the unhappy consequences of the Eevolution. 

M. de Narbonne now came m. He seems forty, rather fat* 
but would be handsome were it not for a slight cast of one eye. 
He was this morning m great spirits. Poor man! It was the 
only time I have ever seen him so. He came up very courte¬ 
ously to me, and begged leave de me faire sa cour at Mickle- 
ham, to which I graciously assented. 

Then came M de Jaucourt, whom I instantly knew by Mr. 
Locke’s description. He is far from handsome, but has a very 
intelligent countenance, fine teeth, and expressive eyes. I scarce 
heard a word from liim, but liked his appearance exceedingly, 
and not the less for perceiving his respectful and affectionate 
manner of attending to Mr. Locke; but when Mr. Locke reminded 
us that Madame de la Ch&tre had not breakfasted, we took leave 
after spending an hour in a manner so pleasant and so interest¬ 
ing that it scarcely appeared ten minutes. 

Wednesday, November 7tii —Phillips was at work in the 
parlour, and I had just stepped into the next room for some 
papers I wanted, when I heard a man’s voice, and presently dis¬ 
tinguished these words: “ Je ne parle pas trop bien 1’Anglais, 
monsieur.” I came forth immediately to relieve Phillips, and then 
found it was M. d’Arblay. 

I received him de bien bon cceur, as courteously as I could. 
The adjutant of M. Lafayette, and one of those who proved faith¬ 
ful to that excellent general, could not but be interesting to me 
I was extremely pleased at his coming, and more and more 
pleased with himself every moment that passed. He seems to 
me a true militaire , franc et loyal —open as the day—warmly 
affectionate to his friends—intelligent, ready, and amusing in 
conversation, with a great share of gaiete de cceur, and at the 
same time, of naivete and bonne foi. He was no less flattering 
to 1 if tic Fanny than M. de Narbonne had been. 

We went up into the drawing-room with him, and met Willy 
on the stairs, and Norbury capered before us. “Ah, Madame 
cried M. d’Arblay, “ la jolie petite maison que vous avez, et les 
jolis petits li6tes !” looking at the children, the drawings, &c., &c. 
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He took hsorbury on his lap and played with him. 1 ashed him 
if he was not proud of being so kindly noticed by the adjutant- 
general of M. Lafayette % “Est-ce qu’il salt le nom de M. La¬ 
fayette V said he, smiling. I said he was our hero. “ Ah! nous 
voilA done bons amis ! II n’y a pas de plus brave homme sur la 
terre!” “Et comme on l’a traits!” cried I. A little shrug, and 
his eyes cast up, was the answer. I said I was thankful to see 
at least one of hi3 faithful friends here. I asked if M. Lafayette 
was allowed to write and receive letters He said yes, but they 
were always given to him open. 

Norbury now (still seated on his lap) took courage to whisper 
him, “Were you, sir, put in prison with M. Lafayette ?” “ Oui, 
mon ami.” “ And—was it quite dark ?” I was obliged, laughing, 
to translate this curious question. M. d’Arblay laughed too: 
“ Hon, mon ami,” said he, “ on nous a mis d’abord dans une assez 
jolie chambre—c’dtait h Hivelle.” “ Vous y dtiez avec M. La¬ 
fayette, monsieur ?” “ Oui, madame, pour quelques jours, et puis 
on nous a sdpards ” 

I lamented the hard fate of the former, and the rapid and 
wonderful revers he had met with after having been, as he well 
merited to be, the most popular man in Erance. This led M. 
d’Arblay to speak of M. de Narbonne, to whom I found him 
passionately attached. Upon my mentioning the sacrifices made 
by the Erench nobility, and by a great number of them volunta¬ 
rily, he said no one had made more than M. de Narbonne; that, 
previous to the Revolution, he had more wealth and more power 
than almost any except the princes of the blood. 

Eor himself, he mentioned his fortune and his income from 
Iris appointments as something immense, but I never remember 
the number of hundred thousand livres, nor can tell what their 
amount is without some consideration. “Et me voriA, madame 
r<5duit A rien, hormis un peu d’argent comptant, et encore Ms 
peu.. Je ne sais encore ce que Narbonne pourra retirer des 
ddbris de sa fortune; mais, quoique ce soit, nous le partagerons 
ensemble. Je ne m’en fais pas le moindre scrupule, puisque 
nous n’avons eu qu’un intdret commun, et nous nous sommes 
toujou^s aim^s comme frkes”* 

* “And here I am, madam/’ said lie, “reduced to nothing, except a' 
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I wish I could paint to you the manly franchise with winch 
these words were spoken; hut you will not find it difficult to 
believe that they raised MM. de Narbonne and d’Arblay very 
Lii-li m my estimation 

The next day Madame de la Chatre was so kind as to send 
me the French papers, by her son, who made a silent visit of 
about five minutes. 

Feiday Morning —I sent Norbury with the French papers, 
desiring him to give them to M. d’Arblay He stayed a pro¬ 
digious while, and at last came back attended by M. de Narbonne, 
M de Jaucourt, and M. d’Arblay. M. de Jaucourt is a delightful 
man—as comic, entertaining, unaffected, unpretending, and good- 
humoured as dear Mr. Twining, only younger, and not quite so 
black. He is a man likewise of first-rate abilities—M. dc Nar- 
bonne says, perhaps superior to Yaublanc—and of very uncom¬ 
mon firmness and integrity of character. 

The account Mr Batt gave of the National Assembly last 
summer agrees perfectly with that of M. de Jaucouit, who had 
the misfortune to be one of the deputies, and who, upon some 
great occasion in support of the Iviug and Constitution, found 
only twenty-four members who had courage to support him, 
though a far more considerable number gave him secretly their 
good wishes and prayers. It was on tins that he regarded all 
hope of justice and order as lost, and that he gave in sa demission 
from the Assembly. In a few days he was seized, and, sans 
forme de proems, having lost his inviolability as a member, 
thrown into the prison of the Abbaye, where, had it not been 
for the very extraordinary and admirable exertions of Madame 
de Stael (M. Necker’s daughter, and the Swedish ambassador’s 
wife), he would infallibly have been massacred. 

I must here tell you that this lady, who was at that time 
seven months gone with child, was indefatigable in her efforts 


little ready money, and very little indeed I know not yet wliat Narbonne 
will be able to pa\ o from the wreck of his fortune ; but be it what it may, 
we shall shmo it together I make not the least scruple about it, for we 
have always had hut oue common interest, and we have always loved each 
other like brothers.” 
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to save every one slie knew from this dreadful massacre. She 
walked daily (for carriages were not allowed to pass in the 
streets) to the H6tel de Ville, and was frequently shut up for 
live hours together with the horrible wretches that composed the 
Comite de Surveillance , by whom these murders were directed, 
and, by her eloquence, and the consideration demanded by her 
rank and her talents, she obtained the deliverance of above 
twenty unfortunate prisoners, some of whom she knew but 
slightly. 

M. de Narbonne brought me two volumes of new “ Contes 
Moraux,” by Marmontcl, who is yet living; they are printed at 
Liege, and in this year, 1792. He was in very depressed spirits, 
I saw, and entered into some details of his late situation with 
great openness. Though honoured by the Jacobins with the title 
of traitor, all his friends here concur in saying he has ever been 
truly constitutionnaire, that is, of the same party as Lafayette. 
Last May il donna sa demission of the place of Mimstre de la 
Guerre , being annoyed m all his proceedings by the Jacobins, 
and prevented from serving his country effectually by the insta¬ 
bility of the King, for whom he nevertheless professes a sincere 
personal attachment. “ Mais il m’a etc impossible de le servir 
—il l’a 6t6 il tous ses meilleurs amis, et par ses vertus et par ses 
ddfauts; car—il le faut avouer—il ne pouvait se fier h, lui-meme, 
et il etait en consequence ddfiant de tout le monde.”* 

Madame de la CMtre and M. de Jaucourt have since told me 
that M. de Narbonne and M. d’Arblay had been treated with sin¬ 
gular ingratitude by the King, whom they nevertheless still loved 
as well as forgave. They likewise say he wished to get rid of 
M. do Karbonne from llic Ministry, because he could not trust 
him with his projects of contre revolution. 

M. d’Arblay was the officer on guard at the Tuilencs the night 
on which the King, &c., escaped to Varennes, and ran great risk 
of being denounced, and perhaps massacred, though he had been 
kept in the most perfect ignorance of the King’s intention. 

* “ Ent it was impossible for me,” observed M de Narbonne, “ to serve 
him, and so it bar been for all his best friends, as well on account of his 
virtue.} as his failings., for, it. must be confessed, he could not trust himself, 
and in consequence disti ufted everybody.’* 
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The next Sunday, November 18th, Augusta and Amelia came 
to me after church, very much grieved at the inhuman decrees 
just passed in the Convention, including as emigrants, with those 
who have taken arms against their country, all who have quitted 
it since last July; and adjudging their estates to confiscation, 
and their persons to death should they return to Prance. 

“ Ma’am,” said Mr. Clarke, “it reduces this family to nothing: 
all they can hope is, by the help of their parents and friends, to 
get together wherewithal to purchase a cottage in America, and 
live as they can.” 

I was more shocked and affected by this account than I could 
very easily tell you To complete the tragedy, M. de Narbonne 
had determined to write an offer—a request rather—to be allowed 
to appear as a witness m behalf of the King, upon his trial; and 
M. d’Arblay had declared he would do the same, and share the 
fate of his friend whatever it might be. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, I called to condole with our friends on 
these new misfortunes. Madame de la Chfitre received me with 
pohteness, and even cordiality: she told me sne was a little 
recovered from the first shock—that she should hope to gather 
together a small debris of her fortune, but never enough to settle 
in England—that, in short, her parti dtait pris —that she must 
go to America. It went to my heart to hear her say so. Pre¬ 
sently came in M. Girardin. He is son to the Marquis de Girar- 
din d’Ermenonville, the friend of Itousseau, whose last days were 
passed, and whose remains are deposited, in his domain. This 
M. Girardin was a pupil of Itousseau; he was a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and an able opponent of the Jacobins. 

It was to him that M. Merlin, apres him de gestes menagans, 
had held a pistol, in the midst of the Assembly. His father was 
a mad republican, and never satisfied with the rational spirit of 
patriotism that animated M. Girardin; who, witnessing the dis¬ 
tress of all the friends he most esteemed and honoured, and being 
himself in personal danger from the enmity of the Jacobins, had 
as soon as the Assembled Legislative broke up, quitted Paris, I 
believe, firmly determined never to re-enter it under the present 
r&rimo* 
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I ■was prepossessed very much in favour of this gentleman, 
from his conduct in the late Assembly and all we had heard of him 
I confess I had not represented him to myself as a great, fat, 
heavy-looking man, with the manners of a somewhat hard and 
morose Englishman. he is between tlnrty and forty, I imagine; 
he had been riding as far as to the cottage Mr Malthouse had 
mentioned to him —Vasile de Jean Jacques —and said it was very 
near this place (it is at the foot of Leith Hdl, Mr. Locke has since 
told me) 

They then talked over the newspapers which were come that 
morning. M. de St. Just, who made a most fierce speech for the 
trial and condemnation of the King, they saidhad before only been 
known by little madrigals, romances, and tyitres tendres, pub¬ 
lished in the “ Almanac des Muses.’ “ A cette heure” said M. 
de Jaucourt, laughing, “ e’est un fier republicain. Enfin voih'i 
l’Abbe Louche qui proud la parole. Ah, mais il ne sen tire pas 
mal.” “ Oui, en \dnte,” said Madame de la Chatre; “ il montre 
de i’esprit; ses raisonnemcns sont tons justes ce qu’il faut pour 
persuader la Convention."'* 

.For Condorcet, in despite of his abilities, they feel a sovereign 
contempt. They spoke of his ingratitude to the Due de la 
liochefoucault with great disgust, and of the terrible end of that 
most respectable man with a mixture of concern and indignation 
that left them and us for a few minutes silent and in a kind of 
consternation. 

It appears that there is an exception m the detestable law 
concerning the emigrants, in favour of such persons as are estab¬ 
lished in other countries in any trade. M. de Jaucourt said, 
“ Il me parait que j’ai un peu vocation pour la cuisine: je me 
ferai cuisinier. Savez-vous ce que m’a dit ce matin notre 
cuisinier? Il me consultant sur les dangers qu’il courrait, 
lui, en retournant en Erance. * Pourtant, monsieur,’ il m’a dit, 

* “ He is now,” said M. de Jaucouit, langliing, “ a furious repub¬ 
lican. Here at last is the Abb6 Eouch6 making a speech ; and not 
amiss either.” “Yes, indeed,” said Madame de la Chatre, “he shows 
talent; his aiguments aie precisely such as are wanted to persuade the 
Convention M 
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* il y a une exception pour les artistes ’ Moi, je serai ciusmier 
artiste aussi.”* 

Speaking of the hard-bought liberty liis country bad gained, 
“ Bahcned M. Girardm ; “ pent-on appeler cela la liberty 
“ Mais ils l’auront,” said M. de Jaucourt energetically, “ et ce qui 
me fache le plus c’est qu’ils ne venlent pas me permettre den 
dire du bien; ils ont gdte la cause ”f 

M. de Narbonne dehglited me by his accounts of M. de La¬ 
fayette, who is, I am now certain, precisely the character I 
took him to be—one whom prosperity could never have cor¬ 
rupted,and that misfortune will never subdue. "An excess of bonte 
de cceur ,” M. d’Arblay said, “ was almost the only fault he knew 
him to have.” This made him so unwilling to suspect of 
treachery some of those who called themselves his friends, that 
it was almost impossible to put him on his guard. " II caressait 
ceux qui cherchaient h l’dgorger ” 

Tuesday, November 27th. —Phillips and I determined at 
about lialf-past one to walk to Junipere together. 

M. d’Arblay received us at the door, and showed the most 
flattering degree of pleasure at our arrival. 

We found with Madame de la CMtre another French gentle¬ 
man, M. Sicard, who was also an officer of M. de Lafayette’s. 

M. de Narbonne said he hoped we would be sociable, and dine 
with them now and then. Madame de la Chatre made a speech 
to the same effect. “ Et quel jour, par exemple,” said M. de 
Narbonne, “ ferait mieux qu’aujourd’hui ?” Madame de la 
Ch&tre took my hand instantly, to press in the most pleasing 
and gratifying manner imaginable this proposal; and, before I 
had time to answer, M d’Arblay, snatching up his hat, declared 
he would run and fetch the children. 

I was obliged to entreat Phillips to bring him back, and en¬ 
treated him to entendre raison. 

* M. de Jaucourt said, “ I fancy that I have some little talent for cookery : 
I will turn cook. What do you think our cook told me this morning ? 
He was consulting me about the danger which he, he should incur, in re¬ 
turning to France, ‘ However, sir/ said he, ‘ there is an exception in favour 
of artists / So I will be an artist-cook too.* 
t Bah P cried M. Girardm, “ can that be called liberty 1 n “ But they 
will have it/’ said M. de Jaucourt, energetically, “ and what vexes nie most 
is, that they will not allow me to ~ e - ,j - 
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“ Mais, mais, madame,” cried M de Narbonne, “ ne soyez pas 
-disgracieu.se” 

“ Je ne suis pas disgracieuse,” answered I, assez nawement, 
which occasioned a general comical but not affronting laugh: 
“ sur ce sujet au moms; ” I had the modesty to add. I pleaded 
their late hour of dinner, our having no carriage, and my disuse 
to the night air at this time of the year; but M de Narbonne 
said their cabriolet (they have no other carriage) should take us 
home, and that there was a top to it, and Madame de la CMtre 
declared she would cover me well with shawls, &c. 

“ Allons, allons,” cried M. d’Arblay; “voihi qui est fait, car je 
pane que Monsieur Phillips n’aura pas le courage de nous 
refuser ” 

JEffectivement , Monsieur Phillips was perfectly agreeable; so 
that all my efforts were vain, and I was obliged to submit, in 
despite of various worldly scruples, to pass a most charmmgly 
pleasant day 

M. d’Arblay scampered off for the little ones, whom all insisted 
upon having, and Phillips accompanied him, as it wanted I be¬ 
lieve almost four hours to their dinner-time. 

J’eus beau dire que ce serait une visite comme on n’en fait 
jamais. “ Ce sera,” said Madame de la Chatre, “ ce qu’il nous 
faut; ce sera une joumee.” 

Then my dress: Oh, it was parfaite, and would give them all 
the courage to remain as they were, sans toilette: in short, 
nothing was omitted to render us comfortable and at our ease, 
and I have seldom passed a more pleasant day—never, I may 
fairly say, with such new acquaintance. I was only sorry M. de 
Jaucourt did not make one of the parry. 

Whilst M. d’Arblay and Phillips weie gone, Madame de la 
CMtre told me they had that morning received M. Necker’s 
Defense chi Roi, and if I liked it that M. de Narbomie would 
'road it out to us. You may conceive my answer It is a most 
eloquent production, and was read by M. de Narbonne with 
heaucoup d’drne. Towards the end it is excessively touching, 
and his emotion was very evident, and would have struck and 
interested me bad I felt no respect for his character before. 
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I must now tell you the secret of liis birth, which, however, is, 
I conceive, no great secret even, in London, as Phillips heard it 
at Sir Joseph Banks’s. Madame Victoire, daughter of Louis XV., 
was in her youth known to be attached to the Comte de Nar- 
bonne, father of our M. de ISTarbonne. The consequence of this 
attachment was such as to oblige her to a temporary retirement 
under the pretence of indisposition; during which time la Com- 
tesse de Narbonne, who was one of lier attendants, not only 
concealed her own chagrin, but was the means of preserving her 
husband from a dangerous situation, and the Princess from dis¬ 
grace. She declared herself with child, and, in short, arranged 
all so well as to seem the mother of her husband’s son; though 
the truth was immediately suspected, and rumoured about the 
Court, and Madame de la CMtre told me, was known and fami¬ 
liarly spoken of by all her friends, except in the presence of M. 
de Narbonne, to whom no one would certainly venture to hint it. 
His father is dead, but la Comtesse de Narbonne, his reputed 
mother, lives, and is still ap attendant on Madame Victoire, at 
Home. M. de Narbonne’s wife is likewise with her, and he him¬ 
self was the person fixed on by Mesdames to accompany them 
when they quitted Prance for Italy. An infant daughter was 
left by him at Paris, who is still there with some of his family, 
and whom he expressed an earnest wish to bring over, though 
the late decree may perhaps render liis doing so impossible. He 
has another daughter, of six years old, who is with lier mother at 
Iiome, and whom he told me the Pope had condescended to em¬ 
brace. He mentioned his mother once (meaning la Comtesse de 
Harbonne) with great Tespect and affection. 

How sorry I was to find that M. Sicard and M. d’Arblay be¬ 
lieved the account given in the newspapers, of the very severe 
treatment of M. de Lafayette and his companions! They added 
that the Prussians themselves were indignes at the treatment 
these gentlemen had received. M. Sicard, who is but just arrived 
from Holland, gave the same account. Would you believe it ?— 
a corporal is appointed to call to them and insist on an answer 
every fifteen minutes, day and night, so that they can never have 
move than ton minutes of undisturbed sleep! What a barbarity I 
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—added to this, depriving them of hooks, pen and ink, pencils, 
or anything whatever which might tend to while away their 
melancholy moments. I have been haunted by this sad account 
ever since. 

S. r. 


Miss Burney to Mrs Phillips. 

Aylsham, Norfolk, November 27th, ’92. 
My dearest Susanna’s details of the French colony at Juniper 
are truly interesting. I hope I may gather from them that M. 
de Narbonne, at least, has been able to realise some property 
here. I wish much to hear that poor Madame de Broglie has 
been permitted to join her husband 
Who is this M. Malouet, who has the singular courage and 
feeling to offer to plead the cause of a fallen Monarch in the 
midst of his ferocious accusers ? And how ventures M. de 
Chauvelm to transmit such a proposal ? I wish your French 
neighbours could give some account of this. I hear that the son 
for whom the Due de Liancourt has been trembling, has been 
reduced to subscribe to all Jacobin lengths, to save his life and 
retain a little property. What seasons are these for dissolving 
all delicacy of internal honour! 

I am truly amazed and half alarmed to find this county filled 
with little revolution societies, which transmit their notions of 
things to the larger committee at Norwich, which communicates 
the whole to the reformists of London. I am told there is scarce 
a village in Norfolk free from these meetings. 

I have been again to Tkoraham to Mrs. liishton, and a week 
brought so back all old and early attachment and feelings to her 
bosom, that our parting was a tragedy on her side. On mine, 
the calls away predominated too forcibly for such sympathy; 
but I was both glad and sorry. I have been also, at last, intro¬ 
duced to Mrs. Coke, and I think her one of the sweetest women, 
on a short acquaintance, I have ever met with. 

My good and brilliant champion in days of old, Mr. Windham, 
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has never been in Norfolk since I have entered it He had a call to 
Bulstrode, to the installation of the Duke of Portland, just as I 
arrived, and he has been engaged there and at Oxford ever since. 
I regret missing him at Holkham : I had no chance of him any¬ 
where else, as I have been so situated, from the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances of poor Mr Francis’s illness, that I have been unable 
to make acquaintance where he visits. 

I will be very discreet, my dearest Susan, in the points that 
require it; an reste, I like to inspire those I see with an interest 
for your little colony at Juniper Hall, by such recitals as are 
safe,—especially as all the constituants are now reviled as 
authors and originators of all the misfortunes of France, from 
arrogant self-sufficiency m their powers to stop as well as begin 
when they pleased. 


[Miss Burney’s second visit at Aylsham proved a very mournful 
one. Soon after her arrival, Mr. Francis, her brother-in-law, was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, which terminated m his death; and 
Miss Burney remained with her widowed sister, soothing and 
assisting her, till the close of the year, when she accompanied 
the bereaved family to London.] 

Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney. 

December 16th, ’92. 

Everything that is most shocking may, I fear, be expected for 
the unfortunate King of France, his Queen, and perhaps all that 
belong to him. M. d’Arblay said it would indeed scarce have 
been possible to hope that M. de Narbonne could have escaped 
with life, had the sauf-conduit requested been granted liiin, for 
attending as a witness at the King’s trial. 

“Mais,” said M. d’Arblay, “ ll dfeait vivement de servir le 
Hoi; il y croyait mime son honneur intdress<$; et pour lors—ma 
foi! l’on ne cramt pas la mort. Si j’avais esp&rd de pouvoir 
6tre utile au Boi, je vous jure que rien ne m’aurait retenft; mais 
puisque l’on ne veut pas qu’il ait des ddfenseurs, et qu’enfin on 
a pouss6 l’atrocitd jusqu’a un tel fcxces, jamais je ne retoumerai 
en France.” 

vmt rn 
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“Mais si fait,” said Mr. Locke, “si les choses vieimeiit 5, 
changer T* 

“ Pardonnez moi, monsieur; je ne vois point d’esperanee de 
tranquillite dans ma malheureuse patrie pendant mes jours: le 
peuple est tellement vitii par rimpumte du crime, par les 
d&ordres de tout esp&ee, par l’habitude de voir couler le sang, 
qu’enfin, selon toutes les apparences, il n’y aura ni paix ni surety 
de trente ou quarante ans h venir en France. Heureusement 
pour nous,” he added, more cheerfully, “ vous nous avez adopte, 
et j’esp&re que nous ne vous quitterons plus.” * 

Speaking of M. Lafayette, and of the diatribes that have been 
published against him, he expressed warmly his concern and in¬ 
dignation, saying, his judgment, perhaps, had not been always 
infallible; “ mais pour ses vues, pour ses intentions, j’ose en re- 
pondre: il n’y a pas d’homme plus brave, in plus v4ritablement 
honnete homme II y a des personnes qui m’ont dit, et repute 
jusqu’& ce que j’en ai 4t4 impatient^, qu’il avait perdu toutes les 
occasions de faire de grands coups, lorsqu’il avait dans tout le 
royaume autant de pouvoir que Cromwell en avait de son temps 
A la bonne heure—s’ll avait voulu §tre Cromwell, car il est tres 
vrai que, pour faire le mal, il en avait tout le pouvoir; mais, pour 
faire le bien (et tout ce qu’il d<$sirait faire c’<$tait le bien), c’dtait, 
je vous jure, une toute autre difficult^. Les temps d’ailleurs sont 
infimment changes depuis l’4poque de Cromwell. On ne peut 
plus m&ier des milkers d’hommes comme autant de troupeaux. 
Dans l’armee de M. Lafayette il y avait des volontaires mnom- 
brables,—auteurs distingues, hommes de lettres, artistes; (David, 

* “ But,” said M. d’Arblay, w he was extremely desirous to serve the 
Jfeing ; he even thought his honour involved in his doing so , and t hen, ma 
foi , one is not afraid of death. If I had hoped that I could be useful to 
the King, I swear to you that nothing should have held me back ; but 
since they will not allow him to have defenders, and in short have earned 
atrocity to such excess, never will I return to France.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Locke, “ if things should change, how then 

“ Pardon me, sir , I see no hope of tranquillity m my unhappy country 
in my lifetime. the people are so debased by the impunity of crime, by 
disoiders of eveiy kind, by the habit of seeing blood spilt, that, according 
to all appearances, there will not be either peace or safety for thirty or 
forty years to come m France. Fortunately for us,” he added more cheer¬ 
fully* “ you have adopted us, and I hope that we shall never leave you.” 
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par exemple, le premier de nos artistes),—tous voulant jnger de 
toutes choses par eux-m^mes; tirant de cent manieres differentes, 
ayant tons lenr partis k eux, et presque tous des fons absolu- 
ment, cnant pour la liberte et la patriotisms avec encore plus de 
fureur que les gueux et les sans-culottes. Et pourtant on per- 
siste & dire que M Lafayette aurait pft. les tourner de telle 
mamere qu’il l’aurait jug£ k propos I Voilit comme on affirme, 
et comme on decide, dans ce monde >” * 

Yesterday, Saturday, December 15tb, at about noon, I was very 
pleasantly surprised by a visit from M. de Narbonne, who was as 
gracious and as pleasant as ever he could be. We talked over 
Marmontel’s new tales, which I believe I mentioned Ins having 
been so good as to lend me; he told me the author of them was 
in Paris, unhappy enough in seeing the state of public affairs 
“ Mais pour l’int&ieur de sa maison, on ne peut gu6re voir de 
bonheur plus parfait: k soixante ans il a su trouver une femme 
aimable de trente, qui a bien voulu l’dpouser. Elle lui est fort 
;attach£e; et lui—il semble toujours amant, et toujours p&n<$trd 
■d’une reconnaissance sans bornes de ce qu’elle veut bien lui per- 
mettre de respirer Pair de la m£me chambre qu’elle. C’est un 
homme rempli de sentiment et de douceur.”f 

* “ But as for his views, his intentions, I dare answer for them. there is 
snot a braver or more truly honourable man. There are persons who have 
told me, and repeated till I was out of patience with them, that he let slip 
all occasions for striking a great blow, when he had the whole kingdom as 
much m his power as Cromwell had m his time. Well and good, if he had 
designed to be a Cromwell j for it is very true that he had power enough 
to do mischief ; but to do good (and he had no wish to do anything else) 
was, I protest to you, a far more difficult matter. Besides, times are in¬ 
finitely changed since the days of Cromwell. Thousands of men are no 
longer to be led like so many sheep. In M. Lafayette’s army there were 
innumerable volunteers, — distinguished authors, literary men, artists, 
•(David, for instance, the first of our artists),—all intent on forming their 
own opinions of everything, drawing a hundred different ways, having all 
their separate parties, and almost all of them absolute madmen, shouting 
for liberty and patriotism more furiously than even the ragamuffins and 
the sansculottes. And still people persist in saying that M. Lafayette could 
have turned them any way he chose. That’s the way they assert and 
decide m this world.’’ 

f “ But, as for his domestic circumstances, it is scarcely possible to see 
■more perfect happiness * at sixty he contrived to find an amiable woman of 
thirty, who consented to marry him. She is exceedingly attached to 
him ; while he—he seems to be still the lover, and to be constantly filled 
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He had heard nothing new from France, but mentioned, with 
great concern, the indiscretion of the King, in having kept all 
his letters since the Kevolution; that the papers lately discovered 
in the Tmleries would bring ruin and death on hundreds of his 
friends; and that almost every one in that number “ s’y trou- 
vaient compliquds” some way or other. A decree of accusation 
had been lance against M. Talleyrand, not for anything found 
from himself, but because M. de la Porte, long smce executed, 
and from whom, of course, no renseignemens or explanations of 
any kind could be gained, had written to the King that l’Ev&que 
d’Autun was well disposed to serve him. Can there be injustice 
more flagrant * 

M. Talleyrand, it seems, had purposed returning, and hoped 
to settle his affairs in France m person, but now he must be con¬ 
tent with life, and as for his property (save what he may chance 
to have in other countries), he must certainly lose all. 

Monday, December 17th, in the morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Locke called, and with them came Madame de la Chatre, to take 
leave. 

She now told ns, perfectly in confidence, that Madame de 
Broglie had found a friend in the Mayor of Boulogne, that she- 
was lodged at his house, and that she could answer for her (Ma¬ 
dame de la CMtre) being received by him as well as she could 
desire (all this must be secret, as this good Mayor, if accused of 
harbouring or befriending des emigres, would no doubt pay for 
it with his life) Madame de la Chfitre said, all her friends who-, 
had ventured upon writing to her entreated her not to lose the 
present moment to return, as, the three months allowed for the 
return of those excepted in the decree once past, all hope would 
be lost for ever. Madame de Broglie, who is her cousin, was 
most excessively urgent to her to lose not an instant in returning. 

“Vous croyez done, madame,” said I, rather trislement, “y 
aller V “ Oui, sfirement,je l’esp&re; car, sans cela, tous mes projets 


with boundless gratitude because she condescends to permit him to breathe 
the ah of the same room with her. He is a man full of sentiment and sweet¬ 
ness.* 
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sont an^antis. Si enfin je n’y pouvais aller, je serais reduite k 
presque rien!” 

Madame de Broglie, he said, had declared there would be no 
danger. Madame de la Chatre was put in spirits by this account, 
and the hope of becoming not destitute of everything; and I 
tried to hope without fearing for her, and, indeed, most sincerely 
offer up my petitions for her safety. 

Heaven prosper her > Her courage and spirits are wonderful. 
M de Narbonne seemed, however, full of apprehensions for her. 
M. de Jaucourt seemed to have better hopes; he, even he, has 
now thoughts of returning, or rather his generosity compels 
him to think of it. His father has represented to him that Ins 
sister’s fortune must suffer unless he appears m Prance again; 
and, although he had resisted every other consideration, on this 
he lias given way. 

In France they are now printing, by order of the Convention, 
all the letters to the King’s brothers which had been seized at 
Yerdun and mother places, amongst them were some from “ le 
tralfcre Narbonne,” m which he professed his firm and unalterable 
attachment to royalty, and made offers of Ins services to the 
Prmces. 

But the M. de Narbonne whose letters are printed is not our 
M de Narbonne, but a relation of his, a man of true honour, but 
a decided aristocrat from the beginning of the [Revolution, who 
had consequently devoted himself to the party of the Princes. 
The Convention knew this perfectly, M. de Narbonne said, but it 
siufced their purpose best to enter into no explanations, but to let 
all who were not so well informed conclude that “ ce traitre de 
Narbonne,” and “ ce sc616rat de Narbonne,” was the minister, in 
whom such conduct would really have been a treachery, though 
m the real author of the letters it was the simple result of his 
principles—principles which he had never sought to conceal. 
He spoke with considerable emotion on the subject, and said that 
after all his losses and all that he had undergone, that which he 
felt most severely was the expectation of being “ confondu avec 
tous les sctslerats de sa malheureuse patrie,” not only “ de son 
vivant,” but by posterity. 
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Friday, December 21st, we dined at Norbury Park, and met our 
French friends. M. d’Arblay came in to coffee before the other 
gentlemen. We had been talking of Madame de la CMtre, and 
conjecturing conjectures about her sposo • we were all curious, 
and all inclined to imagine him old, ugly, proud, aristocratic—a 
kind of ancient and formal courtier; so we questioned M. 
d’Arblay, acknowledging our curiosity, and that we wished to 
know, in short, if M. de la CMtre was “ digne d’etre l’epoux 
d-’une personne si aimable et si charmante que Madame de la 
CMtre.” He looked very drolly, scarce able to meet our eyes; 
but at last, as he is la franchise mdme, he answered, “ M. de la 
CMtre est un bon homme—parfaitement bon homme: au reste, 
ll est brusque comme un cheval de carosse ” 

We were m the midst of our coffee when St. Jean came for¬ 
ward to M. de Narbonne, and said somebody wanted to speak to 
him. He went out of the room; in two minutes he returned, 
followed by a gentleman m a great-coat, whom we had never 
seen, and whom he introduced immediately to Mrs Lock by the 
name of M. de la CMtre. The appearance of M. de la CMtre 
was something like a coup de thidtre; for, despite our curiosity, 
I had no idea we should ever see him, thinking that nothing 
could detach him from the service of the French Princes 
His abord and beMviour answered extremely well the idea 
M. d’Arblay had given us of him, who in the word brusque rather 
meant unpolished in manners than harsh in character. 

He is quite old enough to be father to Madame de la CMtre, 
and, had he been presented to us as such, all our wonder would 
have been to see so little elegance in the parent of such a woman 
After the first introduction was over, he turned his back to 
the fire, and began sans fagon, a most confidential discourse with 
M. de Narbonne. They had not met since the beginning of the 
revolution, and, Mvmg been of very different parties, it was 
curious and pleasant to see them now, in their mutual misfor¬ 
tunes, meet en bons amis. They rallied each other sur leurs 
disgraces very good-humouredly and comically; and though poor 
M. de la CMtre had missed Ins wife by only one day, and his 
son by a few hours, nothing seemed to give him de Vhumeur . He 
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gave the account of his disastrous journey since he had quitted 
the Princes, who are themselves reduced to great distress, and 
were unable to pay him his arrears: he said he could not get a 
sou, from France, nor had done for two years. All the money he 
had, with his papers and clothes, were contained m a little box, 
with which he had embarked m a small boat—I could not hear 
whence; but the weather was tempestuous, and he, witli 
nearly all the passengers, landed, and walked to the nearest town, 
leaving his box and two faithful servants (who had never, he 
said, quitted him since he had left France) m the boat: he 
had scarce been an hour at the auberge when news was brought 
that the boat had sunk. 

At this M. de Narbonne threw himself back on his seat, 
exclaiming against the hard fate which pursued all ses malheu- 
reux amis! “ Mais attendez done,” cried the good-humoured 
M. de la CMtre, “ je n’ai pas encore fini: on nous a assures que 
personne n’a pdri, et que meme tout ce qu’il y avait sur le 
Mteau a sauve ” * He said, however, that, being now m danger 
of falling into the hands of the French, he dared not stop for 
his box or servants, but, leaving a note of directions behind 
him, he proceeded 'incognito, and at length got on board a 
packet-boat for England, in which though he found several of 
his countrymen and old acquaintance, he dared not discover 
himself till they were en 'pleine mer. “ Et vous voyez bien qu’il 
n’y a pas de fin h mes malheureuses aventures, puisqu’en arri- 
vant on m’apprend tout de suite que ma femme est partie hier 
pour la France, et Alphonse aujourd’hui; et Dieu salt si je le 
verrai, lm, d’ici & quarante ans >”-f- 

How very, very unfortunate! We were all truly sorry for 
him; however, he went on gaily enough, laughing at ses amis 
les constitutionnaires, and M. de Narbonne, with much more 

* “But have patience/’ cried the good-humoured M. de la CMtre, “I 
have not done yet: we were assured that not one life was lost, and, indeed, 
that everything on board had been saved.” 

+ “ And you see there is no end to my mishaps, for on my arrival I am 
instantly told that my wife set out yesterday for France, and Alphonse to¬ 
day ; and God knows whether I shall see him again these forty years 1” 
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wit, and not less good humour, retorting back his raillery on the 
'parti de Brunswick. 

“ Eh bien,’’ said de M la Chatre, “ chacun k son tour 1 —Yons 
avez dtd ruinds par les premiers—chacun a son tour!—Vons 
avez fait une constitution qui ne pouvait tenir ” 

“ Pardon l” cried M. d’Arblay, with quickness: “ on ne l’a pas 
essayde ” 

“ Eh bien, elle est tombde toutefois—il n’en est plus question,” 
said M. de la Chltre; “ et nous n’avons plus qu’A mourir de faim 
gaiement ensemble.” 

M. de Narbonne said he had yet a few bottles of wine, and 
that he should not drink beer whilst he stayed with him. 

M. de la Ch&tre mentioned the qwinzaine in which the 
Princes’ army had been paid up, as the most wretched he had 
ever known. “ C’dtait un d&espoir, une douleur, une ddtresse 
de tous cotds, dont vous ne pouvez vous former une idde.” Of 
22,000 men who formed the army of the emigrants, 16,000 were 
gentlemen,—men of family and fortune: all of whom were now, 
with their families, destitute. He mentioned two of these who 
had engaged themselves lately in some orchestra, where they 
played first and second flute.—“ Ils sont, je vous jure, l’envie de 
toute l’armde,” said he; “ car en gdndral nous ne pouvons rien 
faire que nous battre quand on nous en donne roccasion.” 

The Princes, he said, had been twice arrested for debt in 
different places—that they were now so reduced that they dined, 
themselves, the Comte d’Artois, children, tutors, &c.—eight or 
nine persons m all—upon one single dish; and that they burnt 
de la chandelle, “ parceque les bougies coutaient trop cher.” 

“Et les dames,” said M. de Narbonne, d demi-voix, u que font 
elles ?—Madame de Balby et les autres 1” 

“ Elies n’y sont plus,” said M. de la CMtre; adding, laughing, 
“ C’est une reforme en tout.” 

I don’t know whether I need tell you the ladies meant were 
the two Princes’ mistresses, who have hitherto accompanied 
them everywhere. 

M. de Narbonne asked how he had been able to travel on, 
since his money and clothes had been left behind. 
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« J’avais” said he, “ ma bourse, bien heureusemeat; au reste, 
j’ai 6td oblige en amvant k Londres, de m’adresser k un tailleur, 
car on m’a assurd & l’auberge oh j’dtais, que dans l’liabit que je 
portais on me montrerait au doigt. Eli bien, ll m’a fait le gilet 
que tu vois, ces culottes” (in a low voice, but laughing, to M. de 
Narbonne). They were, I must tell you, of the most common 
and cheap materials: but M. de Narbonne, interrupting him, 
gravely, but very good-naturedly, said, 

“ Eh bien; vous pouvez aller partout comme cela—ici onpeut 
aller oh Ton vent comme cela ” 

“ Cette redingote,” replied M de la CMtre, who continued the 
whole evening m it, “ ll me l’a fait aussi. Mais pour l’habit, il 
n’y avait pas moyen, puisque je ne voulais pas m’arr&ter. It m’a 
done— pr$6 le sien.” 

“ Quoi ® le tailleur ?” 

0 ui, lui-mfoue: tu vois il ne va pas mal ” 

There was something so frank and so good humoured in all 
this, that, added to the deplorable situation to which he was 
reduced, I could almost have cried, though it was impossible to 
forbear laughing 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Loche. 

Chelsea, December 20lh, J 92. 

I rejoice Mr. Locke will be able to attend the meeting. 1 
hope for tolerable weather: but it would have grieved me to 
have liad such a name out of a loyal list at such a time. 

God keep us all safe and quiet! All now wears a fair aspect; 
but I am told Mr. Windham says wo are not yet out of the 
wood, though we see the path through it. There must be no 
relaxation. The pretended friends of the people, pretended or 
misguided, wait but the stilling of the present ferment of loyalty 
to come forth. Mr. Grey has said so in the House. Mr. Fox 
attended the St. George’s Meeting, after keeping back to the 
last, and was nobody there I Our Mr. Worth was present and 
amazed. 

The accounts from France are thrilling. Poor M. d’Arblay’s 
speech should be translated, and read to all English imitators of 
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French, reformers. What a picture of the now reformed ! Mr. 
Burke’s description of the martyred Due de la Bochefoucault 
should he read also by all the few really pure promoters of new 
systems. New systems, I fear, in states, are always dangerous, 
if not wicked. Grievance by grievance, wrong by wrong, must 
only be assailed, and breathing time allowed to old prejudices, 
and old habits, between all that is done. 

I had never head of any good association six months ago ; but 
I rejoice Mr. Lock had. I am glad, too, your neighbourhood is 
so loyal. I am sure such a colony of sufferers from state experi¬ 
ments, even with best intentions, ought to double all vigilance 
for running no similar risks—here too, where there are no similar 
calls 1 Poor M. d’Arblay’s belief m perpetual banishment is 
dreadful • but Chabot’s horrible denunciation of M. de Naxbonne 
made me stop for breath, as I read it in the papers. 

I had fancied the letters brought for the King of France’s trial 
were forgeries. One of them, certainly, to M. Bouilld, had its 
answer dated before it was written. If any have been found, 
others will be added, to serve any evil purposes. Still, however, 
I hope the King and his family will be saved I cannot but 
believe it, from all I can put together. If the worst of the 
Jacobins hear that Fox has called him an “ unfortunate Monarch/’ 
—that Shendan has said “his execution would be an act of in¬ 
justice,” and Grey “ that we ought to have spared that one "blast 
to their glories by earlier negotiation and an ambassador,”— 
surely the worst of these wretches will not nsk losing their only 
abettors and palliators in this kingdom? I mean publicly: 
they have privately and individually their abettors and palliators 
m abundance still, wonderful as that is. 

I am glad M. d’Arblay has joined the set at Junipere What 
miserable work is this duelling, which I hear of among the emi¬ 
grants, after such hair-breadth ’scapes for life and existence'—to 
attack one another on the very spot they seek for refuge from 
attacks ! It seems a sort of profanation of safety. 

I can assure you people of all descriptions are a little alarmed 
here, at the successes so unbounded of the whole Jacobin tribe, 
which seems now spreading contagion over the whole surface of 
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the earth. The strongest original favourers of revolutions abroad, 
and reforms at home, I see, are a little scared: they ■will not say 
it; hut they say they are not, uncalled upon; which is a constant 
result of secret and involuntary consciousness. 


r b 
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Correspondence—Miss Burney to Dr. Burney—Execution of the French 
King—Dr. Burney to Miss Burney— Charles Fox’s Pamphlet against 
War with France—Lord Orford—A Dinner at the Literary Club— Fox, 
Windham, Burke ; the Bishops of Salisbury, Peterborough, Dromore; 
Bishop Marlow, Duke of Leeds, Lord Ossory, Lord Lucan, &c.—Miss 
Burney to Dr Burney—Madame de Stael at Mickleham—The last 
Moments of the Fiench King—Bis last Words on the Scaffold—Three 
English Letters from Madame de Stael to Miss Burney—Miss Burney 
to Dr. Burney—Account of Madame de Stael—Her Escape from Massacre 
—Tallien—Malesherbes—M. d’Arblay — Talleyrand—Miss Burney to 
Mrs Locke—M Sicard—Conversation of Talleyrand—Dr Burney to Miss 
Burney—Barry’s Discourse on Sir Joshua Reynolds—Miss Burney to 
Dr. Burney—Letter from Madame de Stael to Miss Burney—Mrs 
Phillips to Mrs Locke—M de Lally Tolendal—M. de Talleyrand and the 
Society at Jumper Hall—Madame de Stall’s Opinions on the Revolution 
—Letter from Madame de Stael to Miss Burney—Offer of Marriage from 
General d’Aiblay to Miss Burney—M. Dumont—Madame de Stael’s 
Work on the “Influence of the Passions”—Miss Burney to Mrs. Lock- 
Dr Burney to Miss Burney—Marriage of M. d’Arblay and Miss Burney 

—Madame d’Arblay to Mrs.-on her Marriage—Madame de Stael 

to Madame d’Arblay on her Marriage—Eloge of Norbury Park by Ma¬ 
dame de Stael—Letter from Lally Tolendal to M. d’Arblay—Letter fiom 
Madame de la Fite to Madame d’Aiblay. 

Miss Burney to Mrs Locke 

January 8th, 1793. 

It is quite out of my power, my dearest friends, to leave town 
before the birthday, as I must then present myself at the Queen’s 
house. 

Your French colonies are truly attractive—I am sure they 
must be so to have caught me, so substantially, fundamentally, 
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the foe of all their proceedings while m power. But the Due de 
Liancourt taught me how little we can resist distress, even where 
self-mcurred M de la Cliatre, however, has my whole heart. 

I am his friend, not only upon the pleas of compassion due to all, 
hut upon the firm basis of principle. My heart ached to read of 
his 22,000 fellow sufferers for loyalty, original sense of duty, and 
a captive and injured master. 

I like, too, his brusque and franc character. I have read the 
declaration of M. de Narbonne. It is certainly written with 
feeling and energy, and a good design; hut I do not think it 
becoming, nor bien honnete, m a late minister and servant, at a 
time of such barbarous humiliation, to speak of the French 
King’s weakness, and let him down so low, at the moment he is 
pleading m Ins favour. Yet something there is, hinting at re¬ 
gret for having possibly contributed to his disgrace by not help¬ 
ing to avert it, which touched me very much, from its candour, 
though it is a passage unfinished. 

In short, what of misery can equal the misery of such a Revo¬ 
lution ?—I am daily more and more in charity with all fixed 
governments. “ Let every one mend one,” as Will Chip says 
and then states, as well as families, may be safely reformed. I 
hope you like “ Village Politics ?” It makes much noise in- 
London, and is suspected to be written by some capital 
author.* 

F. B. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

Norbury Park, Monday, January 28th, ’93. 

My dearest Padre —I have been wholly without spirit for 
writing, reading, working, or even walking or conversing, ever 
since the first day of my arrival The dreadful tragedyf acted 
m France has entirely absorbed me. Except the period of the 1 
illness of our own inestimable King, I have never been so over¬ 
come with grief and dismay, for any but personal and family 

* “ Will Chip, or Village Politics,” was written by Hannah More, 
t Tire execution of Louis XVI, 
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calamities. 0 what a tragedy S how implacable its villany, and 
how severe its sorrows 1 You know, my dearest father, how little 
I had believed such a catastrophe possible with all the guilt and 
all the daring already shown, I had still thought this a height of 
enormity impracticable. And, indeed, without military law 
throughout the wretched city, it had still not been perpetrated. 
Good Heaven >—what must have been the sufferings of the few 
unhardened in crimes who inhabit that city of horrors 1 —if I, an 
English person, have been so deeply afflicted, that even this 
sweet house and society—even my Susan and her lovely children 
—have been incapable to give me any species of pleasure, or 
keep me from a desponding low-spiritedness, what must be the 
feelings of all but the culprits in France ? 

M de Narbonne and M. d’Arblay have been almost annihilated t 
they are for ever repining that they are French, and, though two 
of the most accomplished and elegant men I ever saw, they break 
our hearts with the humiliation they feel for their guiltless birth 
in that guilty country'—“Est-ce vrai,” cries M de Narbonne, 
“ que vous conservez encore quelque amitid, M Locke, pour 
ceux qui ont la honte et le malheur d’etre n4s Fran^ais ?—Poor 
man S—he has all the symptoms upon him of the jaundice; and 
M. d’Arblay, from a very fine figure and good face, was changed, 
as if by magic, in one night, by the receipt of this inexpiable 
news, into an appearance as black, as meagre, and as miserable 
as M. de la Blancherie. 

We are all here expecting war every day. This dear family 
has deferred its town journey till next “Wednesday. I have not 
been at all at Mickleham, nor yet settled whether to return to 
town with the Locks, or to pay my promised visit there first All 
has been so dismal, so wretched, that I have scarce ceased to re¬ 
gret our hving at such times, and not either sooner or later. 

These immediate French sufferers here interest us, and these 
alone have been able to interest me at all We hear of a very 
bad tumult in Ireland, and near Captain Phillips’s property: Mr 
Brabazon writes word it is very serious. Heaven guard us from 
insurrections! What must be the feelings at the Queen’s house? 
how acute, and how indignant! 
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Adieu, most dear sir; I am sure we sympathize but too com¬ 
pletely on this subject,— 

And am ever your 

F.B 


Dr Burney to Miss Burney and Mrs Phillips . 

Chelsea College, Thursday, January 31st, 1793. 

My dearest Girls, Fanny and Susy,—I have little stomach 
to write. The horrors of last week’s news still prey on my spirits, 
with the addition of new political disgusts. The cry of Charles 
Fox and his adherents, against a war on the French wild beasts, 
is so loud and clamorous, that I fear it will dismay honest men 
and real lovers of their country and constitution He (Fox) has 
published a pamphlet, which furnishes plenty of words, though 
not one new argument. He lias merely dilated Ins late Whig 
and Parliamentary speeches, still stubbornly denying that there 
was any reason for calling Parliament so early, or for apprehend¬ 
ing the country in the least danger from sedition or discontent, 
and urges stronger than ever the necessity of treating with 
France. 

The most subtle and specious argument ho uses is this: if we 
go to war, it cannot be determined that it shall last for ever; 
and peace can never be made, whatever may be the events of the 
war, without treating with France. To this I answer, that we 
neither want nor wish to meddle with the interior government of 
that country within its own limits, but to check their conquests 
and ravages without; to prevent their spreading anarchy, desola¬ 
tion, and atheism over all Europe; to prevent their sending 
emissaries into our own country to detach the King’s subjects 
from their allegiance, and, by encouraging revolt, preparing and 
hastening a similar revolution here to that within their own 
country, which has been attended with such misery and horrors 
to all good men as were never equalled in any other period of 
the history of the world. God forbid I should wish any 
human creature so ill as to have the most distant idea, at 
present, of placing him on the torturing throne of France!—Ho, 
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no; it will require ages to make the savages of that nation 
Iranian creatures. 

But if England does not try to prevent their preying upon all 
the rest of the world, who or what else is likely to do it ? They 
have voted an army of between 500,000 and 600,000 men for 
the next campaign What but our fleet can impede their pro¬ 
gress and subsistence ? But alas! Ireland, Scotland, and several 
English towns and counties, are said to be ripe for open rebel¬ 
lion ; yet they will be more easily kept in obedience during war 
than peace Government is most vigorous, and the laws more 
strictly executed against treason and rebellion, then, than in the 
pipmg times of peace. I think there is some chance, at least, of 
preserving our constitution and independence by opposing French 
doctnnes and conquests; and none at all by waiting till they 
have a fleet and leisure to attack us 

I made Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) another visit a few 
days ago • I did not mention war to him; but we talked of 
nothing else but the Erench monsters, and their most samt-like 
Loyal martyr 1 He says that France has produced at once in 
this age the extremes of virtue and vice, in the King and his 
accursed relation Egalit^, which no other age ever knew. 

At the club,* on Tuesday, the fullest I ever knew, consisting 
of fifteen members, fourteen seemed all of one mind, and full of 
reflections on the late transaction in France; but, when about 
half the company was assembled, who should come in but 
Charles Fox 1 There were already three or four bishops arrived, 
hardly one of whom could look at him, I believe, without horror. 
After the first bow and cold salutation, the conversation stood 
still for several minutes. During dinner Mr. Windham, and 
Burke, jun., came in, who were obliged to sit at a side table. All 
were boutonnfa, and not a word of the martyred King or 
politics of any kind was mentioned; and though the company 
was chiefly composed of the most eloquent and loquacious men 
in the kingdom, the conversation was the dullest and most unin¬ 
teresting I ever remember at this or any such large meeting 
Mr. Windham and Fox, civil—young Burke and he never spoke. 

* The Literary Club. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough as sulky as the d—1; the Bishop 
of Salisbury, more a man of the world, very cheerful; the 
Bishop of Dromore frightened as much as a barn-door fowl at 
the sight of a fox; Bishop Marlow preserved his usual pleasant 
countenance. Steevens in the chair; the Duke of Leeds on his 
right, and Pox on his left, said not a word. Lords Ossory and 
Lucan, formerly much attached, seemed silent and sulky. 

I have not time for more description. 

God bless you both, and all! 

0. B. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

Norbury Park, Monday, February 4th, ; 93. 

How exactly do I sympathise in all you say and feel, my 
dear sir, upon these truly calamitous times! I hear daily more 
and more affecting accounts of the saint-like end of the martyred 
Louis. Madame de Stael, daughter of M. Keeker, is now at the 
head of the colony of French noblesse, established near Mickle- 
ham. She is one of the first women I have ever met with for 
abilities and extraordinary intellect. She has just received, by 
a private letter, many particulars not yet made public, and which 
the Commune and Commissaries of the Temple had ordered 
should be suppressed. It has been exacted by those cautious 
men of blood that nothing should be printed that could attendrir 
le peuple. 

Among other circumstances, this letter relates that the poor 
little Dauphin supplicated the monsters who came with the decree 
of death to his unhappy father, that they would carry him to the 
Convention, and the forty-eight Sections of Pans, and suffer him 
to beg his father’s life. 

This touching request was probably suggested to him by his 
miserable mother or aunt. When the King left the Temple to 
go to the place of sacrifice, the cries of his wretched family were 
heard, loud and shrill, through the courts without!—Good Hea¬ 
ven ' what distress and horror equalled ever what they must then 
experience ? 

VOL. in. 
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When he arrived at the scaffold, his Confessor, as if with the 
courage of inspiration, called out to him aloud, after his last 
benediction, {f Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel!”—The King 
ascended with firmness, and meant to harangue his guilty sub¬ 
jects ; but the wretch Santerre said he was not there to speak, 
and the drums drowned the words, except to those nearest the 
terrible spot. To those he audibly was heard to say, ** Citoyens, 
je meurs innocent! Je pardonne k mes assassins ; et je souhaite 
que ma mort soit utile & mon peuple.” 

M. de Narbonne has been quite ill with the grief of this last 
enormity; and M d’Arblay is now indisposed. This latter is 
one of the most delightful characters I have ever met, for open¬ 
ness, probity, intellectual knowledge, and unhackneyed manners 
M de Narbonne is far more a man of the world, and joins the 
most courtly refinement and elegance to the quickest repartee 
and readiness of wit. If anything but desolation and misery had 
brought them hither, we should have thought their addition to 
the Norbury society aH that could be wished. They are bosom 
friends. Your F. B. 

Madame de Stad Holstein to Miss Burney * 

"Written from Juniper Hall, Dorking, Suirey, 1793. 

When J learned to read english J begun by milton, to know 
all or renounce at all in once J follow the same system in 
writing my first english letter to Miss bumey; after such an en¬ 
terprise nothing can affright me, J feel for her so tender a 
friendship that it melts my admiration, inspires my heart with 
hope of her indulgence, and impresses me with the idea that in 
a tongue even unknown J could express sentiments so deeply 
felt. 

my servant will return for a french answer. J intreat miss 
burney to correct the words but to preserve the sense of that card. 

best compliments to my dear protectress, Madame Phillipe. 

* As literary curiosities, these subjoined notes from Madame de Stael 
have been printed verbatim et literatim: they are probably her earliest 
attempts at English writing. 
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Madame de Stael Holstein to Miss Burney. 

Your card in frencTi, my dear, lias already something of your 
grace in writing english: it is cecilia translated, my only cor¬ 
rection is to fill the interruptions of some sentences, and J put 
in them kindnesses for me. J do not consult my master to write 
to you; a fault more or less is nothing in such an occasion. 
What may he the perfect grammar of Mr. Clarke, it cannot es¬ 
tablish any sort of equality between you and J. then J will 
trust with my heart alone to supply the deficiency, let us 
speak upon a grave subject: do J see you that morning ? What 
news from Captain plnllip * when do you come spend a large 
week in that house 2 every question requires an exact answer; 
a good, also, my happiness depends on it, and J have for pledge 
your honour. 

good morrow and farewell 

pray madame phillips, recollecting all her knowledge in french, 
to explain that card to you. 


Madame de Stael Holstein to Miss Burney. 

January, 1793. 

Tell me, my dear, if this day is a charming one, if it must be a 
sweet epoch in my life ?—do you come to dine here with your 
lovely sister, and do you stay night and day till our sad separa¬ 
tion ? J rejoice me with that hope during this week; do not de¬ 
ceive my heart. 

J hope that card very clear, mais, pour plus de certitude, je 
vous dis en frangois, que votre chambre, la maison, les habi¬ 
tants de Juniper, tout est pr6t a recevoir la premiere femme 
d’Angleterre. 

Janvier. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

Mickleham, February 29th, 1793. 

Have yon not begun, dearest sir, to give me up as a lost sheep ? 
.Susanna’s temporary widowhood, however, ha3 tempted me on, 

31—2 
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and spelled me with, a spell I know not how to break. It is long, 
long smce we have passed any time so completely together , her 
three lovely children only knit ns the closer. The widowhood, 
however, we expect now quickly to expire, and I had projected 
my return to my dearest father for Wednesday next, which 
would complete my fortnight here, but some circumstances are 
intervening that incline me to postpone it another week 

Madame de Stael, daughter of M. hTecker, and wife of the 
Swedish Ambassador to France, is now head of the little French 
colony in this neighbourhood. M. de Stael, her husband, is at 
present suspended m his embassy, but not recalled, and it is 
yet uncertain whether the Eegent Duke of Sudermania will send 
him to Paris, during the present homble Convention, or order 
him home. He is now m Holland, waiting for commands. 
Madame de Stael, however, was unsafe m Pans, though an am¬ 
bassadress, from the resentment owed her by the Commune, for 
having received and protected in her house various destined 
victims of the 10th August and of the 2nd September. She was, 
even once stopped in her carriage, which they called aristocratic, 
because of its arms and ornaments, and threatened to be mur¬ 
dered, and only saved by one of the worst wretches of the Con¬ 
vention, Tallien, who feared provoking a war with Sweden, from 
such an offence to the wife of its Ambassador. She was obliged 
to have this same Tallien to accompany her, to save her from 
massacre, for some miles from Paris, when compelled to quit it. 

She is a woman of the first abilities, I think, I have ever seen 
she is more in the style of Mrs. Thrale than of any other cele¬ 
brated character, but she has infinitely more depth, and seems an 
even profound politician and metaphysician. She has suffered 
us to hear some of her works in MS., which are truly wonderful, 
for powers both of thinking and expression She adores her 
father, but is much alarmed at having had no news from him since 
he has heard of the massacre of the martyred Louis, and who can 
wonder it should have overpowered him ? 

Ever since her arrival she has been pressing me to spend some* 
time with her before I return to town. She wanted Susan and 
me to pass a month with her, but, finding that impossible, she 1 
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bsstowed all her entreaties upon me alone, and they are grown 
so urgent, upon my preparation for departing, and acquainting 
her my furlough of absence was over, that she not only insisted 
upon my writing to you, and telling why I deferred my return, 
but declares she will also write herself, to ask your permission 
for the visit. She exactly resembles Mrs. Tlirale m the ardour 
and warmth of her temper and partialities. I find her impos¬ 
sible to resist, and therefore, if your answer to her is such as I 
conclude it must be, I shall wait upon her for a week She is 
only a short walk from hence, at Jumper Hall. 

There can be nothing imagined more charming, more fascinat¬ 
ing, than this colony; between their sufferings and their agrimens 
they occupy us almost wholly. M. de Narbonne, alas, has no 
£1,000 a-year t he got over only £4,000 at the beginning, from a 
most splendid fortune; and, little foreseeing how all has turned out, 
he has lived, we fear, upon the principal; for he says, if all re¬ 
mittance is withdrawn, on account of the war, he shall soon be 
as ruined as those companions of his misfortunes with whom as 
yet he has shared his little all He bears the lnghest character 
for goodness, parts, sweetness of manners, and ready wit You 
could not keep your heart from him if you saw him only for half 
an hour He has not yet recovered from the black blow of the 
King’s death, but he is better, and less jaundiced, and he has 
had a letter which, I hear, has comforted him, though at first it 
was almost heart-breaking, informing him of the unabated regard 
for him of the truly saint-like Louis. This is communicated in 
a letter from M. de Malesherbes. 

M. d’A.rblay is one of the most singularly interesting charac¬ 
ters that can ever have been formed. He has a sincerity, a frank¬ 
ness, an ingenuous openness of nature, that I had been unjust 
enough to think could not belong to a Frenchman. With all 
this, which is his military portion, he is passionately fond of 
literature, a most delicate critic in his own language, well versed 
in both Italian and German, and a very elegant poet. He has 
just undertaken to become my French master for pronunciation, 
and he gives me long daily lessons in reading. Pray expect 
wonderful improvements ! In return, I hear him in English; 
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and for Ms theme this evening he has been writing an English 
address d Mr. Bwmey (i„ e. M. le Docteur), joining in Madame 
de Stael’s request. 

I hope your last club was more congenial 2 M de Talleyrand 
insists on conveying this letter for yon. He has been on a visit 
here, and returns again on Wednesday. He is a man of ad¬ 
mirable conversation, quick, terse, fin, and yet deep, to the ex¬ 
treme of those four words. They are a marvellous set for excess 
of agreeability. 

Adieu, most dear sir. Susanna sends her best love, and the 
Eanni and Horbury kisses and sweet words. I beg my love to 
my mother, and hope she continues amending. I am ever, ever, 
and ever. 

My dearest Eather’s 

E. B. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Locke. 

Mickleliam 

Your kind letter, my beloved Eredy, was most thankfully re¬ 
ceived, and we rejoice the house and situation promise so much 
local comfort; but I quite fear with you that even the bas bleu 
will not recompense the loss of the Juniore society. It is, 
indeed, of incontestable superiority. But you must burn this 
confession, or my poor effigy will blaze for it. I must tell you a 
little of our proceedings, as they all relate to these people of a 
thousand. 

M. d’Arblay came from the melancholy sight of departing 
Horbury to Mickleham, and with an air the most iriste, and a 
sound of voice quite dejected, as I learn from Susanna; for 1 
was in my heroics, and could not appear till the last half-hour. 
A headache prevented my waiting upon Madame de Stael that 
day, and obliged me to retreat soon after nine o'clock in the 
evening, and my douce convpagne would not let me retreat 
alone. We had only robed ourselves in looser drapery, when a 
violent ringing at the door startled us; we listened, and heard 
the voice of M. d’Arblay, and Jerry answenng, “ They're gone 
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to bed.” “ Comment ? Whatcried be: “ C’est impossible! 
Yhat you sayJerry then, to show his new education m this 
new colony, said, "Allee couchee !” It rained furiously, and we were 
quite grieved, but there was no help. He left a book for Mile. 
Burnet, and word that Madame de Stael could not come on 
account of the bad weather. M. Ferdinand was with him, and 
has bewailed the disaster; and M Sicard says he accompanied 
them till he was quite wet through his redingote, but this 
enchanting M. d’Arblay will murmur at nothing. 

The next day they all came, just as we had dined, for a 
morning visit,—Madame de Stael, M. Talleyrand, M Sicard, 
and M d’Arblay; the latter then made insistance upon com¬ 
mencing my master of the language, and I think he will be 
almost as good a one as the little Don* 

M de Talleyrand opened, at last, with infinite wit and capa¬ 
city. Madame de Stael whispered me, “ How do you like him v> 
“ Not very much,” I answered, “ but I do not know him ” “ Oh, 
I assure you,” cned she, “ he is the best of the men ” 

I was happy not to agree; but I have no time for such minute 
detail till we meet. She read the noble tragedy of Tancr'ede 
till she blinded us all round. She is the most charming person, 
to use her own phrase, “ that never I saw.” 

We called yesterday noon upon Madame de Stael, and sat 
with her till three o’clock, only the little Don being present. 
She was delightful; yet I see much uneasiness hanging over the 
whole party, from the terror that the war may stop all remit¬ 
tances. Heaven forbid! 

F. B. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Loche . 

Thursday, Mickleham. 

1 have no heart not to write, and no time to write. I have 
been scliolaring all day, and mastering too; for our lessons are 
mutual, and more entertaining than can easily be conceived 
* Mr. Clarke. 
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My master of the language says he dreams of how much more 
solemnly he shall write to charming Mrs. Locke, after a little 
more practice. Madame de Stael has written me two English 
notes, quite beautiful m ideas, and not -very reprehensible m 
idiom. But English has nothmg to do with elegance such as 
theirs—at least, little and rarely. I am always exposing myself 
to the wrath of John Bull, when this c6tene come in competi¬ 
tion. It is inconceivable what a convert M. de Talleyrand has 
made of me; I think him now one of the first members, and one 
of the most charming, of this exquisite set: Susanna is as com¬ 
pletely a proselyte. His powers of entertainment are astonishing, 
both in information and in raillery. We know nothing of how 
the rest of the world goes on. They are all coming to-night. I 
have yet avoided, but with extreme difficulty, the change of 
abode. Madame de Stael, however, will not easily be parried, 
and how I may finally arrange I know not. Certainly I will 
not offend or hurt her, but otherwise I had rather be a visitor 
than a guest. 

Pray tell Mr. Locke that “ the best of the men” grows upon uo 
at every meeting. We dined and stayed till midnight at Juni- 
pfrre on Tuesday, and I would I could recollect but the twentieth 
part of the excellent things that were said. Madame de Stael 
read us the opening of her work “Sur le Bonheur it seems to 
me admirable. M. de Talleyrand avowed that he had met with 
nothing better thought or more ably expressed; it contains the 
most touching allusions to their country’s calamities. 

F.B. 


Dr. Burney to Miss Burney. 

Chelsea College, Tuesday Morning, February 19fch, 1793. 

Why, Fanny, what are you about, and where are you? I shill 
write at you, not knowing how to write to you, as Swift did to 
the flying and romantic Lord Peterborough. 

I had written the above, after a yesterday’s glimmering and a 
feverish night as usual, when behold! a letter of requisition for 
a further furlough! I had long histories ready for narration de vive 
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voix, but my time is too short and my eyes and head too -weak for 
much writing this morning. I am not at all surprised at your 
account of the captivating powers of Madame de Stael It corre¬ 
sponds with all I had heard about her, and with the opinion I 
formed of her intellectual and literary powers, in reading her 
charming little “Apologia de Rousseau? But as nothing human 
is allowed to be perfect, she has not escaped censure. Her house 
was the centre of revolutionists previous to the 10th of August, 
after her father’s departure, and she has been accused of partiality 

to M de N-. But perhaps all may be Jacobinical malignity. 

However, unfavourable stories of her have been brought hither, 
and the Burkes and Mrs. Ord have repeated them to me. But 
you know that M. Necker’s administration, and the conduct of 
the nobles who first joined in the violent measures that sub¬ 
verted the ancient establishments by the abolition of nobility and 
the ruin of the church, during the first National Assembly, 
are held in greater horror by aristocrats than even the members 
of the present Convention. I know this will make you feel un¬ 
comfortable, but it seemed to me right to hint it to you. If you 
are not absolutely in the house of Madame de Stael when this 
arrives, it would perhaps bo possible for you to waive the visit 
to her, by a compromise, of having something to do for Susy, and 
so make the addendum to your stay under her roof. 

I dined yesterday with dear Mrs. Crewe, and, Mr. C. being 
come to town, did not go to the house, whereof Mrs. C. and I 
rejoiced much. Ilis brother and Mr. Hare dined with us, and 
all was well and pleasant, except my head. 

, Barry * last night at the Academy read a discourse, and, as he 

* James Barry was born at Cork in 1741. Ho was the son of a ship¬ 
master, and Gaily exhibited talents for tlie art in which he afterwards be¬ 
came so distinguished. IJfo was taught by Mr. West of Dublin, and after 
having, at tho age of twenty-two, gained the Academy’s prize for the best 
Historical Composition, was enabled, by the liberality of Edmund Burke, 
to study in Italy for four years, where he was made a Member of the 
Academy of Bologna. Ho returned to England in 1770, and m 1775 pub¬ 
lished a woi’k in reply to Winckelman’s celebrated axiom which proclaimed 
the English people to be naturally incapacitated, by their climate, from 
attaining any eminence in the exercise of the fine arts. In 1777 he was 
chosen a ttoyal Academician, and in 1780, Professor of Painting. Nine¬ 
teen years afterwards he was removed from the Professor’s Chair, and 
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had apprised me that he should introduce an doge in it upon Sir 
Joshua* I determined to go. On my mentioning this circum¬ 
stance at dinner, Mr. Hare, when he was departing in order to 
attend his friend Charles Fox’s motion m parliament, said to 
Crewe, “ Hr. B is going to hear the doge of his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and I am going, I fear, to hear the oraison funebve 
d’un homme illusive” 

Mrs. Ord wants to meet Mr. Smelt to-morrow evening, and 
you, if returned. Lady Hesketh has written two or three civil 
notes of invitation to us for “ blue.” 

God bless you 1 I must make up for town business. Love to 
dear Susy and children. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C. B. 


Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. 

Mickleham, Friday, February 22nd, ’93. 

What a kind letter is my dearest father’s, and how kindly 
speedy! yet it is too true it has given me very uncomfortable 
feelings. I am both hurt and astonished at the acrimony of 
malice; indeed, I believe all this party to merit nothing but. 
honour, compassion, and praise. Madame de Stael, the daughter 
of M. Necker—the idolising daughter—of course, and even from 
the best principles, those of filial reverence, entered into the 
opening of the Revolution just as her father entered into it • but 
as to her house having become the centre of Revolutionists before 
the 10th of August, it was so only for the Constitutionalists, 
who, at that period, were not only members of the then estab¬ 
lished government, but the decided friends of the King. The 
aristocrats were then already banished, or wanderers from fear, or 
concealed and silent from cowardice; and the Jacobins-1 


subsequently expelled from the Academy itself, through a cabal of his 
fellow Academicians, which was greatly aided by the eccentricity and vio¬ 
lence of his character, approaching at times to insanity. His great work, 
or rather series of works, which was painted gratuitously for the Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi, was completed in three years. He died in 1806* 
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need not, after what I have already related, mention how utterly 
abhorrent to her must be that fiend-like set. 

The aristocrats, however, as you well observe, and as she has 
herself told me, hold the Constitutionalists m greater horror than 
the Convention itself. This, however, is a violence against 
justice which cannot, I hope, bo lasting; and the malignant 
assertions which persecute her, all of which she has lamented to 
us, she imputes equally to the bad and virulent of both these 
parties. 

The intimation concerning M. de hT. was, however, wholly now 
to us, and I do firmly believe it a gross calumny. M. de N was 
of her society, which contained ten or twelve of the first people 
in Paris, and, occasionally, almost all Pans; she loves him even 
tenderly, but so openly, so simply, so unaffectedly, and with such 
utter freedom from all coquetry, that, if they were two men, or 
two women, the affection could not, I think, be more obviously 
undesigning. She is very plain, he is very handsome; her intel¬ 
lectual endowments must be with him her sole attraction. 

M. de Talleyrand was another of her society, and she seems 
equally attached to him. M. le Yicomte de Montmorenci she 
loves, she says, as her brother: he is another of this bright con¬ 
stellation, and esteemed ol excellent capacity. She says, if she 
continues in England he will certainly come, for he loves her too 
well to stay away. In short, her whole cdterie live together as 
brethren. Madame la Marquise de la ChS.tre, who has lately 
returned to Prance, to endeavour to obtain de quoi vivre cm 
A ngleterre, and who had been of this colony for two or three 
months, since the 10th of August, is a bosom friend of Madame 
do Stael and of all this circle: she is reckoned a very estimable, 
as well as fashionable woman; and a daughter of the unhappy 
Montmorin, who was killed on the 1st of September, is another 
of this set. Indeed, I think you could not spend a day with 
them and not see that their commerce is that of pure, but exalted 
and most elegant friendship. 

I would, nevertheless, give the world to avoid being a guest 
under their roof, now I have heard even the shadow of such a 
rumour; and I will, if it be possible without hurting or offending 
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them. I have waived and waived acceptance almost from the 
moment of Madame de Stael’s arrival. I prevailed with her to 
let my letter go alone to yon, and I have told her, with regard to 
yonr answer, that yon were sensible of the honour her kindness 
did me, and could not refuse to her request the week’s furlough; 
and then followed reasons for the compromise you pointed out, 
too diffuse for writing As yet they have succeeded, though she 
is surprised and disappointed. She wants us to study Trench 
and English together, and nothing could to me be more desirable, 
but for this invidious report. 

Susanna and her Captain intend going to town on Friday in 
next week, and I have fixed therefore on the same day for my 
return j thus, at all events, the time cannot be long. 

M d’Arblay, as well as M. de Narbonne, sent over a declara¬ 
tion in favour of the poor King. M. d’A. had been commandant 
at Longwi, and had been named to that post by the King himself. 
In the accusation of the infernals, as Mr. Young justly calls 
them, the King is accused of leaving Longwi undefended, and a 
prey to the Prussians. M. d’Arblay, who before that period had 
been promoted into the regiment of M. de Karbonne, and thence 
summoned to be Adjutant-General of Lafayette, wrote, therefore, 
on this charge, to M. de Malesherbes, and told him that the 
charge was utterly false; that the King had taken every pre¬ 
caution for the proper preservation of Longwi, and that M. 
d’Arblay, the King’s commandant, had himself received a letter 
of thanks and approbation from Lumouriez, who said nothing 
would have been lost had every commandant taken equal pains, 
and exerted equal bravery. 

This original letter M. d’Arblay sent to M. Malesherbes, not as 
a vindication of himself, for he had been summoned from Longwi 
before the Prussians assailed it, but as a vindication of the officer 
appointed by the King, while he had yet the command. M. de 
Malesherbes wrote an answer of thanks, and said he should cer¬ 
tainly make use of this information m the defence. However, 
the fear of Dumounez, I suppose, prevented his being named. 

M. d’Arblay, m quitting Trance with Lafayette, upon the de¬ 
position of the King, had only a little ready money in his pocket, 
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and he has been dearete since, and all he was worth m the world 
is sold and seized by the Convention. M. de Narbonne loves 
him as the tenderest of brothers, and, while one has a guinea in 
the world, the other will have half. “ Ah cried M. d’Arblay* 
upon the murder of the King, which almost annihilated him, “ I 
know not how those can exist who have any feelings of remorse, 
when I scarce can endure my life, from the simple feeling of 
regret that ever I pronounced the word liberty in Trance >” 

I confess I was much pleased with the oraison funebre We 
hear no news here, except French, and see no newspapers, and 
not an English newsmonger The Captam is just returned from 
Colchester. Babes are well. Adieu, most dear Sir' Your 
affectionate 

F. B. 


Madame de Stael to Miss Burney. 

Juniper, ce 8 Mars. 

My dear Miss, —Pour cette fois vous me permettrez de vous 
dcrire en Frangois; il s’agit de m’arranger pour vous voir, et je 
ne veux pas risquer d’dquivoques dans cet important intdr§t. 
Mardi entre midi et une lieure je serai a, Chelsea College, avee 
votre maltre de Frangois et Mr Clarke. tous les deux causeront 
ensemble, et vous—vous me parlerez. Je sais que vous &tes 
pleine de bonte pour moi, et que vous mettez mime du courage 
contre la reaction de quelques mdchancetds Frangoises auxquelles 
les terns de guerre civile doivent accofttumer, mais tout ce que 
je vous demande c’est m’aimer, dussiez-vous attendre k d’autres 
terns pour le dire ? H faut laisser l’injustice aux hommes mal- 
heureux; il faut qu’ils s’occupent des personnes quand ils ne 
peuvent rien sur les affaires; il faut qu’ils donnent quelques unes 
de leurs preventions aux dtrangers, qui n’ont pas le terns de juger 
les proc&s des individus, il faut tout ce qui est ordinaire et extra¬ 
ordinaire dans une pareille dpoque, et se confier au terns pour 
1’opinion publique—-a l’amitid pour le bonheur particulier. Ils 
vous diront que je suis ddmocrate, et ils oublieront que mes amist 
et moi nous avons echappd au fer des Jacobins: ils vous diront 
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que j’aime passionnement les affaires, et je suis ici quand M de 
Stael me presse d’aller & Paris, me niMer avec lui des plus lmpor- 
tantes (ceci pour vous seule): enfin lls chercheront a troubler 
jusqu’au repos de l’amitid, et ne permettront pas que, fid&le a 
mes devoirs, j’aie eu le besom de partager pendant deux mois le 
malheur de celui dont j’avois sauve la vie Il y a dans tout cela 
tant d’absurdes faussetds, qu’un jour ou l’autre je c^derai au ddsir 
d’en parler. Mais qui peut maintenant se permettre d’occuper 
de soi * II n’y a pas d’iddes gdn^rales assez vasLes pour ce moment 
Je suis bien mal ce prdcepte en vous derivant; mais, parceque 
je vous ai trouvd la meilleure et la plus distingude; parce- 
qu’avant de vous connoltre, j’ambitionnois de vous plaire; parce¬ 
que, depuis que je vous ai vu, il m’est ndcessaire de vous 
int&esser, je me persuade que vous devez m’aimer; je crois bien 
aussi que votre bontd pour moi m’a valu quelques envieux; amsi 
il y a un peu de justice dans ce que vous faites pour moi Je 
chasse toutes mes iddes tnstes en songeant que je vous verrai 
Mardi, et les jours suivans, chez Madame Locke—en pensant h 
votre aimable soeur Madame Phillips, qui, sentant le besom que 
j’avois d’etre consolde, a dtd doublement aimable pour moi apres 
votre depart. Edpondez a ma lettre. Adieu! 


Mrs. Phillips to Mrs. Loche. 

Mickleham, April 2nd, 1793. 

I MUST, however, say something of Juniper, whence I had an 
irresistible invitation to dme, &c., yesterday, and hear M. de 
Lally Tolendal read his ‘Mort de Strafford,’ which he had 
already recited once, and which Madame de Stael requested him 
to repeat for my sake. 

I had a great curiosity to see M. de Lally. I cannot say that 
feeling was gratified by the sight of him, though it was satisfied, 
insomuch that it has left me without any great anxiety to see 
him again. He is the very reverse of all that my imagination 
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had led me to expect in him: large, fat, with a great head, 
small nose, immense cheeks, nothing distingue in his manner, 
and en fait d'esprit, and of talents in conversation, so far, so 
very far, distant from our Jnniperiens, and from M. de Talley¬ 
rand, who was there, as I could not have conceived, his abilities 
as a writer and his general reputation considered He seems un 
bon gargon, un trbs honnSte gargon, as M. Talleyrand says of 
hnn, et rien de plus 

lie is extremely absorbed by his tragedy, which he recites by 
heart, acting as well as declaiming with greet energy, though 
seated, as Le Texier is He seemed, previous to the performance, 
occupied completely by it, except while the dinner lasted, which 
he did not neglect; but he was continually reciting to himself 
till we sat down to table, and afterwards between the courses 

M. Talleyrand seemed much struck with his piece, which 
appears to me to have very fine lmes and passages in it, but 
which, altogether, interested me but little, I confess, indeed, the 
violence of ses gestes, and the alternate howhng and thundering 
of his voice in declaiming, fatigued me excessively. If our 
Fanny had been present, I am afraid I should many times have 
been affected as one does not expect to be at a tragedy. 

We sat down at seven to dinner, and had half finished before 
M. d’Arblay appeared, though repeatedly sent for; he was pro¬ 
foundly grave and silent, and disappeared after the dinner, which 
was very gay. He was sent for after coffee and Horbury were gone, 
several times, that the tragedy might be begun; and at last Madame 
de S. impatiently proposed beginning without him. ee Mais cela 
lui fera de la peine,” said M. d’Autun (Talleyrand), good- 
naturedly ; and, as she persisted, he rose up and limped out of 
the room to fetch him: he succeeded in bringing him. 

M. Malouet has left them. La Princesse d’Henin is a very 
pleasing, well-bred woman; she left Juniper the next morning 
with M. dc Lally, 

S P. 

Mrs. Phillips to Miss Barney: 

Mickleham, April 3rd. 

After I had sent off my letter to you on Monday I walked on 
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to Juniper, and entered at the same moment with Mr. Jenkin- 
son and his attorney—a man whose figure strongly resembles 
some of Hogarth’s most ill-looking personages, and who appeared 
to me to be brought as a kind of spy, or witness of all that was 
passing. I would have retreated, fearing to interrupt business, 
but I was surrounded, and pressed to stay, by Madame de Stael 
with great empressement, and with much kindness by M d’Ar- 
blay and all the rest. Mr. Clarke was the spokesman, and ac¬ 
quitted himself with great dignity and moderation; Madame 
de S now and then came forth with a little coquetterie pour 
adouoir ce sauvage Jenkinson. ee What will you, Mr. Jenkinson ? 
tell to me, what will you V M. de Narbonne, somewhat indign6 
de la mauvaise foi, and exetde des longueurs de son adversaire y 
was not quite so gentle with him, and I was glad to perceive 
that he meant to resist, in some degree at least, the exorbitant 
demands of his landlord. 

Madame de Stael was very gay, and M de Talleyrand quite 
cormque, this evening; he criticised, amongst other thmgs, her 
reading of prose, with great sang froid: " Yous lisez trks real la 
prose; vous avez un chant en lisant, une cadence, et puis une 
cadence, et puis une monotonie, qui n’est pas bien du tout: en 
vous dcoutant on croit toujours entendre des vers, et cela a un 
fort mauvais effet!” 

They talked over a number of their friends and acquaintance 
with the utmost unreserve, and sometimes with the most comic 
humour imaginable,—M. de Tally, M. de Lafayette, la Princesse 
d’Henin, la Princesse de Poix, a M. Guibert, an author, and one 
who was, Madame de S. told me, passionately in love with her 
before she married, and innumerable others. 

M. d’Arblay had been employed almost night and day since he 
came from London in writing a Memoire, which Mr. VillierS had 
wished to have, upon the “ Artillerie a Cheval,” and he had not 
concluded it till this morning. * ' 

S. P. 

Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney. 

Tuesday, May 14th 

Trusting to the kindness of chance, I begin at the top of mv 
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paper. Our Juniperians went to see Paine’s Hill yesterday, and 
had the good-nature to take my little happy Norbury. In the 

evening came Miss F-to show me a circular letter, sent by 

the Archbishop of Canterbury to all the parishes in England, 
authorising the ministers of those parishes to raise a subscription 
for the unfortunate French clergy. She talked of our neigh¬ 
bours, and very shortly and abruptly said, “So, Mrs. Phillips, we 
hear you are to have Mr. Norbone and the other French com¬ 
pany to live with you—Pray, is it so ?” 

I was, I confess, a little startled at this plain inquny, but 
answered as composedly as I could, setting out with informing 
this beta joersonnage that Madame de Stael was going to Swit¬ 
zerland to join her husband and family in a few days, and that 
of all the French company none would remain but M. de JSTar- 
bonne and M. d’Arblay, for whom the Captain and myself enter¬ 
tained a real friendship and esteem, and whom he had begged to 
make our house their own for a short time, as the impositions 
they had had to support from their servants, &c, and the failure 
of their remittances from abroad, had obliged them to resolve on 
breaking up housekeeping. 

I had scarcely said thus much when our party arrived from 
Paine’s Hill; the young lady, though she had drunk tea, was so 
obliging as to give us her company for near two hours, and made 
a curious attack on M. de N., upon the first pause, in wretched 
French, though we had before, all of us, talked no other language 
than English:—“ Je vous prie, M. Gnawbone, comment se porte 
la Eeine 1” 

Her pronunciation was such that I thought Ins understanding 
her miraculous: however, he did guess her meaning, and answered 
with all his accustomed douceur and politeness, that he hoped 
well, but had no means but general ones of information. 

" I believe,” said she afterwards, “ nobody was so hurt at the 
King’s death as my papa > he couldn’t ride on horseback next 
day!” 

She then told M. de Narbonne some anecdotes (very new to 
him, no doubt), which she had read in the newspapers, of the 
Convention; and then spoke of M. Egalitf 1 I hope,” said she, 

VOT TTT hn 
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flinging her arms out with great violence, “ hell come to be gul- 
lytined He showed the King how he liked to be gullytined. 
*o now I hope hell be gnllytmed himself 1 —So shocking 1 to give 
his vote against his own nephew I” 

If the subject of her vehemence and blunders had been less 
just or less melancholy, I know not how I should have kept my 
lace m order. 

Our evening was very pleasant when she was gone Madame 
de Stael is, with all her wildness and blemishes, a delightful com¬ 
panion, and M de N. rises upon me in esteem and affection every 
time I see him; then mmds in some points ought to be ex¬ 
changed, for he is as delicate as a really feminine woman, and 
evidently suffers when he sees her setting lea bienseances aside, 
as it often enough befalls her to do. 

Poor Madame de Stael has been greatly disappointed and 
hurt by the failure of the friendship and intercourse she had 
wished to maintain with you,—of that I am sure; I fear, too, she 
is on the point of being offended. I am not likely to be her con¬ 
fidante if she is so, and only judge from the nature of things, and 
from her character, and a kind of digit in her manner once or 
twice in speaking of you. She asked me if you would accom¬ 
pany Mrs. Locke back into the country % I answered that my 
father would not wish to lose you for so long a time at once, as 
you had been absent from him as a nurse so many days. 

After a little pause, “ Mais est-ce qu’une femme est en tutelle 
pour la vie dans ce pays v> she said, “ II me parait que votre 
soeur est comme une demoiselle de quatorze ans.” 

I did not oppose this idea, but enlarged rather on the con¬ 
straints laid upon females, some very unnecessarily, in England— 
hoping to lessen her digit; it contmued, however, visible in her 
countenance, though she did not express it in words. 

I must go back to Monday, to tell you something that passed 
which struck and affected me very much. M. de Talleyrand ar¬ 
rived at Juniper to dinner, and Madame de Stael, in a state of 
the most vehement impatience for news, would scarce give him 
time to breathe between her questions; and when she had heard 
all he could tell her, she was equally impetuous to hear all his 
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conjectures. She was evidently elated with hopes of such success 
as would give peace, security, and happiness to them all, yet 
scarce dared give way to all her flattering expectations 

M. de Talleyrand’s hopes were alive likewise, though he did 
not, like her lose his composure and comic placidness of 
manner. 

Madame de Stael, between jest and earnest, reproached M. de 
Narbonne with a number of aristocratic sentiments, which she 
said had that day escaped him He calmly declared he was will¬ 
ing to repeat and support every word he had uttered. She next 
reproached him for always resisting her passion for conjectural 
discussions. He said he had for the last half-year found every one 
baffled in making conjectures: “ Mais,” said he, very gravely, and 
in a manner much impressed, “ dans huit jours d’ici il me parait 
qu’on pourra voir assez clair pour former un plan, et alors—je 
prendrai mon parti.” 

He said no more, but dropped into a very deep reverie. Pour 
prendre un parti,” said M. de Talleyrand, “ il faut d’abord savoir 
si celui qui nous conviendrait sera assez fort pour justifier l’espd- 
rance de succes; sans quoi il y aurait de la folie h se mller de la 
partie. Mais pour moi,” continued he, laughing, “j’ai grande 
envie de me battre, je vous l’avoue.” 

“ Ah, mais, sans doute,” said Madame de Stael, “ dans une 
situation ddsespdree comme la v6tre, il faut bien que vous ayez 
le besom de faire des efforts ” 

“ Yous le sentez,” said M. de K, with sadness, “parceque vous 
n’avez pas vecu a Juniper, proche de Horbury et de Madam? 
Philippe—parceque vous avez vdcu en Woodstock Street.” 

“Mais,” said M de Talleyrand, “je vous donne ma parole quc 
cc me serait un plaisir de bien battre tous ces vilams gueux ” 

“ Eh, non,” said M. de K, with a mixture of douceur and 
sadness which was very touching," dites moi done le plaisir qu’il 
y aurait a donner la mort h ces pauvres misdrables, dont l’igno- 
rance et la betise ont les plus grands crimes. S’il failait ne 
faire la guerre que contre Marat, et Danton, et Pobespierre, et 
M. Egalit£, et quelques centaines d’autres infames sc&Ldrats, j’y 
pourrai peut-§tre trouver de la satisfaction aussi.” 
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After this he again fell into his reverie, and the conversation 
was supported by Madame de Stael and M. de Talleyrand, who, 
by the way, is going to sell all his books, and who very placidly 
said to-day, “ Je vais quitter ma maison de Woodstock Street; 
elle est trop cliere.” 

S. P 


Madame de Stael to Miss Barney. 

Jumper, 11th May 

Je vois bien, my dear Miss, que vous voulez vous acquitter a, 
force de services : mais si vous vous dtiez permis de lire Voltaire, 
je vous dirais ces deux vers un peu changes ;— 

Uu sentiment est cent fojs au-dessus 
Et de l'esprit et de la bonte meime. 

Oublions et le bonheur et le malheur de notre liaison ensemble, 
pour retourner au doux penchant de la reconnaissance. Les 
dentelles de mon dmigrde peuvent &tre vendues en detail, par- 
ceque c’est le seul moyen de les vendre. Quant au pnx, c’est un 
marckand de dentelles 4 vofcre choix qui doit le fixer. Unei fille 
de chez Madame Eoger, Duke Street, Piccadilly, a estimd le tout 
£100 sterling. Mais je ne sais pas un mot de details, et la pre¬ 
miere marchande de dentelles que vous rencontrerez vous le 
dira. 

Quant 4 the ogly, tall, and good servant, je demande quatre 
jours pour rdpondre 4 cette grande affaire: je demande aussi si 
elle sait dcrire ce qu’il faut pour le UU d’un ddjeftner, de sucre, 
de tlid, &c. 

Maintenant que je vous ai bien fatigud de tous les services 
que je veux rendre 4 mes anus, et que votre excellent caractdre 
vous fait ddsirer de partager, laissez moi vous dire que je suis 
triste de partir peut-dtre sans vous revoir, et qu’en dcartant tous 
les nuages de mon cceur je serai toujours intdressde dans vos 
succds, et dans votre bonheur. 

Soyez assez bonne pour exprimer, avec l’accentde Cdcilia, tout 
le regret que je sens d’avoir dtd bannie de la chambre de nos 
aimables malades, que ma pensde n’a pas quittdes. 
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[The frequency and intimacy with which Miss Burney and M. 
d’Arblay now met, ripened into attachment the high esteem 
which each felt for the other; and, after many struggles and 
scruples, occasioned by Ins reduced circumstances and clouded 
prospects, M d’Arblay wrote her an offer of his hand, candidly 
acknowledging, however, the slight hope he entertained of ever 
recovering the fortune he had lost by the Revolution. 

At tins time Miss Burney went to Chesmgton for a short 
period, probably hoping that the extreme quiet of that place 
would assist her deliberations, and tranquillize her mind during 
her present perplexities ] 

Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney at Ghesington 

Sunday, after church, I walked up to Nor bury; there, unex¬ 
pectedly, I met all our Juniperians, and listened to one of the 
best conversations I ever heard : it was on literary topics, and 
the clnef speakers, Madame de Stael, M. de Talleyrand, Mr. 
Locke, and M Dumont, a gentleman on a visit of two days at 
Juniper, a Genevois, homme d'esprit et de lettres. I had not a 
word beyond the first “ how d’yes” with any one, being obliged 
to run home to my abominable dinner in the midst of the dis¬ 
course. 

On Monday I went, by invitation, to Juniper to dine, and 
before I came away at night a letter arrived express to Madame 
de Stael. On reading it, the change m her countenance made 
me guess the contents. It was from the Swedish gentleman who 
had been appointed by her husband to meet her at Ostend, he 
wrote from that place that he was awaiting her arrival. She had 
designed walking home with us by moonlight, but her spirits 
were too much oppressed to enable her to keep this intention. 

M. d’Arblay walked home with Phillips and me. Every 
moment of his time has been given of late to transcribing a MS. 
work of Madame de Stael, on “ L’Influence des Passions.” It is 
a work of considerable length, and written in a hand the most 
difficult possible to decipher. 

On Tuesday we all met again at Norbury, where we spent the 
day. Madame de Stael could not rally her spirits at all, and 
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seemed like one tom from all that was dear to her. I was truly 
concerned. 

After giving me a variety of charges, or rather entreaties, to 
watch and attend to the health, spirits, and affairs of the friends 
she was leaving, she said to me, “ Et dites a Mile. Burney que je 
ne lui en veux pas du tout—que je quitte le pays l’aimant bien 
sinctanent, et sans rancune.” 

I. assured her earnestly, and with more words than I have room 
to insert, not only of your admiration, but affection, and sensi¬ 
bility of her worth, and chagrin at seeing no more of her. I 
hope I exceeded not your wishes; mais il n’y avait fas moym 
de roister. 

She seemed pleased, and said, “ Vous 6teS bien bonne de me 
dire cela” but in a low and faint voice, and dropped the subject. 

Before we took leave, M. d’Arblay was already gone, meaning 
to finish transcribing her MS. I came home with Madame de 
Stael and M. de Narbonne. The former actually sobbed in 
saying farewell to Mrs. Locke, and half way down the hill; her 
parting from me was likewise very tender and flattering. 

I determined, however, to see her again, and met her near the 
school, on Wednesday morning, with a short note and a little 
offering which I was irresistibly tempted to make her. She 
could not speak to me, but kissed her hand with a very speaking 
and touching expression of countenance. 

It was this morning, and just as I was setting out to meet her, 
that Skilton arrived from Chesington. I wrote a little, walked 
out, and returned to finish as I could. 

At dinner came our Tyo —very bad indeed. After it we 
walked together with the children to hTorbury; but little Eanny 
was so well pleased with his society, that it was impossible to 
get a word on any particular subject. I, however, upon his ven¬ 
turing to question me whereabouts was the camyagne oil se trou - 
vait Mdlle. Burnet, ventured de mon c6t4 to speak the name of 
Chesington, and give a little account of its inhabitants, the early 
love we had for the spot, our excellent Mr. Crisp, and your good 
and kind hostesses. ; 

; He listened with much interest and pleasure, and said, “Mais 
: ne pourrait-on pas faire ce petit voyage-lk V’ 
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I ventured to say notlnng encouraging, at least decisively, in 
a great measure upon the children’s account, lest they should 
repeat; and, moreover, your little namesake seemed to me sur¬ 
prisingly attentive and foeillee as if elle se doutait de quelque 
chose 

When we came home I gave our Tyo some paper to write to 
you; it was not possible for me to add more than the address, 
much as I wished it. 

Miss Burney to Mrs Locke 

Chesmgton, 1793. 

I have been quite enchanted to-day by my dear Susan’s in¬ 
telligence that my three convalescents walked to the wood. 
Would I had been there to meet and receive them > 

X have regretted excessively the finishing so miserably an 
acquaintance begun with so much spirit and pleasure, and tho 
depit I fear Madame de Stael must have experienced. I wish 
the world would take more care of itself, and less of its neigh¬ 
bours I should have been very safe, I trust, without such flights, 
and distances, and breaches. But there seemed an absolute 
resolution formed to crush this acquaintance, and compel me to 
appear its wilful renounce!’. All I did also to clear the matter, 
and soften to Madame de Stael any pique or displeasure, un¬ 
fortunately served only to increase both. Had I understood her 
disposition better I should certainly have attempted no pallia¬ 
tion, for I rather offended her pride than mollified her wrath. 
Yet I followed the golden rule, for how much should I prefer any 
acknowledgment of regret at such an apparent change, from any 
one I esteemed, to a seeming unconscious complacency in an un¬ 
explained caprice! 

I am vexed, however, very much vexed, at the whole business. 
I hope she left Horbury Park with full satisfaction in its steady 
and more comfortable connexion. I fear mme will pass for only 
a fashionable one. 

Miss Kitty Cooke still amuses me very much by her incom¬ 
parable dialect; and by her kindness and friendliness I am 
taken the best care of imaginable. 
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My poor brother, who will carry this to Micldeham, is 
grievously altered by the loss of his little girl. It has affected 
his spirits and his health, and he is grown so thin and meagre, 
that he looks ten years older than when I saw him last. I 
hope he will now revive, since the blow is over; but'it has 
been a very, very hard one, after such earnest pains to escape it 
Did the wood look very beautiful 7 I have figured it to my¬ 
self, with the three dear convalescents wandering m its winding 
paths, and inhaling its freshness and salubrity, ever since I 
heard of this walk. I wanted prodigiously to have issued forth 
from some little green recess, to have hailed your return I 
hope Mr. Locke had the pleasure of this sight. Is Jenny cap¬ 
able of such a mounting journey 7 

Do you know anything of a certain young lady, who eludes 
all my inquiries, famous for having eight sisters, all of uncom¬ 
mon talents 7 I had formerly some intercourse with her, and 
she used to promise she would renew it whenever I pleased, 
but whether she is offended that I have shghted her offers so 
long, or whether she is fickle, or only whimsical, I know not 
all that is quite undoubted is that she has concealed herself so 
effectually from my researches, that I might as well look for 
justice and clemency in the French Convention, as for this 
former friend in the plains and lanes of Chesmgton, where, 
erst, she met me whether I would or no. 


F.B. 


Miss Burriey to Mrs. Loclce. 

Chesington, 1793. 

How sweet to me was my dearest Fredy’s assurance that my 
gratification and prudence went at last hand in hand! I had 
longed for the sight of her writing, and not dared wish it. I 
shall now long impatiently till I can have the pleasure of saying, 
“ Ma’am, I desire no more of your letters ” 

I have heard to-day all I can most covet of all my dear late 
malades. I take it for granted this little visit was made known 
to my dearest sister confidant. I had prepared for it from the 
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time of my own expectation, and I have had much amusement ya,. 
what the preparation produced Mrs Hamilton ordered half'a' 
ham to he boiled ready, and Miss Kitty trimmed up her best 
cap and tried it on, on Saturday, to get it m shape to her face 
She made chocolate also, which we drank up on Monday and 
Tuesday, because it was spoiling " I have, never seen none of 
the Trench quality,” she says, “ and I have a purdigious curo- 
sity; though as to dukes and dukes’ sons, and these high top 
captains, I know they’ll think me a mere country bumpkin 
Iloivsever, they can’t call me worse than Fat Kit Square, and 
that’s the worse name I ever got from any of our English pelite 
bears, which I suppose these pelite French quality never heard 
the like of” 

Unfortunately, however, when all was prepared above, the 
French top captain entered while poor Miss Kitty was in dish- 
bill, and Mrs Hamilton finishing washing up her china from 
breakfast. A maid who was out at the pump, and first saw the 
arrival, ran in to give Miss Kitty time to escape, for she was m 
her round dress night-cap, and without her roll and curls How¬ 
ever, he followed too quick, and Mrs. Hamilton was seen m her 
linen gown and mob, though she had put on a silk one m ex¬ 
pectation for every noon these four or five days past; and Miss 
Kitty was in such confusion, she burned out of the room. She 
soon, however, returned, with the roll and curls, and the fore¬ 
head and throat fashionably lost m a silk gown. And though 
she had not intended to speak a word, the gentle quietness of 
her guest so surpnsed and pleased her, that she never quitted 
his side while he stayed, and has sung his praises ever since. 

Mrs. Hamilton, good soul! m talking and inquiring since of 
his history and conduct, shed tears at the recital. She says 
now she has really seen one of the French gentry that has been 
drove out of their country by the villains she has heard of, she 
shall begin to believe there really has been a Revolution! and 
Miss Kitty says, ** I purtest I did not know before but it was 
all a sham.” 
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Miss Burney to Mrs. Phillips. 

Friday, May 31st, Chesington 

My heart so smites me this morning with making no answer 
to all I have been requested to weigh and decide, that I feel I 
cannot with any ease return to town without at least complying 
with one demand, which first, at parting yesterday, brought mo 
to write fully to you, my Susan, if I could not elsewhere to my 
satisfaction. 

Much mdeed m the course of last night and this morning has 
occurred to me, that now renders my longer silence as to pros¬ 
pects and proceedings unjustifiable to myself. I will therefore 
now address myself to both my beloved confidants, and open to 
them all my thoughts, and entreat their own with equal plain¬ 
ness in return. 

M d’Arblay’s last three letters convince me he is desperately 
dejected when alone, and when perfectly natural. It is not that 
he wants patience, but he wants rational expectation of better 
times: expectation founded on something more than mere aenal 
hope, that builds one day upon what the next blasts; and then 
has to build again, and agam to be blasted. 

What affects me the most in this situation is, that his time 
may as completely be lost as another’s peace, by waiting for the 
effects of distant events, vague, bewildering, and remote, and quite 
as likely to lead to ill as to good. The very waiting, indeed, 
with the mind m such a state, is in itself an evil scarce to be re- 


My dearest Fredy, m the beginning of her knowledge of this 
transaction, told me that Mr. Locke was of opinion that the £100 
per annum might do, as it does for many a curate M. d’A. 
also most solemnly and affectingly declares that le simple 
nicessaire is all he requires, and here, in your vicinity, would 
unhesitatingly be preferred by him to the most brilliant fortune 
m another sty our. 

If he can say that, what must I be not to echo it ? I, who in 

the bpsom of my own most chosen, most darling friends- 

I need not entei more upon this; you all must know that to 
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me a crust of bread, with a little roof for shelter, and a fire for 
warmth, near you, would bring me to peace, to happiness, to all 
that my heart holds dear, or even in any situation could prize. 
I cannot picture such a fate with dry eyes; all else but land- 
ness and society has to me so always been nothing. 

With regard to my dear father, he has always left me to my¬ 
self ; I will not therefore speak to him while thus uncertain what 
to decide. 

It is certain, however, that, with peace of mind and retirement, 
I have resources that I could bring forward to amend the little 
situation; as well as that, once thus undoubtedly established and 
naturalized, M. d’A. would have claims for employment. 

These reflections, with a mutual freedom from ambition, might 
lead to a quiet road, unbroken by the tortures of applications, 
expectations, attendance, disappointment, and time-wasting hopes 
and fears; if there were not apprehensions the £100 might be 
withdrawn. I do not think it likely, but it is a risk too serious 
in its consequences to be run M d’A. protests he could not 
answer to himself the hazard. 

How to ascertain this, to clear the doubt, or to know the fatal 
certainty before it should be too late, exceeds my powers of 
suggestion. His own idea, to write to the Queen, much as it has 
startled me, and wild as it seemed to me .s certainly less wild 
than to take the chance of such a blow m the dark. 

Yet such a letter could not oven reach her. His very name is 
probably only known to her through myself. 

In short, my dearest friends, you will think for me, and let me 
know what occurs to you, and I will defer any answer till I hear 
your opinions. 

Heaven ever bless you! And pray for me at this moment. 

F. B. 


Dr. Burney to Miss Burney. 

, May, 1793. 

Dear Fanny, — I have for some time seen very plainly that 
you are Uprise, and have been extremely uneasy at the discovery. 
You must havo observed my silent gravity, surpassing that of 
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mere illness and its consequent low spirits I had some thoughts 
of writing to Susan about it, and intended begging her to do 
what I must now do for myself—that is, beg, warn, and admonish 
you not to entangle yourself in a wild and romantic attachment, 
which offers nothing m prospect but poverty and distress, with 
future inconvenience and unhappiness M d’Arblay is certainly 
a very amiable and accomplished man, and of great military 
abilities I take for granted, but what employment has he for 
them of which the success is not extremely hazardous ? His 
property, whatever it was, has been confiscated— dScrete —by 
the Convention, and if a counter-revolution takes place, unless 
it be exactly such a one as suits the particular political sect m 
which he enlisted, it does not seem likely to secure to him an 
establishment in France. And as to an establishment m Eng¬ 
land, I know the difficulty which very deserving natives find m 
procuring one, with every appearance of interest, friends and 
probability; and, to a foreigner, I fear, the difficulty will be 
more than doubled. 

As M d’Arblay is at present circumstanced, an alliance with 
anything but a fortune sufficient for the support of himself and 
partner would be very imprudent. He is a mere soldier of for¬ 
tune, under great disadvantages. Your income, if it was as cer¬ 
tain as a freehold estate, is insufficient for the purpose; and if 
the Queen should be displeased and withdraw her allowance, 
what could you do ? 

I own that, if M. d’Arblay had an establishment in France 
sufficient for him to marry a wife with little or no fortune, much 
as I am inclined to honour and esteem him, I should wish to pre¬ 
vent you from fixing your residence there, not merely from selfish¬ 
ness, but for your own sake. I know your love for your family, 
and know that it is reciprocal, I therefore cannot help think¬ 
ing that you would mutually be a loss to each other. The friends 
too, which you have here, are of the highest and most desirable 
class. To quit them, in order to make new friendships m a 
strange land, m which the generality of its mhabitants at present 
seem incapable of such virtues as friendship is built upon, seems 
wild and visionary., 
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If M. d’Arblay had a sufficient establishment here for the pur¬ 
poses of credit and comfort, and determined to settle here for life, 

I should certainly think ourselves honoured by his alliance, but 
his situation is at present so very remote from all that can satisfy 
prudence, or reconcile to an affectionate father the idea of a 
serious attachment, that I tremble for your heart and future hap¬ 
piness M. d’Arblay must have lived too long in the great world 
to accommodate himself contentedly to the little; his fate seems 
so intimately connected with that of his miserable country, and 
that country seems at a greater distance from peace, order, and 
tranquillity now than it has done at any time smce the revo¬ 
lution. 

These considerations, and the uncertainty of what party will 
finally prevail, make me tremble for you both. You see, by what 
I have said, that my objections are not personal, but wholly pru¬ 
dential. For Heaven’s sake, my dear Fanny, do not part with 
your heart too rapidly, or involve yourself in deep engagements 
which it will be difficult to dissolve; and to the last degree impru¬ 
dent, as things are at present circumstanced, to fulfil. 

As far as character, merit, and misfortune demand esteem and 
regard, you may be sure that M. d’Arblay will be always received 
by mo with the utmost attention and respect; but, in the pre¬ 
sent situation of things, I can by no means think I ought to> 
encourage (blind and ignorant as I am of all but his misfortunes) 
a serious and solemn union with one whose unhappiness would 
be a reproach to the facility and inconsiderateness of a most 
affectionate father. 

[Memorandum, this 7th of May, 1825. 

In answer to these apparently most just, and, undoubtedly, 
most parental and tender apprehensions, Susanna, the darling 
child of I)r. Burney, as well as first chosen friend of M. d'Arblay, 
wrote a statement of the plans, and means, and purposes of M. 
d’A. and F.B.—so clearly demonstrating their power of happiness,, 
with willing economy, .congenial tastes, and mutual love of the 
country, that Dr. B. gave way, and sent, though reluctantly, a- 
consent; by which the union took place the 31st of July 1793, 
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in Mickleham church, in presence of Mr and Mrs. Locke, Captain 
and Mrs. Phillips, M. de hTarbonne, and Captain Burney, who 
was father to his sister, as Mr. Locke was to M d’A.; and on the 
1st of August the ceremony was re-performed in the Sardinian 
Chapel, according to the ntes of the Eomish Church; and never, 
never was union more blessed and felicitous; though after the 
first eight years of unmingled happiness, it was assailed by many 
calamities, chiefly of separation or illness, yet still mentally 
unbroken. F. dArblay.] 

To Mrs - 

August 2nd, 1793. 

How m the world shall I begin this letter to my dearest 

M- 1 how save her from a surprise almost too strong for her 

weak nerves and tender heart 1 

After such an opening, perhaps any communication may be a 
relief, but it is surprise only I would guard against; my present 
communication has nothing else to fear, it has nothing in it sad, 
melancholy, unhappy, but it has everything that is marvellous 
and unexpected 

Do you recollect at all, when you were last m town, my warm 
interest for the loyal part of the French exiles 2 —do you re¬ 
member my doge of a French officer, in particular, a certain M. 
d’Arblay ? 

Ah, my dear M-, you are quick as lightning; your sensitive 

apprehension will tell my tale for me now, without any more aid 
than some details of circumstance. 

The doge I then made was with design to prepare you for an 
event I had reason to expect: such, however, was the uncertainty 
of my situation, from prudential obstacles, that I dared venture 
at ro confidence; though my heart prompted it strongly, to a 
friend so sweetly sympathising in all my feelings and all my 
affairs—so constantly affectionate—so tenderly alive to all that 
interests and concerns me. 

My dearest M-, you will give me, I am sure, your heart¬ 

felt wishes—your most fervent prayers. The choice I have made 
appears to me all you could yourself wish to fall to my lot—all 
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you could yourself have formed to have best accorded with your 
kind partiality. 

I had some hope you would have seen him that evening we 
went together from Mrs. M. Montagu to Mrs Locke’s, for he was 
then a guest m Portland-place; but some miserable circumstances 
of which I knew nothing till after your departure, had just fallen 
out, and he had shut himself up in his room He did not know 
we were there 

Many, indeed, have been the miserable circumstances that 
have, from time to time, alarmed and afflicted m turn, and seemed 
to render a renunciation indispensable Those difficulties, how¬ 
ever, have been conquered; and last Sunday Mr. and Mrs Locke 
my sister and Captain Phillips, and my brother Captain Burney, 
accompanied us to the altar in Mickleham church; since which 
the ceremony has been repeated m the chapel of the Sardinian 
Ambassador, that if, by a counter-revolution m France, M d’Ar- 
blay recovers any of his rights. Ins wife may not be excluded 
from their participation 

You may be amazed not to see the name of my dear father 
upon this solemn occasion; but his apprehensions from the small¬ 
ness of our income have made him cold and averse; and though 
he. granted his consent, I could not even solicit his presence I 
feel satisfied, however, that time will convince him I have not 
been so imprudent as he now thinks me. Happiness is the great 
end of all our worldly views and proceedings, and no one can 
judge for another in what will produce it. To me, wealth and 
ambition would always be unavailing; I have lived m their most 
centrical possessions, and I have always seen that the happiness 
of the richest and the greatest has been the moment of retiring from 
riches and from power. Domestic comfort and social affection 
have invariably been the sole as well as ultimate objects of my 
choice, and I have always been a stranger to any other species of 
felicity, 

M. d’Arblay has a taste for literature, and a passion for read¬ 
ing and writing, as marked as my own; this is a sympathy to 
rob retirement of all superfluous leisure, and insure to us both 
occupation, constantly edifying or entertaining He has seen so 
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much, of life, and has suffered so severely from its disappoint¬ 
ments, that retreat, with a chosen companion, is become his fina l 
desire. 

Mr Locke has given M. d'Arblay a piece of ground m his beau¬ 
tiful park, upon which we shall build a little neat and plain 
habitation We shall contmue, meanwhile, m his neighbourhood, 
to superintend the little edifice, and enjoy the society of his 
exquisite house, and that of my beloved sister Phillips. We are 
now within two miles of both, at a farm-house, where we have 
what apartments we require, and no more, m a most beautiful 
and healthy situation, a mile and a half from any town. The 
nearest is Bookham; but I beg that my letters may be directed 
to me at Captain Phillips's, Mickleham, as the post does not 
come this way, and I may else miss them for a week. 

As I do not correspond with Mrs. Montagu, and it would be 
awkward to begin upon such a theme, I beg that when you write 
you will say something for me. 

One of my first pleasures, in our little intended home, will be 
finding a place of honour for the legacy of Mrs. Delany. What¬ 
ever may be the general wonder, and perhaps blame, of general 
people, at this connexion, equally indiscreet m pecuniary points 
for us both, I feel sure that the truly liberal and truly intellec¬ 
tual j'udgment of that most venerated character would have ac¬ 
corded its sanction, when acquainted with the worthiness of the 
object who would wish it. 

Adjeu, my sweet fnend. Give my best compliments to Mr. 

-, and give me your kind wishes, your land prayers, my ever 

dear M-. 

F.d’A. 


Madame de Stael to Madame d’ArUay. 

Copet, 9 Aoftt, 1793. 

On me dit une nouvelle qui me fait un extreme’ plaisir. H 
appartenait h votre cceur de sentir tout le pnx de Thdroique 
conduite de noire excellent ami, et de justrfier le sort en vous 
donnant a lui, en assurant ainsi & sa vertu la recompense que 
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Dieu Ini pennet snr cette terre. A present que vous dtes un 
peu de ma famille, j’espdre que, si je revenais en Angleterre, je 
tous verrais tant qne je voudrais, c’est 4 dire, sans cesse: tous 
mes regrets, comme tontes mes esperances, me ramdnent en 
Surrey. C’est-14 le paradis terrestre ponr moi—ce le sera ponr 
vous, je l’esp^re. Je ne connais pas nn caract&re meilleur a vivre 
qne M. d’Arblay, et je sais depnis longtemps combien il vous 
aime. Yous nous devez 4 present de beaucoup dcrire. Je vous 
demande de ni’informer de vos projets, de me confier votre 
bonbeur; et, si je trouve jamais une manidre de vous 
servir, de disposer de moi comme d’un bien & vous. Adieu, 
adieu I 


On Norbury Parle, by Madame de StaeL 

August 30, 1793. 

Douce image de Norbury, venez me rappeler qu’une fdlicitd 
vive et pure peut exister sur la terre ! la, Ton jouit dgalement de 
ce qu’on inspire, et de ce qu’on dprouve; la, le sentiment est 
ddvoud comme la passion, et constant comme le devoir; 14, l’es- 
prit, les talents, la beautd, tout ce qui sert 4 l’dclat, a dtd eonsacre 
au bonbeur. La vertu, la raison, ont dte les guides fiddles d’une 
telle destinde, mais on ne s’y glorifie que d’etre heureux. Soit 
que ces ames sensibles, attachdes 4 leurs biens nature! s par 
l’attrait de leurs cceurs, ne pensent point & s’honorer d’un pen¬ 
chant irrdsistible; soit que leur douce pliilosopbie aime 4 faire 
des prosdlytes, contents de la route qu’ils ont parcouru, ils 
chercbent le plus sur moyen d’inviter 4 leur exemple. En le 
considdrant, la vertu admire, la faiblesse esp6re, et tout ce qui a 
un coeur se sent pdndtrd par degrds de calme et de bien-etre. 
Dans cette retraite, que la volonld des possesseurs rend obscure, 
que le jugement des hommes dclairds, que la reconnaissance de 
ceux qui souffrent doit lllustrer, j’ai trouvd quelque temps un 
asile loin des crimes de la France, et des prdjugds que l'borreur 
qu’ils doivent causer inspirent 4 tous ceux qui n’ont pas la force 
de rdsister aux exti ernes contraires. Le respect, l’enthousiasme, 
vol. III. 0,5 
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dont mon ^me est remplie, en contemplant l’ensemble des vertus 
morales et politiques qui constituent l’Angleterre;—l’admiration 
d’nn tel spectacle, le repos celeste qu’il me faisait goftter; ces 
sentimens, si doux et si n^cessaires apr&s la tourmente de trois ans 
de revolution, s’unissent dans mon souvenir au ddbcieux sdjour, 
aux respectables amis, pr&s desquels je les ai eprouv^s. Je les 
remercie de quatre mois de bonheur ecbapp^s au naufrage de la 
vie; je les remercie de m’avoir airnde. La f^licite dont ils jouis- 
sent s’etendra peutAtre k tout ce qui les rntdresse, leur estime, 
du moins, doit soutemr l’ame abattue; et lorsqu’un sentiment 
mdlancolique porterait k se lasser de combattre les injustes 
attaques des fureurs de l’espnt de parti, l’on se rattache k soi 
comme k l’objet de suffrages si purs, Ton se defend encore pour 
honorer ses amis. 


Gomte de Lolly Tolendal * to the Ghevaliev d'Arblay 

Twickenham, 9 Aoftt, 1793. 

Je m’etais plaint de vous, mon cher D’Arblay, et puis par re¬ 
flection j’avais trouvd que vous faisiez bien mieux de goftter votre 
bonbeur que de le ddcrire. L’amour vous a permis de consacrer 
un instant k l’amitie, et je viens vous demander encore un pour 


* Le Maiquis de Lally Tolendal. The father of this nobleman, the Comte 
de Lally Tolendal and Baron Tullendally m Ireland, was the Trench 
governor of Pondicheriy, when that place was taken by the English The 
Comte de Lally returning to Trance, said, “ J’apporte ici iua tete et mon 
innocence f but in 1766, he was unfairly tried and unjustly executed for 
the surrender, and in 1778, his son, the Marquis de Lally Tolendal, by 
great perseverance and exertions, obtained a reversion of the attainder, and 
cleared his father’s memory. This Marquis de Lally Tolendal was, m 1780, 
deputed to the Etats GinSraux. He emigrated to England m 1792 m 
company with Madame de Stael, the Pnncesse d’Hemn, Talleyrand, M. de 
Narbonne, and the Chevalier d’Arblay. He returned to Paris in 1801, was 
called to the Ghambre des Pairs in 1815, and m 1816 to the Acad6m.it 
Frangaise. His principal literary works were, “ Lettres k Edmond Burke,” 
“ Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI” m 1795, and “ Essai sur la Vie de Strafford.” 
His eloquence obtained for him the appellation of “the Trench Cicero,” 
but Madame de Stael called him “ le plus gras des hommes sensibles.” He 
died at Pans in the year 1820. 
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ma reconnaissance, et pour l’expression des vceux les plus ardents 
qui aient jamais dte formds pour votre bonheur, et pour celui de 
l’etre si intdressant qui vient de doubler le vtitre. Yous m’otez 
un bien bon argument dans mes disputes politiques. “ Citez- 
moi,” disais-je toujours, avec une assurance imperturbable, “ un 
homme qui ait gagnd a la revolution.” 

Au moms, ne porterai-je plus ce ddfi dans les environs de 
Miekleham Les orages vous ont conduit dans un port qui vaut 
mieux que la rive natale, et les ddmons vous ont prdcipitd aux 
pieds d’un ange qui vous a relevd. Yotre roman vaut celui de 
Miss Burney, et vous le faites aussi heureux qu’elle les dcrit 
sublimes Yotre dcstmd est dcnte dans “ Cecilia,” mon clier ami, 
et vous aurez autant de cautions et autant de jaloux que Cecilia 
a eu de lecteurs. Yous voila possddant la pratique de ce coeur 
dontnous avons tant admird et clidri la thdorie,ces graces de l’esprit 
qui nous ont tant sdduits, cette finesse de jugement qui nous a si 
fort dtonnds, ces sentiments ddlicieux qui venaient remuer le fond 
de nos coeurs, cette puretd de morale qui excitait nos respects,— 
tout cela vous dtait destind! Une si profonde connaissance du 
cceur humam devait conduire 5, juger le vdtre, & apprdcier votre 
noble caract&re, et ce charme de loyautd qui fait qu’on se sent 
votre ami quand on a causd un jour avec vous. 

Je sius stir que Miss Burney vous aura entendu parler du 
pauvre Louis XYI avec cette dmotion qui tirait les lames des 
yeux de Malouet et des miens la derni&re fois que nous avons 
cliemind ensemble. Citez nous tant que vous voudrez, mon 
clier D’Arblay. vous nous rendrez justice en vous adressant 
k nous pour obtenir celle qui vous est due. 

Le jour oti j’ai requ votre lettre j’avais dind chez le Cliancolior, 
et pendant une partie du diner votre manage avait did le sujet de 
l’entretien gdndral. C’dtait ti moi tout naturellement ti conter 
votre histoire, et k rdpondre ti tout ce qui dtait la du sort de Miss 
Burney. J’ai remplile devoir, je ne dirai pas d’ami, mais d’homme 
juste; c’est tout ce qu’il vous faut. 

Enfin toute notre colome n’a qu’un sentiment et qu’une voix. 
Le Prince * vous dcrit, Malouet vous dcrira, la Princesse f se joint 
* Le Pimce tie Poix. f La Princesse d’H6nin. 
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k tout ce que nous vous disons: vous connaissez son ame, vous 
savez qu’elle se rdfldehit dans tout ce qui est beau et dans tout ce 
qui est bon; vous avez vu son entrainement vers Miss Burney. 
Nous jouissons aussi de la part qu’ont eu k cet beureux evdnemenfc 
M. et Madame Locke, de celle qu’y prennent M. et Madame 
Phillips. Tout ce que l’humamtd peut atteindre de vertu et 
obtenir de bonheur est au milieu de vous tous. Jouissez en long- 
temps, et que votre ffilieitd soit aussi incorruptible que votre 
caract&re! Presentez, je vous prie, mon hommage respectueux a 
Madame d’Arblay, et comptez toujours sur moi comme sur un ami 
qui vous est acquis & jamais. 

Lally To^endal. 

P.S.—Lorsque mon pere commandait dans l’lnde il fftt fort 
mdcontent d’un officier qui, ehargd d’une mission chez les Hol- 
landais, en avait compromis le succes par la faute la plus grave 
Mon pauvre pkre, lemeilleur des hommes en actions, maisle plus- 
vif en propos,lui ecrivitdans sa colfere, “ Si vousretombez dans 
la m&me faute, je vous prdviens, qu’eussiez vous la t§te de mon 
fils sur les dpaules de mon pbre, je la ferai sauter. 1 ' 

Comme il fermait sa lettre, entre son maitre d’hotel. “ Que 
veux-tu ?” “ Monsieur, je viens d’entendre due que vous en- 
voyez un expr&s chez les Hollandais, et, comme nous n'aurons 
bientfit plus de cafd, je suis venu vous demander si vous ne 
voudriez pas en faire vemr ” “ Tu as raison/’ Et voila que mon 
p&re, qui ne se souvenait ddj& plus de sa col&re, rouvre sa lettre 
et mande k son officier, en post-soriptum au-dessous de la belle 
phrase ci-dessus," Je vous en prie, faites-moi le plaisir de m’en- 
voyer par le porteur un ballot de cafd” 

Oil tend toute cette histoire ? A justifier par l’exemple la dis¬ 
parate toute aussi forte que je vais me permettre. Mon laquais 
vient d’entrer chez moi, et m’a dit, “ Monsieur, on dit que vous 
dcrivez 1 Mickleham: la derni&re fois que vous y avez dtd vous 
avez oublid un bonnet de nuit et une paire de petites bottes: si 
vous vouliez bien les demander V Soit; et voilk que je termine 
une dpithalame en priant l’dpoux de vouloir bien donner des. 
ordres, je nc sais pas qui, afin que ces petites bottes me soienfc 
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Tenvoyes & Londres, Norton Street, No. 17. Oil se cache-t-on 
quand on dent de ces choses-11 ? 

Madame de la Fite to Madame d’Arblay 

September, 1793 

Combien vous dtes aimable, ma chere madame, et que votre 
lettre est cliarmante! Je vous remercie et du plaisir qu’elle m’a 
fait, et de celui qu’elle a procurd & la famille de Luc, et & trois do 
nos Princesses a qui je l’ai commumqude. 

J’ai su depuis que cette lettre, montrde & la Reme, est encore 
dans lapoche de saMajestd Yotre changement d’dtat faisaitla 
nouvelle du jour, et j’avais un mdrite alors; moi seule dans tout 
le comtd de Berkshire avait l’avantage de connaitre M. d’Arblay 

Miss P-entr’autres m’accabla de questions : “ Est-il grand ? 

-est-il beau ? est-il jeune Je parlai de son air noble, et d’une 
impression de tristesse qui m’avait frappde en le voyant, mais 
qui devait Itre effaede par bam our et son frdre Si la soirde 
qu’il a passd chez moi pouvait se renouveler, je ferais taire la 
harpe, et j’emp&cherais un groupe d’dmigrds de s’emparer de lui, 
et de me pnver du plaisu* de l’entendre Quant & son mdrite 
personnel, k ses lumi&res, k ses vertus, ils sont dvidemmont 
prouvds par les sentiments qu’il a su inspirer & Norbury. 

Mais Apropos de gens distinguds,il fautvousparler, ma cliere 
madame, de nos deux jeunes Princes. Celui dont vous faites 
mention est le plus joli, le plus gai, le plus caressant de tous les 
hdros de dix-neuf ans * Comme une blessure sied bien a cet 
Hge ! Je l’ai vu souffnr des siennes, mais iL me semble qu’il en 
jouissait. Le Prince Auguste f est moins vif, et nullement 
bruyant; une affabilitd douce rappelle qu’il est le frdre clidri de 
la Princesse Elizabeth, et s’il n’a pu oxercer ce courage militaire 
qui fait les hdros de 1’histoire, on sait qu’il a prouvdunefermete 
admirable dans le cours de ses longues soufTrances; et Rousseau 
prdtend que les vertus ndgatives sont les plus sublimes. 

Notre philosopher pour se consoler du prdsent, s’occupe beau- 

* Duke of Cambridge. t Duke of Sussex. 

$ M. de Luc. 
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coup du passe, et d’une histoire de la terre bien plus ancienne que 
celle de Moiee. Perdant de vue pour un temps les revolutions 
qui agitent la surface de notre globe, ll s’enfonce dans de pro- 
fondes meditations, pour rechercher ce qu’dtait l’mteneur avant, 
bien avant, que le genre humain habitat cette planke. “ What 
are you about?” lui demandait quelqu’un: “I am m the bowels 
of the earth,” fut sa rdponse. Madame de Luc vous aime toujours 
tendrement, ma dike madame, mais elle est moiiis que jamais 
en etat d’dcrire, ses yeux ayant beaucoup souffert depuis quelques 
mois. Mon fils sera bien sensible au souvenir dont vous l’honorez ; 
j’ignore si dans ce moment il traverse la mer, ou s’il est arrive en 
Hollande. II est toujours compte panni les bons fils, et c’est 5, 
lui que je dois en partie le retour de ma sante Celle de Madame 
Schwellenberg est toujours etonnante, c’est apr&s un craehement 
de sang qu’elle a repris ses forces. 

Yous auriez peine, madame, a reconnaitre Frogmore On y con- 
struit des ruines, et bientSt on aura acheve un vieux Mtiment 
gothique, ici s’dl&ve un petit temple octogone, dont le plafond est 
dessind par la Princesse Elizabeth; 15, on ddcouvre un hermitage, 
dont elle a donnd le module, &c, &c.: au reste, nous avons un 
spectade et des acteurs de Londres. Quick, surtout, y attirait la 
cour et la ville. Madame de la Boche me demande toujours des 
nouvelles de Miss Burney; je lui ai marque depuis peu que parmi 
nos femmes cdlfrbres il n’en est pas une qui porte ce nom ; mais 
pour qu’elle ne soupgonnat point que vous avez perdu la vie, ou 
moi l’esprit, j’ai bien vlte ajoutd que les sentiments dfts h, 
l'auteur de “Cecilia” etaient maintenant reserves 5, Madame 
d’Arblay. 

J’espke que les devoirs de votre nouvel 4tat ne vous empkhe- 
Tont pas d’acqudrir de nouveaux droits 5, la reconnaissance du 
public; c’est un de mes vceux; mais je souhaite bien plus encore 
que vous sachiez toujours r&imr ce qui est si souvent sdpard—la 
cdibritd et le bonheur. Madame Brfilard* habite dans un 
petit canton de la Suisse, ofi elle a 6t6 admise, amsi que Mile. 
d’Orl4ans,sous un nom supposd. Adieu,ma chke madame 1 veuillez 
me contmuer le souvemr et la bienveillance dont vous m’honorez, 
* Madame de Genlis. 
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et agrder l’assurance de la haute estime et du tendre attache- 
ment de 

Yotre tres ddvoude, 

M E. de la Fite. 

Yous connaissez mes sentiments pour les habitants de hTorbury; 
daignez en 6tre l’mterprdte. Je crams de ne pouvoir profiter 
cette annde de votre amiable hospitality mais je vous conjure 
d’avance de m’accorder une soirde quand vous viendrez a 
Londres. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Charlotte Smith and her son—Mra Crewe’s exertions in. favour of the 
exiled French Clergy seconded by Mr. Windham—M. d’Arblay au 
amateur g.udener—Teruble state of France—M. d’Arblay desires to go 
to Toulon—Offers his services to Mr Pitt—The French Clergy—State 
of Toulon—Hannah More—Subscription for the French Clergy—Death 
of th e Queen of France— M d’Arblay’s offer of service declined—Thoughts 
on Maruage—The Royal Family felicitate Madame d’Arblay on her 
nuptials 

Dr. Burney to Madame d’Arhlay. 

September 12th, 1793 

Dear Fanny, 

In this season of leisure I am as fully occupied as ever 
your friend Mr. Delvile was. So many paople to attend, so 
many complaints to hear, and so many grievances to redress, 
that it has been impossible for me to write to you sooner. I have 
been out of town hut one single day, I believe, since you were 
here—that was spent at Richmond with my sisters. But every 
day produces business for other people, which occupies me as 
much as ever I found myself in days of hurry about my own 
affairs. 

I have had a negotiation and correspondence to carry on for 
and with Charlotte Smith, of which I believe I told you the 
beginning, and I do not see the end myself. Her second son had 
his foot shot off before Dunkirk, and has undergone a very 
dangerous amputation, which, it is much feared, will be fatal 
Mrs. Crewe, having seen at Eastbourne a great number of vene¬ 
rable and amiable French clergy suffering all the evils of banish¬ 
ment and beggary with silent resignation, has for some time had 
in meditation a plan for procuring some addition to the small 
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allowance the committee at Freemasons’ Hall is able to allow 
from the residue of the subscriptions and briefs m their favour 
Susan will show you the plan. Mr Windham undertook to lay 
it while in MS before the committee, to be sanctioned by their 
approbation, lest it should be regarded as a rival or hostile scheme 
to their establishment. I caught him just stepping into his 
chaise for Norfolk, when I carried him the plan from Mrs. Crewe. 
He wrote immediately to Mr. Wilmot, the president I believe, or, 
at least, a leading person in the Committee at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, but left me to find him and to carry on the business 
This has Delviled me not a little; for Mr. Wilmot is at Lymmg- 
ton, Hants, and all the rest of the Committee out of town: so that 
the whole is transacted in that snail’s pace with which business 
is done by letters between persons residing at a great distance 
from each other. 

Well, but you say that M. d’Arblay is not only his own ar¬ 
chitect, but intends being his own gardener I suppose the 
ground allotted to the garden of your maisonnette is marked out, 
and probably will be enclosed and broken up before the founda¬ 
tion of your mansion is laid; therefore to encourage M d’Arblay 
in the study of horticulture, I have the honour to send him 
Miller’s “ Gardeners’ Dictionary,”—an excellent book, at least for 
the rudiments of the art. 

I send you, my dear Fanny, an edition of Milton, which I can 
well spare, and which you ought not to live without; and I 
send you both our dear friend Dr. Johnson’s “ Itasselas ” 

This is sad news from Dunkirk, at which our own Jacobins 
will insolently triumph. Everything in France seems to move 
m a regular progression from bad to worse. After near five 
years’ struggle and anarchy, no man alive, with a grain of 
modesty, would venture to predict how or when the evils of 
that country will be terminated. In the mean time the peace 
and comfort of every civilized part of the globe is threatened 
with similar calamities. 

Your mother and Sarah join their compliments to M. d’Arblay, 
and love to yourself, with those of 

Yours affectionately. 
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Madame d’Arblay to Dr Burney. 

Bookham, September 29th, 1793. 

When I received the last letter of my dearest father, and for 
some hours after, I was the happiest of all human beings I 
make no exception, for I think none possible: not a wish 
remained to me; not a thought of forming one. 

This was just the period—is it not always so ?—for a blow of 
sorrow to reverse the whole scene* accordingly, that evening 
M d’Arblay communicated to me his desire of going to Toulon. 

He had intended retiring from public life: his services and 
his sufferings m his severe and long career, repaid by exile and 
confiscation, and for ever embittered to his memory by the 
murder of his Sovereign, had justly satisfied the claims of his 
conscience and honour; and led him, without a single self- 
reproach, to seek a quiet retreat m domestic society: but the 
second declaration of Lord Hood no sooner reached this little 
obscure dwelling,—no sooner had he read the words Louis XYII. 
and the Constitution to which he had sworn united, than his 
military ardour rekindled, his loyalty was all up in arms, and 
every sense of duty carried him back to wars and dangers. 

I dare not speak of myself, except to say that I have for¬ 
borne to oppose him with a single solicitation: all the felicity 
of this our chosen and loved retirement would effectually be 
annulled by the smallest suspicion that it was enjoyed at the 
expense of any duty; and therefore, since he is persuaded it is 
right to go, I acquiesce. 

He is now writing an offer of his services, which I am to 
convey to Windsor, «nd which he means to convey himself to 
Mr. Pitt. As I am ture it will interest my dear father, I will 
copy it for him. 

This total break into all my tranquillity incapacitates me 
from attempting at this moment to compose any address for the 
poor suffering clergy; but, as nothing could give me greater* 
comfort than contributing the smallest mite in their favour, I 
beseech my dear father to let me know in what manner I should 
try—whether as a letter, and to whom; or how: besides, I know 
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so little what has already been said, that I am at a loss where 
to look, or where to shun; yet I would gladly make any ex¬ 
periment possible m my power, and M. dArblay particularly 
wishes it. 

How flattering and kind Mrs. Crewe 1 and how delightful to 
me what is said by Mr. Burke 1 I entreat you to take the first 
opportunity to thank them warmly, and to assure them tlieir 
kindness of remembrance is a true joy to me, and to return my 
most grateful thanks to the very amiable Mrs Burke. 

I have had congratulatory letters every day this week 

Miss Ellerker has written, and begs to be introduced to M. 
d’Arblay. Are we not coming into high fashion ? 

Ah! if peace would come without, what could equal my peace 
within 2 

Let me not forget to say that even M. de Luc sends me his 
felicitations, in an ardent letter of friendly kindness written by 
his excellent wife, and his joy for M dArblay m the late affair 
of Toulon and acknowledgment of the Constitution. 

My dearest father, before this tremendous project broke into 
our domestic economy, M. dArblay had been employed in a 
little composition, which, being all in his power, he destined 
to lay at your feet, as a mark of his pleasure m your attention 
to his horticultural pursuit. He has just finished copying it for 
you, and to-morrow it goes by the stage. 

Your hint of a book from time to time enchanted him: it 
seems to me the only present he accepts entirely without pam. 
He has just requested me to return to Mrs Locko lieiself a 
cadeau she had brought us. If it had been an old court-calendar, 
or an almanac, or anything in the shape of a brochure, he would 
have received it with his best bow and smile. 

This Toulon business finally determines our deferring the 
maisonnette till the spring. Heaven grant it may be deferred 
no longer! Mr Locke says it will be nearly as soon ready as if 
begun in the autumn, for it will be better to have it aired and 
inhabited before the winter seizes it. If the memoire which 
M. dArblay is now writing is finished in time, it shall accom¬ 
pany the little packet, if not, we will send it by the first 
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Meanwhile, M. d’Arblay makes a point of our indulging our¬ 
selves with the gratification of subscribing one guinea to your 
fund, and Mrs. Locke begs you will trust her and insert her sub¬ 
scription m your list, and Miss Locke and Miss Amelia Locke. 
Mr Locke is charmed with your plan. M d’Arblay means to 
obtain you Lady Burrel and Mrs. Benn. If you think I can 
write to any purpose, tell me a little hint how and of what, 
dearest sir, for I am m the dark as to what may remain yet 
unsaid Otherwise, heavy as is my heart just now, I could 
work for them and your plan. 

Adieu, dearest, dearest sir: ever and ever most affectionately, 
most dutifully yours, 

F. d’A. 


Dr. Burney to Madame d’Arblay. 

October 4th, 1793 

Dear Fanny, —This is a terrible coup, so soon after your 
union, but I honour M d’Arblay for offering his service on so 
great an occasion, and you for giving way to what seems an in¬ 
dispensable duty. Common-place reflections on the vicissitudes 
of human affairs would afford you little consolation. The stroke 
is new to your situation, and so will be the fortitude necessary 
on the occasion. However, to military men, who, like M. 
d’Arblay, have been but just united to the object of their choice, 
and begun to domesticate, it is no uncommon thing for their 
tranquillity to be disturbed by "the trumpet’s loud clangor.” 
Whether the offer is accepted or not, the having made it will 
endear him to those embarked in the same cause among his 
countrymen, and elevate lnm in the general opinion of the 
English public. This consideration I am sure will afford you a 
satisfaction the most likely to enable you to support the anxiety 
and pam of absence 

I have no doubt of the offer being taken well at Windsor, 
and of its conciliating effects. If his Majesty and the Ministry 
have any settled plan for accepting or rejecting similar offers I 
know not; but it seems very likely that Toulon will be re¬ 
garded as the rallying pomt for French royalists of all sects and 
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denominations. The restoration of the constitution of 1791 
being the condition proposed by the natives themselves, and the 
proposition having been acceded to by Lord Hood, removes all 
scruples and difficulties for loyal constitutionalists at least, and 
is the only chance which those can ever have of being restored 
to their country and possessions, who wish to place some inter¬ 
mediate power between the King and the mob, to prevent his 
being dragged in a month’s time to the scaffold, like poor 
Louis XVI 

If monarchy, however limited, is to triumph over anarchy, and 
brutal savage tyranny over the property and lives of the wretched 
inhabitants of France, it seems most likely to be accomplished m 
the southern provinces, from the stand that has befen made at 
Toulon. 

I shall be very anxious to know how the proposition of M. 
d’Arblay has been received; and, if accepted, on what conditions, 
ind when and how the voyage is to be performed; I should hope 
m a stout man-of-war; and that M de Harbonne will be of the 
party, being so united in friendship and political principles 

Has M. d’Arblay ever been at Toulon ? It is supposed to be 
so well fortified, both by art and nature, on the land side, that, if 
lot impregnable, the taking it by the regicides will require so 
nuch time that it is hoped an army of counter-revolutiomsts 
vill be assembled from the side of Savoy, sufficient to raise the 
siege, if unity of measures and action prevail between the Tou- 
onnais and their external friends. But even if the assailants 
ihould make such approaches as to render it necessary to retreat, 
vitli such a powerful fleet as that of England and Spain united, 
t will not only be easy to carry off the garrison and inhabitants 
n time, but to destroy such ships as cannot be brought away, 
md ruin the harbour and arsenal for many years to come 

You promised me, dear Fanny, a copy of M. d’Arblay’s requite. 
Yhen you have leisure, and can tell me what tum things are 
ikely to take, perhaps you will enclose it in a future letter. 

I have written to Mrs. Crewe all you have said on the subject 
f writing something to stimulate benevolence and commiseration 
i favour of the poor French ecclesiastics, amounting to 6000 
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now in England, besides 400 laity here and 800 at Jersey, in 
utter want. The fund for the laity was totally exhausted the 
27th of last month, and by the beginning of next that raised by 
former subscriptions and briefs will be wholly expended! 

I have been working with my pen night and day for more than 
this last fortnight, in correspondence with Mrs Crewe, Mr Wil- 
mot, Mr Huter the secretary of the Committee, and have written 
single letters innumerable to others—as Mrs Montagu, Mrs. 
Garrick, Hannah More, &c The two first of these ladies have 
not yet answered my letters Poor H More has written a 
letter that has drawn tears from me. She has been dangerously 
ill for a twelvemonth, is now seldom able to get up, and incapable 
of reading or writing: she approves very highly of the ladies’ 
plan, and has sent some papers to Bath; but laments extremely 
her inability to act as she would have done both with hand and 
head, if her health would have permitted. 

The expense, m only allowing the clergy 8s a-week, amounts 
to about 75002 a-month, which cannot be supported long by 
private subscription, and must at last be taken up by Parliament; 
but to save the national disgrace of suffering these excellent 
people to die of hunger, before the Parliament meets and agrees 
to do something for them, the ladies must work hard. The list of 
these whom Mrs. Crewe has interested in the cause is now become 
very illustrious and honourable—the Marchioness of Buckingham, 
Lady Spencer, Lady Payne, Lady Cotton, Lady Charlotte Gre- 
ville, Lady Ann Dashwood, Lady C. Douglas, Lady Hartley, 
Lady Macartney, Lady Gray, Lady Camelford, Miss Trimmer, 
Hon Miss Fox, Mrs. Whitbread, Mrs. H. Greville, Miss Crewe, 
Mrs. Cooke, Miss^ Smith, Lady Pelham, Lady Webster, Mrs 
Pierrepoint, &c., &c. We have contrived at Chelsea to enlist 
Lady Cremorne and others. Mrs. and Miss Lockes are charming 
acquisitions—I beg my best thanks for them 

Your mother works hard in packing and distributing papers 
among her friends in town and country, and Sally in copying 
letters. You and M. d’Arblay are very good in wishing to con¬ 
tribute your mite; but I did not intend leading you into this 
scrape. If you subscribe your pen, and he his sword, it will best 
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answer Mr. Burke’s idea, who says, “ There are two ways hy 
which people may be charitable—the one by their money, the 
other by their exertions ” Now, it has struck me that, if you 
felt any impulse to use your pen, it should be m an kloge on 
female benevolence. The ladies whom I have recollected above 
do it so cheerfully and with so much zeal, though hoaxed and 
scouted by the men, who call it “ Ladies’ nonsense,” that I think 
it says a great deal m favour of religion, whose precepts still re¬ 
main among the female part of Christendom, while the men seem 
to have given up every idea of it, and with it of every virtue and 
moral sentiment which all religions recommend. Pensez-y The 
good Bishop of St. Pol de Leon has heard of my zeal as secretary 
to the Ladies, from M. Jumard, I suppose, and has inquired my 
direction, and wished for my acquaintance I shall wait on this 
venerable prelate to-morrow. 

I have so much writing on my hands that I fear I shall not 
have tune now to thank M d’Arblay for his kindness m sending 
me so nice a copy of Ins nice translation of your “ Willybut 
pray do you, en attendant my getting a little leisure, say mille 
et mille jolies choses for 

Yours affectionately, 

C. B. 

Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney 

Sunday noon, October 21st, 1793. 

My dearest father will think I have been very long in doing 
the little I have done; but my mind is so anxiously discomfited 
by the continued suspense with regard to M. d’Arblay’s proposition 
and wish, that it has not been easy to me to weigh completely 
all I could say, and the fear of repeating what had already been 
offered upon the subject has much restrained me, for I have seen 
none of the tracts that may have appeared. Plowever, it is a 
matter truly near my heart; and though I have not done it 
rapidly, I have done it with my whole mind, and, to own the 
truth, with a species of emotion that has greatly affected me, for 
I could not deeply consider the situation of these venerable men 
without feeling for them to the quick. If what I have written 
should have power to procure them one more guinea, I shall be 
paid. 
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I shall send the scrawl to you by the stage on Tuesday. I 
nave still to copy it. And I have the pleasure to give you 
another subscriber, Mrs Hume, a lady who has listened to the 
eloquence of Mrs. Locke, who never sees any one without pro¬ 
ducing the plan. Mrs. Locke begs you to trust her for the 
guineas. Mr. Locke enters into this business with the warmest 
approbation. 

If you think what I have drawn up worth printing, I should 
suppose it might make a little sixpenny paper, and be sold for 
the same purpose it is written Or will it only do to be printed 
at the expense of the acting ladies, and given gratis ? You must 
judge of this. 

Adieu, ever most dear sir! 

F. d’A. 


Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney 

Bookham, October 27th, 1793. 

My most dear Father, —The temble confirmation of this last 
act of savage hardness of heart has wholly overset us again M. 
d’Arblay had entirely discredited its probability, and, to the last 
moment, disbelieved the report; not from milder thoughts of the 
barbarous rulers of his unhappy country, but from seeing that 
the death of the Queen could answer no purpose, helpless as she 
was to injure them, while her life might answer some as a hostage 
with the Emperor Cruelty, however, such as theirs, seems to 
require no incitement whatever; its own horrible exercise 
appears sufficient both to prompt and to repay it Good 
Heaven! that that wretched Princess should so finish sufferings 
so unexampled* 

With difficulties almost incredible, Madame de Stael has con¬ 
trived, a second time, to save the lives of M. de Jaucourt and M. 
de Montmorenci, who are just arrived in Switzerland. We know 
as yet none of the particulars; simply that they are saved is all, 
but they write m a style the most melancholy to M de Har- 
bonne, of the dreadful fanaticism of licence, which they dare call 
liberty, that still reigns unsubdued in France. And they have 
preserved nothmg but their persons •—of their vast properties 
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they could secure no more than pocket-money, for travelling in 
the most penurious manner. They are, therefore, in a state the 
most deplorable. Switzerland is filled with gentlemen and ladies 
of the very first families and rank, who are all starving, but 
those who have had the good fortune to procure, by disguising 
their quality, some menial office ! 

No answer comes from Mr Pitt; and we now expect none till 
Sir Gilbert Elliot makes his report of the state of Toulon and of 
the Toulonnese; till which, probably, no decision will be formed 
whether the Constitutionals in England will be employed or not. 

F d’A 

[M. d’Arblay’s offer of serving in the expedition to Toulon was 
not accepted, and the reasons for which it was declined do not 


Madame d’Arblay to Mrs. - 

The account of your surprise, my sweet friend, was the last thing 
to create mine I was well aware of the general astonishment, 
and of yours m particular. My own, however, at my very extra¬ 
ordinary fate, is singly greater than that of all my friends united. 
I had never made any vow against marriage, but I had long, long 
been firmly persuaded it was for me a state of too much hazard 
and too little promise to draw me from my individual plans and 
purposes. I remember, in playing at questions and commands, 
when I was thirteen, being asked when I intended to marry ? 
and surprising my playmates by solemnly replying, “ When I 
think I shall be happier than I am in being single.” It is true, 
I imagined that time would never arrive; and I have pertina¬ 
ciously adhered to trying no experiment upon any other hope; 
for, many and mixed as are the ingredients which form what is 
generally considered as happiness, I was always fully convinced 
that social sympathy of character and taste could alone have any 
chance with me; all else I always thought, and now know, to be 
immaterial. I have only this peculiar,—that what many con¬ 
tentedly assert or adopt m theory, I have had the courage to be 
guided by in practice. 
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We are now removed to a very small house in the suburbs of 
a very small village called Bookham. We found it rather incon¬ 
venient to reside in another person’s dwelling, though our own 
apartments were to ourselves. Our views are not so beautiful as 
from Phemce Barm, but our situation is totally free from neigh¬ 
bours and intrusion. We are about a mile and a half from Nor- 
bury Park, and two miles from Mickleham. I am become 
already so stout a walker, by use, and with the help of a very 
able supporter, that I go to those places and return home on foot 
without fatigue, when the weather is land At other times I 
condescend to accept a carriage from Mr Locke; but it is 
always reluctantly, I so much prefer walking where, as here, the 
country and prospects are inviting. 

I thank you for your caution about building: we shall cer¬ 
tainly undertake nothing but by contract; however, it would be 
truly mortifying to give up a house in Norbury Park, we defer 
the structure till the spring, as it is to be so very slight, that Mr. 
Locke says it will be best to have it hardened in its first stage 
by the summer’s sun. It will be very small, merely an habita¬ 
tion for three people, but m a situation truly beautiful, and 
'within five minutes of either Mr Locke, or my sister Phillips. 
it is to be placed just between those two loved houses. 

My dearest father, whose fears and drawbacks have been my 
sole subject of regret, begins now to see I have not judged 
rashly, or with romance, in seeing my own road to my own feli¬ 
city. And liis restored cheerful concurrence m my constant 
principles, though new station, leaves me, for myself, without a 
wish. U ennui, which could alone infest our retreat, I have ever 
been a stranger to, except in tiresome company, and my com¬ 
panion has every possible resource against either feeling or 
inspiring it. 

As my partner is a Frenchman, I conclude the wonder raised 
by the connexion may spread beyond my own private circle; but 
no wonder upon earth can ever arrive near my own in having found 
such a character from that nation. This is a prejudice certainly, 
impertinent and very John Bullish, and very arrogant; but I 
only share it with all my countrymen, and therefore must needs 
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forgive both them and myself I am convinced, however, from 
your tender solicitude for me in all ways, that you will be glad 
hear that the Queen and all the Royal Family have deigned 
send me wishes for my happiness through Mrs Scliwellen- 
berg, who has written me “ what you call” a very kind congratu¬ 
lation. 


F. D’A 
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CHAPTER L. 

1794. 

Madame d’Arblay gives birth to a son—Letter from the Comte de Nar- 
bonne—Talleyrand commanded to quit England—Fox and Canning— 
Talleyrand takes leave of Madame d’Aiblay—La Fayette—Gardening at 
Bookham—Mrs Thrale—News from the Continent—Visit from Mr. 
Hoole—Work for the sabre—Death of Edmund Burke’s son—M. de Lally 
Tolendal—Poems by M. d’Arblay. 

In the year 1794, the happiness of the “ Hermitage” was in¬ 
creased by the birth of a son, who was christened Alexander 
Charles Louis Piocliard d’Arblay; receiving the names of his- 
father, with those of his two godfathers, the Comte de Narbonne 
and Dr. Charles Burney. 


Letter from the Comte de Narbonne to Mrs. Phillips, on the 
order sent by the English Government to Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand Perigord > ci-devant Bishop of Autun , to quit 
England in five days. 


Janvier, 1794. 

Yous avez bien voulu, avec votre bonte accoutumde, m’ordonner 
de vous envoyer tous les details que je pourrais avoir, sur le mal- 
heur qui nous accable: void au juste tout ce que nous savons, 
et tout ce qui a et 6 fait. 

Mardi, k cinqheures,un messager d’etat est venu chez Talley¬ 
rand, lui apporter un ordre de quitter le royaume avant cinq 
jours, c’est k dire, avant Dimanche prochain; en y ajoutant qu’il 
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dtait charge de Ip prevenir que si, au jour indique, il n’etait pas 
parti, il serait dans le cas de la deportation, et deporte sur le 
champ 

Talleyrand a fait tout de suite parvenir une note & MM Pitt 
et Dundas. M. Windham a dtd parler au dernier, et pretend 
n’avoir pas pu seulement savoir de lui si c’dtait pour une raison 
gdndrale ou particuli&re: M. Pitt a garde la m§me reserve vis-a- 
vis un membre du parlement, de ses amis. 

Il a ecnt hier 4 Lord Grenville et a M. Pitt des lettres dont il 
n’a pas, et il n'aura probablement pas, de reponse. PL a dent aussi 
au Eoi une lettre que j’espdrais faire parvenir par le Due de Glou¬ 
cester, mais il a refusd de me voir. 

Yous voyez qu’il ne nous reste h pen pres aucune espdrance : 
le secret dont on s’enveloppe est la preuve que Ton ne veut 
entendre h nen II est renvoyd avec un Comte Zenobia, qu’il 
n’a jamais vu de sa vie; un Comte de Yaux, dont il ne savait 
pas plus le nom que celui d'un nommd Simon, sellier de Bruxelles. 

Concevez-vous un mallieur pareil ? Aujourd’hui, a midi, il ne 
sait pas seulement si e’est en Amerique ou en Dannemarc qu’il 
ira; et nous venons de lire dans les papiers qu’il a dte fait rap¬ 
port a la Convention de sept prises, dont deux Americaines et 
une Danoise. Tous les chemins par terre sont impraticables pour 
lui; et, avec cela, rien n’dgale son calme, son courage, et, presque, 
sa gaietd. La votre, et celle de nos adorables amis de Norbury, 
n’aurait-elle pas un peu plus souffert encore s’ll s’etait trouvd 
vrai que j’avais reQu un pareil ordre ? Cela avait did dit, et, 
i’imagine, mventd, par les aristocrates. Helas« je ne suis ni 
plus coupable ni plus innocent que mon malheureux ami, qui me 
charge de vous parler a tous de son dtemel attachement * De- 
mam je vous donnerai l’liistoire d’aujourd’hui; et pourrai vous 
instruire de sa marche et de la mienne. Ne penserez-vous pas 
avec un peu de douceur que e’est & votre inepuisable bontd h 
tous que je dois d’avoir vdcu loin de Londres, et d’avoir ainsi 
echappe aux regards de la haine et de la calomnie ? 

* Probably M. de Talleyrand received permission to remain in England 
a few weekB longer, as bis letter to take leave of M. and Madame d’Arblay 
is dated from London, March 2nd.-- Ed. 
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Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney 

Bookham, February 8, 1794. 

The times are indeed, as my dearest father says, tremendous, and 
reconcile this retirement dady more and more to my Chevalier— 
Chevalier every way, by birth, by his order, and by his character 
for to-day he has been making his first use of a restoration to his 
garden in gathering snowdrops for his fair Dulcmea—you know 
I must say fair to finish the phrase with any effect 

I am very sony for the sorrow I am sure Mr Burke will feel 
for the loss of his brother, announced in Mr. Cooke’s paper yes¬ 
terday. Besides, he was a comic, good-humoured, entertaining 
man, though not bashful. 

What an excellent opening Mr. Canning has made at last 1 
Entre nous soib dit, I remember, when at Windsor, that I was 
told Mr. Box came to Eton purposely to engage to himself that 
young man, from the already great promise of his rising abilities; 
and he made dinners for him and his nephew, Lord Holland, to 
teach them political lessons. It must have had an odd effect 
upon him; I think, to hear such a speech from his disciple. Mr. 
Locke now sends us the papers for the debates every two or three 
days; he cannot quicker, as his own household readers are so 
numerous. I see almost nothing of Mr. Windham m them, which 
vexes me; but I see Mr. Windham m Mr. Canning. 

E. d’A. 

P S —So you have got Mr. Erskine’s speeches 2 certainly they 
were not at present likely to he de trop from any duplicates m 
your library' I divert myself with the thought of seeing you 
running them over with that sort of toleration which recen 
eating and drinking with a man always breeds, even in causes* 1 
the most ungenial. 


M de Talleyrand to Mrs Phillips . 

Londres, 1794. 

Madame,—II fant qu’il y ait eu de l'impossibilitd pour que ce 
matm je n’aie pas eu Thonneur de vous voir; mais Timnossibilit^ 
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la plus forte m’a prive du dernier plaisir que je pouvais avoir en 
Europe. Permettez moi, madame, de vous remercier encore une 
fois de toutes vos bontes, de vous demander un peu de part dans 
votre souvenir, et laissez inoi vous dire que mes voeux se porteront 
dans tous les temps de ma vie vers vous, vers le Capitame, vers vos 
enfants. Vous allez avoir en Amenque un serviteur bien ztile; 
je ne reviendrai pas en Europe sans arriver dans le Surrey: tout 
ce qui, pour mon esprit et pour mon cceur, a quelque valeur, 
est lc\ 

J’ai Thonneur de vous renouveler, madame, l’assurance du plus 
respectueux devouement. 


Talleyrand. 


Voulez-vous bien presenter tous mes compliments au Capitame ? 


M. de Talleyrand to ill. and Madame d’Arblay 

Londves, 2 Mars, 1794. 

Adieu, mon cber D’Arblay; je quitte votre pays jusqu’au moment 
oi\ ll n’appartiendra plus aux petites passions des homines Alors 
j’y reviendrai; non, en verity, pour m’occuper d’affaires, car il y a 
longtemps que je les ai abandonees pour jamais; mais pour voir 
les excellents habitants du Surrey. J’espere savoir assez d’Anglais 
pour entendre Madame d’Arblay; d’ici h, quatre mois je ne vais 
faire autre chose que l’dtudier; et pour apprendre le beau et bon 
langage, e’est * Evelina,’ et * Cecilia’ qui sont mes livres d’dtude 
et de plaisir. Je vous souhaite, mon cher ami, toute ospece de 
bonheur, et vous etes en position de remplir tous mes souhaits 

Je ne sais combien de temps je resterai en Amerique; s’il se 
r^ferait quelque chose de raisonnable et de stable pour notre 
malheureux pays, je reviendrais, si l’Europe s’abime dans la 
campagne prochaine, je prdparerai en Amerique des asiles a tous 
nos amis* 

Adieu: mes hommages i!t Madame d’Arblay et k Madame Phil¬ 
lips, je vous en prie: je vous demands et vous promets amitie 
pour la vie. 


Talleyrand. 
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Madame d’Arblay to Doctor Burney. 

Bookham, March 22, 1794. 

My dear Father, — I am this moment returned from reading 
your most welcome and kind letter at our Susanna's The account 
of your better health gives me a pleasure beyond all words j and 
it is the more essential to my perfect contentment on account of 
your opinion of our retreat. I doubt not, my dearest father, but 
you judge completely right, and I may nearly say we aTe both 
equally disposed to pay the most implicit respect to your counsel. 
We give up, therefore, all thoughts of our London excursionSfor 
the present, and I shall write to that effect to our good intended 
hostess very speedily \ 

I can easily conceive far more than you enlarge upon in this 
counsel. and, indeed, I have not myself been wholly free from 
apprehension of possible embarras, should we, at this period, 
visit London, for though M. d'Arblay not only could stand, but 
would court, all personal scrutiny, whether retrospective or actual, 
I see daily the extreme susceptibility winch attends liis very nice 
notions of honour, and how quickly and deeply his spirit is 
wounded by whatever he regards as injustice. Incapable, too, of 
the least trimming or disguise, he could not, at a time such as 
this, be m London without suffering or risking, perhaps hourly, 
something unpleasant Here we are tranquil, undisturbed, and 
undistuibmg. Can life, he often says, be more innocent than 
ours, or happiness more inoffensive 2 He works in his garden, or 
studies English and mathematics, while I write. When I work 
at my needle, he reads to me; and we enjoy the beautiful country 
around us in long and Tomantic strolls, during which he carries 
under his arm a portable garden-chair, lent us by Mrs. Locke, that 
I may rest as I proceed. He is extremely fond, too, of writing, 
and makes, from time to time, memorandums of such memoirs, 
poems, and anecdotes as he recollects, and I wish to have pre¬ 
served. These resources for sedentary life are certainly the first 
blessings that can be given to man, for they enable him to be 
happy m the extremest obscurity, even after tasting the danger¬ 
ous draughts of glory and ambition. 

The business of M. de Lafayette has been indeed extremely 
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bitter to him. It required the utmost force he could put upon him¬ 
self not to take some public part in it. He drew up a short but most 
energetic defence of that unfortunate general, m a letter, which he 
meant to print and send to the editors of a newspaper which had 
traduced him, with his name at full length But after two nights’ 
sleepless deliberation, the hopelessness of serving his friend, 
with a horror and disdain of being mistaken as one who would 
lend any arms to weaken Government at this crisis, made him 
consent to repress it I was dreadfully uneasy during the con¬ 
flict, knowing, far better than I can make him conceive, the mis¬ 
chiefs that might follow any interference at this moment,mmatters 
brought before the nation from a foreigner. But, conscious of 
his own integrity, I plainly see lie must either wholly retire, or 
come forward to encounter whatever he thinks wrong. Ah— 
better let him accept your motto, and cultiver son jardin! 
He is now m it, notwithstanding our long walk to Mickleham, 
and working hard and fast to finish some self-set task that to¬ 
morrow, Sunday, must else impede. 

I am glad you meet Lord Spencer at Lady Lucan’s : what an 
acquisition, a man of his character, to Government 1 M d’Arblay 
sometimes says, “ I cannot conceive liow there can be two 
minds amongst honest men as to this war t” though as to its 
causes lie can conceive but too well a thousand 1 

M. d’Arblay, to my infinite satisfaction, gives up all thoughts 
of building, in tho present awful state of public affairs. To 
show you, however, how much he is “of your advice,” as to 
son jardin , he has been drawing a plan for it, which I intend 
to beg, borrow, or steal (all one), to give you some idea how 
seriously he studies to make Ins manual labours of some real 
utility. 

This sort of work, however, is so totally new to him, that he 
receives every now and then some of poor Merlin’s “ disagree¬ 
able compliments,” for, -when Mr. Locke’s or the Captain’s gar¬ 
deners favour our grounds with a visit, they commonly make 
known that all has been done wrong. Seeds are sowing in some 
parts when plants ought to be reaping, and plants are running to 
seed while they are thought not yet at maturity. Our garden, 
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therefore, is not yet quite the most profitable thing in the world ; 
but M. d’A. assures me it is to be the staff of our table and 
existence 

A little, too, he has been unfortunate; for, after immense toil 
in planting and transplanting strawberries round our hedge, here 
at Bookham, he has just been informed they will bear no fruit 
the first year, and the second we may be “ over the hills and 
far away!” 

Another time, too, with great labour, he cleared a considerable 
compartment of weeds, and when it looked clean and well, and 
he showed his work to the gardener, the man said he had 
demolished an asparagus bed* M. d’A. protested, however, 
nothing could look more like des mauvaises herbes. 

His greatest passion is for transplanting Everything we 
possess he moves from one end of the garden to another, to 
produce better effects. Itoses take place of jessamines, jessa¬ 
mines of honeysuckles, and honeysuckles of lilacs, till they 
have all danced round as far as the space allows; but whether 
the effect may not be a general mortality, summer only can 
determine 

Such is our horticultural history. But I must not omit that 
we have had for one week cabbages from our own cultivation 
every day' 0, you have no idea how sweet they tasted! We 
agreed they had a freshness and a go4t we had never met with 
before. We had them for too short a time to grow tired of them, 
because, as I have already hinted, they were beginning to run to 
seed before we knew they were eatable. 

E. d’A. 


Madame d'Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookham, April, 1794 

What a charming letter was your last, my dearest father! How 
full of interesting anecdote and enlivening detail 1 The meeting 
with Mrs. Thrale, so surrounded by her family, made me breathless; 
and while you were conversing with the Signor, and left me in 
doubt whether you advanced to her or not, I almost gasped with 
impatience and revived old feelings, which, presently, you reani- 
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mated to almost all their original energy. How like my dearest 
father to find all his kindness rekindled when her ready hand 
once more invited it 1 I heard her voice in “ Why here’s Dr. 
Burney as young as everand my dear father in his parrying 
answers. Ho scene could have been related to me more interest¬ 
ing or more welcome My heart and hand, I am sure, would 
have met her m the same manner The friendship was too plea¬ 
sant m its first stage, and too strong in its texture, to he ever 
obliterated, though it has been tarnished and clouded. I -wish 
few things more earnestly than again to meet her. 

Miss T-must, I am sure, have been gratified by what you 

said to her of her reverend 'proteges, the emigrant French priests: 
and how sincerely I congratulate you upon the noble success 
your indefatigable measures and cares m their favour have pro¬ 
duced i I did not know Dean Marley was made a bishop. I 
am very glad to hear it at the same moment that I hear of liis 
beneficence. 

I am almost ashamed to use the word fortunate in speaking 
of Toulon. Yet, good Heaven, what an escape from how useless 
a sacrifice must I ever look back to Mr Pitt’s not accepting M. 
d’Arblay’s services! For I never could buoy myself up with 
those sanguine expectations of the constitutional spirit of all the 
south of France, that made M d’Arblay believe the risk, be 
whatever the personal event, well worth running for his unhappy 
country. 

Adieu, dearest sir 1 with a thousand thanks for your “ heart 
dear” letter. 

Ever, most affectionately, 

Your dutiful 

F. d’A. 

Think of our horticultural shock last week, when Mrs Bailey, 
our landlady, ** entreated M. d’Arblay not to spoil our fruit-trees 
—trees he had been pruning with his utmost skill and strength. 
However, ho has consulted your “ Millar” thereupon, and finds 
out she is very ignorant, which he has gently intimated to 
her. 
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Madame d'Arblay to Dr Burney. 

Bookham, May 9,1794 

How kind is my dearest father, and how straight to my heart 
comes his kmdness 1 The Chanterelles and Mandoline have 
vibrated to that of M. d’Arblay. “ The Cunning Man”* he is 
reading with great pleasure, and from its simplicity, and his 
remembrance of the French, with as much facility as prose. It 
will be an exceeding good lesson with his Mandoline. 

How often—0 how often—do I regret that my beloved fathei 
cannot for some time de suite see the sun rise and set with a 
character so formed to become every way dear to him’—so 
replete with every resource for cheerful solitude and happy re¬ 
tirement !—so very like himself in disposition, humour, and taste, 
that the day never passes in which I do not, in its course, ex¬ 
claim, “ How you remind me of my father r ” 

We were anxious that Mr. L—— should have an interview 
v ith Mrs. Schwellenberg, as M d’Arblay had been informed that 
some one had told the King he had " served m America against 
England, as secretary to M. de Lafayette ” Who could have in¬ 
vented such a complete falsehood 2 M. d’Arblay begged Mr 

L-simply and roundly to make known, first, that he never 

was m America; secondly, that he had never any connexion 
with M. de Lafayette but as his equal, except with respect alone 
to military precedence; and thirdly, that having been an officer 
in the Koyal Artillery from twelve years of age, he had never 
served any man whatever (officially) but his King. 

Is not this news from the Continent as well as from the West 
Indies very excellent 2 We wanted to make ourselves Tower 
and Park guns for a little rejoicing However, not having 
cannon or powder, M. d’A. has contented himself with only 
making me another new walk in our orchard, which must serve 
instead. 

I forgot to mention in my late letters that I have seen good 
Mr Hoole I heard he had visited our worthy neighbours, the 
clergyman and his wife; and Mrs. Cooke meant to oblige me by 

* Dr. Burney’s translation in (verse) of Rousseau’s 4 Devm du Village/ 
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discouraging him from calling. I desired her to rectify that mis¬ 
take if he came again, ior my resolute declining of all new ac¬ 
quaintance, to avoid dress, &c., is very remote from involving 
seclusion from old friends. He accordmgly presented himself 
soon after, and I was very glad to see him As he spoke French 
with as much difficulty as M. d’Arblay speaks English, M d’A., 
on hearing he had translated Ariosto and Tasso, attacked him m 
Italian, but was much surprised to find himself not even under¬ 
stood. How very different to know and to speak a language t 
M d’A. is himself an instance, for he hesitates m pronouncing 
« How do do ?” yet he wants no assistance m reading Hume, or 
even a newspaper, which is far more difficult, because more 
diffuse, and subject to local cant. 

I see your name, my dearest father, with generals, statesmen, 
monarchs, and Charles Fox, in a collection of bom mots / I am 
dying for the work. If you have it, I beseech a peep at it by 
some opportunity. I will carefully return it. D> ^ 

From Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney after his first visit to 
her at Boohham. 

Bookbam, August, ’94. 

It is just a week since I had the greatest gratification of its kind 
I ever, I think, experienced:—so kind a thought, so sweet a sur 
prise as was my dearest father’s visit 1 How softly and sooth¬ 
ingly it has rested upon my mind ever since t 

“ Abdolomine” * lias no regret but that his garden was not in 
better order; he was a little pique, he confesses, that you said 
it was not very neat —and, to be shor! —but Ins passion is to do 
great works: he undertakes with pleasure, pursues with energy, 
and finishes with spirit; but, then, all is over 1 He thinks the 
business once done always done; and to repair, and amend, and 
weed, and cleanse,—0, these are drudgeries insupportable to 
him! 

However, you should have seen the place before he began his 
operations, to do him justice ; there was then nothing else but 
• Name of a gardener in a drama of Fontenelle’s. 
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mauvaises herbes; now, you must at least allow tliere is a mix¬ 
ture of flowers and gram 1 1 wish you had seen him yesterday, 
mowing down our hedge—with his sabre, and with an air and 
attitudes so military, that, if he had been hewing down other 
legions than those he encountered— i.e , of spiders—he could 
scarcely have had a mien more tremendous, or have demanded 
an arm more mighty. Heaven knows, I am “ the most contente 
personne m the world” to see his sabre so employed 1 

You spirited me on m all ways; for this week past I have 
taken tightly to the grand, ouvrage* If I go on so a little 
longer, I doubt not but M. d’Arblay will begm settling where to 
have a new shelf for arranging it' which is already in his rumi¬ 
nation for Metastasio, I imagine you now seriously resuming 
that work, I hope to see a further sample ere long. 

We think with very great pleasure of accepting my mother’s 
and your kind invitation for a few days. I hope and mean, if 
possible, to bring with me also a little sample of something less 
m the dolorous style than what always causes your poor shoulders 
a little shrug t 

Mr and Mrs. Locke were very sorry to have missed you. Mr 
Locke was gratified, even affected by my account of the hap¬ 
piness you had given me He says, from the time of our inhabit¬ 
ing tins maisonnette , one of his first wishes had been that you 
should see us in it; as no possible description or narration 
could so decidedly point out its competence. He, who knew the 
uncommon character which was to be its master, expected all 
that has followed of its sufficiency; but he can easily conceive 
the anxiety of all who had not had so near a view of it upon an 
experiment so great How thankfully did I look back, the 28tli 
of last month, upon a year that has not been blemished with 
one regretful moment! 

How truly grieved was I to hear from Mr. Locke of the death 
of young Mr. Burke! What a dreadful blow upon his father 
and mother t to come at the mstant of the son’s highest and most 
honourable advancement, and of the father’s retreat to the bosom of 

* ,f Camilla," then lately begun. 

“ Edwy and Elgiva,” a tragedy by Madame d’Arblay. 
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his family from public life! His brother, too, gone so lately 1 I am 
most sincerely sorry, indeed, and quite shocked, as there seemed 
so little suspicion of such an event’s approach, by your account 
of the joy caused by Lord Fitzwilliam’s kindness Pray tell me 
if you hear how poor Mr Burke and his most amiable wife 
emdure this calamity, and how they are. 

F. d’A 


Madame cl'Arblay to Mrs. Phillips. 

Booltham, 1794. 

I grieve to return M de Lally’s incomparable book; I have 
been delighted and enlightened by the “ Letters to the Electors,” 
and the “ Pieces Justificatives;” I think never more by any 
writing I ever read: there is a nobleness of mind and of style, 
of thought and of expression, so strikingly combined, that elo¬ 
quence has rarely seemed to me so natural, and never more pene¬ 
trating That any country can voluntarily throw away such a 
statesman, such an orator, such a citizen! You know how 
forcibly I was struck by M de Lally Tolendal from the first: 
you will therefore not wonder I am now quite enthusiastic for 
him Warmth and sensibility such as his, joined to a candour 
that seems above all prejudice on any side, or for any party, or 
purpose, or even wish, make me reverence now as before I 
admired him. 

AhVays, when you can, remember me to him and to your 
beloved Princesse d’Henm. How I wish you could spend more 
time with such consolatory beings! 

We are seeking everywhere, m the Dorking vicinity, a new 
dwelling; but the difficulty of finding anything is immoderate, 
Nevertheless, as this is the sole period m which we can hope to 
bear the expense of removing, we are ardent in the search; fo* 
the dearness of provisions, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
common comforts of the family board, milk, butter, &c, make 
us unwilling to establish ourselves here for life; and the sight 
of Mrs. Locke oftoner is well worth a few guineas a-year. 

^ d’A. 
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Lines to Madame d’Arblay on her birthday . 

Aimer sa femme est nu travel's, 

La chanter est nn ridicule ; 

Et, de plus, ce monde pervers 
Sur cet article est peu ci6dule. 

Ton 6poux, libre dans tes iers, 

Loin des bomreaux que la licence 
D6chaine conti e l’umvers, 

Aime k consigner dans ces vers 
Qu’il te doit son independance 
Et son bonheur ' Oui; tous les ans 
Je piomets aux mauvais plamnts, 

Qu’en ce jour heureux ma Constance 
Les fera me k mes depens 
A cette douce jouissance 
Puissent-ils se livrer longtemps ! 

A. d’A. 


Inscription for the Poi'trait of his Wife, by A d’Arblay. 

La Raison, si souvent tranchante, atrabilaire, 

Toujours dans ses 6ciits plait autant qu’elle 4claue j 
L’lndulgence, 1’Amour, allument son flambeau 
C’est la Sagesse enhn, non l'Ennui pemt en beau. 

Westhamble. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

1795. 

Madame d’Arblay’s Tragedy—Cumberland—Acquittal of Warren Hastings 
—Lord and Lady Speucer—Metastasio—Ei skme and Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment—English Nuns—Publishing Piospects—Piejudice against the word 
“ Novel”— Invitation to the Comte de Narbonne. 

Madame d’Arblay to Mrs. -. 

Bookham, April 15, 1795. 

So dry a reproof from so dear a friend! And do you, then, 
measure my regard of heart by my remissness of hand ? Let 
me give you the short history of my tragedy, fairly and frankly. 

I wrote it not, as your acquaintance imagined, for the stage, 
nor yet for the press. I began it as Kew Palace, and at odd 
moments, I finished it at "Windsor, without the least idea of any 
species of publication. 

Since I left the Royal household, I ventured to let it be read 
by my father, Mr and Mrs. Locke, my sister Phillips, and, of 
course, M. dArblay, and not another human being. Their 
opinions led to what followed, and my brother, Dr. Charles, 
showed it to Mr Kemble while I was on my visit to my father 
last October. He instantly and warmly pronounced for its 
acceptance, but I knew not when Mr. Sheridan would see it, 
and had not the smallest expectation of its appearing this 
yoar. However, just three days before my beloved little infant 
came into the world, an express arrived from my brother, that 
Mr, Kemble wanted the tragedy immediately, in order to show 
it to Mr. Sheridan, who had just heard of it, and had spoken 
in the most flattering terms of his good will for its reception 
yol. hi. OK 
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Still, however, I was in doubt of its actual acceptance till 
three weeks after my confinement, when I had a visit from my 
brother, who told me he was, the next morning, to read the piece 
in the green-room 

This was a precipitance for which I was every way unprepared, 
as I had never made but one copy of the play, and had intended 
divers corrections and alterations. Absorbed, however, by my 
new charge, and then growing ill, I had a sort of indifference 
about the matter, which, in fact, has lasted ever since. 

The moment I was then able to hold a pen I wrote two short 
letters, to acknowledge the state of the affair to my sisters; and 
to one of these epistles I had an immediate laughing answer, 
informing me my confidence was somewhat of the latest, as the 
subject of it was already in all the newspapers! I was extremely 
chagrined at this intelligence; but, from that time, thought it all 
too late to be the herald of my own designs. And this, added to 
my natural and incurable dislike to enter upon these egotistical 

details unasked, has caused my silence to my dear M-, and 

to every friend I possess. Indeed, speedily after, I had an illness 
so severe and so dangerous, that for full seven weeks the tragedy 
was neither named nor thought of by M. d’Arblay or myself. 

The piece was represented to the utmost disadvantage, save 
only Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble; for it was not written with 
any idea of the stage, and my illness and weakness, and constant 
absorbment, at the time of its preparation, occasioned it to 
appear with so many undramatic effects, from my inexperience 
of theatrical requisites and demands, that, when I saw it, I myself 
perceived a thousand things I wished to change, The performers, 
too, were cruelly imperfect, and made blunders I blush to have 
pass for mine—added to what belong to me The most important 
diameter after the hero and heroine had but two lines of his 
part by heart! He made all the rest at random, and such non¬ 
sense as put all the other actors out as much as himself; so that a 
more wretched performance, except Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Kemble, 
and Mr. Hensley, could not be exhibited in a bam. 

All this occurred to make it very desirable to withdraw the 
piece for alterations, which I have done. 
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' And now you have the whole history—and now—are you 
appeased 9 E. d’A. 


Dr. Burney to Madame DArblay. 

May 7,1795 

My deab Fanny,—W hat a while has our correspondence slept' 
Let me see—where shall I begin ? Why, at my resuscitation, 
I think I began to stir and rub my eyes, as I remember, ere 
you left these parts; and I no sooner got on my legs but it was 
“Mungo here and Mungo there.” Engagements—scholars— 
printers—proofs—revises, &c, &c. Within this fortnight or 
three weeks that I have been quite out of my room, my hurry 
has been, to my present feelings and strength, greater than ever 
I can remember. The best part of the story is, that I have been 
gathering strength and spirits through all this bustle, faster than 
I did by nursing and inquiries after my own health But during 
the late tremendous winter I find that almost all my acquaint¬ 
ance have fared no better than mysolf; so that, like Swift and 
Ins old woman, we do nothing but “ con ailments together.” 

One of my dinners, since my going out, was at Charlotte’s, 
with the good Hooles After dinner Mr. Cumberland came in 
and was extremely courteous, and seemingly friendly, about you 
and your piece. He took me aside from Mrs. Paradise, who had 
fastened on me and held me tight by an account of her own and 
Mr, Paradise’s complaints, so circumstantially narrated, that not 
a stop so short as a comma occurred in more than an hour 
while I was civilly waiting for a full period. Mr Cumberland 
expressed Ins sorrow at what had happened at Drury Lane, and 
said that, if he had had the honour of knowing you sufficiently 
lie would have told you davance what would happen, by what 
he had heard behind the scenes. The players seem to have given 
the play an ill name. But, ho says, if you would go to work 
again, by reforming tliis, or work with your best powers at a new 
plan, and would submit it to his inspection, he would, from the 
-experience he has had, risk his life on its success. This conver¬ 
sation I thought too curious not to be mentioned. 
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Well, but liow does your petit and pretty monsieur do ? ’Tis- 
pity you and M. d’Arblay don’t like him, poor thing I And how 
does horticulture thrive ? This is a delightful time of the year for 
your Moras and your Linnsei: I envy the life of a gardener in 
spring, particularly m fine weather. 

And so dear Mr. Hastings is honourably acquitted 1 and I 
visited him the next morning, and we cordially shook hands I 
had luckily left my name at his door as soon as I was able to> 
go out, and before it was generally expected that he would be 
acquitted. 

The young Lady Spencer and I are become very thick, I have 
dined with her at Lady Lucan’s, and met her at the blue parties 
there She has invited me to her box at the opera, to her house 
in St. James’s Place, and at the Admiralty, whither the family 
removed last Saturday, and she says I must come to her on the 
15th, 22nd, and 29th ot this month, when I shall see a huge 
assembly. Mrs. Crewe says all London will be there. She is a 
pleasant, lively, and comical creature, with more talents and dis¬ 
cernment than are expected from a character si foldtre. My 
lord is not only the handsomest and best-mtentioned man in the 
kingdom, but at present the most useful and truly patriotic. 
And then, he has written to Vienna for Metastasio’s three in- 
edited volumes, which I so much want ere I advance too far in 
the press for them to be of any use. 

I am hallooed on prodigiously m my Metastasio mania. AH 
the critics—Warton, Twining, Hares, and Hr. Charles—say that 
his EstraUo dell ’ Arte Poetica d'Aristotile, which I am now trans¬ 
lating, is the best piece of dramatic criticism that has ever been 
written. “ Bless my heart!” says Warton, “ I, that have been 
all my life defending the three unities, am overset” “Ay,” 
quoth I, “ has not he made you all ashamed of ’em ? You learned 
folks are only theorists in theatrical matters, but Metastasio had 
sixty years’ successful practice. There!—Go to” My dear 
Fanny, before you write another play, you must read Aristotle 
and Horace, as expounded by my dear Metastasio. But basta. 
You know when I take up a favourite author, as a Johnson, a 
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Haydn, or a Metastasio, I do not soon lay him down or let him 
be run down. 

The club has been very much crowded this season. Mr. Fox 
was at the last, and Windham! who, coming late, did not put a 
good face on the discovery; however, all were very loquacious. 
and good humoured. We have vacancies. Poor Sir William 
Jones has occasioned one—but black balls have been plenty. 
Three or four d—lish democrats, Lieu merci! have had the door 
shut upon ’em. 

Here it strikes three o’clock; the post knell, not bell, tolls 
here, and I must send off my scrib : but I will tell you, though 
I need not, that, now I have taken up Metastasio again, I work 
at him in every uninterrupted moment. I have this morning 
attempted his charming pastoral in “II Re Pastore 

Alla Selva, al Prato, aP fonte 
Io n’andro’ col gregge araato : 

E alia selva, al fonte, al prato 
L’ idol mio con me verra. 

In quel rozzo angusto tetto, 

Che ricetto a noi dara, 

Con la gioja e col diletto 
L’ innocenza alberghera. 

I’ll give you the translation, becausethe last stanza is aportrait:— 

To meadows, woods, and fountains 
Our tender docks I’ll lead : 

In meads beneath the mountains 
My love shall see them feed. 

Our simple narrow mansion 
Will suit our station well: 

There’s room for heart expansion 
And peace and joy to dwell. 

God bless you! A thousand compliments and loves to M. 
d’Arblay. 0. B. ' 


From Madame d’Arblay to Lr. Burney, 

Hermitage, Bookham, May 13, 1795. 

You have not one letter to translate, my dear father, from 
your favourite Metastasio, more gaily, more kindly amiable, than 
this last original you have bestowed upon me. Mr. Cumberland 
is curious and surprising,—Mrs. Paradise, the very woman,— 
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Mr. Hastings, reviving,—Fox and 'Windham, good dramatic en¬ 
countering ; hut the best of all is the story of resuscitation, and 
the happy effect of hustle and exertion. My dearest father is 
so made for society—that is the truth and moral of the fahle— 
and society is always disposed to be so just towards him, that it 
is impossible, when he is shaken back to it, he should not, like 
the man of Sicily, find himself put to rights. For bustle and 
exertion, like “tobacco hie” (how learned and grand I am in 
my illustrations'), if you are well, may, by overdraughting, 
make you sick; but, after a short repose, and a little discipline 
to boot, if you are sick, they are just the things to make you 
well. The mind wants pulling out a little, to recognize its own 
elasticity. 

Horticulture prospers beyond all former even ideas of pros¬ 
perity. How, how I do wish you could come and take an hour’s 
work here! it would mingle so well with Metastasio!—the 
employment—the fragrant surrounding air—the sweet refresh¬ 
ing landscape—and your partner in labour,—all would be con¬ 
genial with Metastasio, and, consequently, with you; for you 
know, when we were all to choose who we would be if not our 
dear identical and always all-preferable selves, you fixed upon 
Metastasio; and indeed, m many, nay most respects, it would 
hardly be a change. 

To be sure, as you say, ’tis pity M. d’A. and his rib should 
have conceived such an antipathy to the petit monsieur' Oh 
if you could see him now! My mother would be satisfied, for 
his little cheeks are beginning to savour of the trumpeter’s, and 
Esther would be satisfied, for he eats like an embryo alderman. 
He enters into all we think, say, mean, and wish' His eyes 
are sure to sympathize in all our affairs and all our feelings. 
We find some kind reason for every smile he bestows upon us,’ 
and some* generous and disinterested motive for every grave 
look. If he wants to be danced, we see he has discovered that 
his gaiety is exhilarating to us; if he refuses to be moved, we 
te|ke notice that he fears to fatigue us. If he will not be quieted 
without singing, we delight in his early goitt for les beaux arts. 
If he is immovable to all we can devise to divert him, we are 
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edified by the grand serieux of Lis dignity and philosophy: if 
he makes the house ring with loud acclaim because his food, at 
first call, does not come ready warm into Ins mouth, we hold up 
our hands with admiration at his vivacity. 

Your conversation with Mr. Cumberland astonished me. I 
certainly think his experience of stage effect, and his interest 
with players, so important, as almost instantly to wish putting 
his sincerity to the proof. How has he got these two characters 
—one, of Sir Fretful Plagiary, detesting all works but those he 
owns, and all authors but himself; the other, of a man too 
perfect even to know or conceive the vices of the world, such as' 
he is painted by Goldsmith m “ retaliation ?” And which of 
these characters is true ? 

1 am not at all without thoughts of a future revise of “Edwy 
and Elgrva,” for which I formed a plan on the first night, from 
what occurred by the representation. And let me own to you, 
when you commend my “ bearing so well a theatrical drubbing,” 

I am by no means enabled to boast I bear it with conviction of 
my utter failure. The piece was certainly not heard, and there¬ 
fore not really judged The audience finished with an unmixed 
applause on hearing it was withdrawn for alterations, and I have 
considered myself in the publicly accepted situation of having 
at my own option to let the piece die, or attempt its resuscitation 
—its reform, as Mr. Cumberland calls it. However, I have not 
given one moment to the matter since my return to the Her¬ 
mitage. 

F. d’A. 

P S.—I should be very glad to hear good news of the revival 
of poor Mr. Burke. ITave you ever seen him since this fatality 
in his family ? I am glad, nevertheless, with all my heart, of 
Mr. Hastings’s honourable acquittal. 

Dr. Burney to Madame d’Arblay. 

Chelsea College, June 9, 1795. 

My Dear Fanny, — I have been such an dvaportf lately, that, 
if I were near enough to accost you, it would be in Susey’s excla¬ 
mation, when she was just arrived from France, and had staved 
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at Mrs. Lewis’s till ten o’clock at night—“ Que je suis libertine, 
; papa /” and Que je suis libertin , ma fille! Three huge assem¬ 
blies at Spencer House, two dinners at the Duke of Leeds’; two 
clubs; a deje4ner at Mrs. Crewe’s villa at Hampstead: a dinner 
at Lord Macartney’s; two ditto at Mrs. Crewe’s; two philosophi¬ 
cal conversaziones at Sir Joseph Banks’s; Haydn’s benefit, Salo¬ 
mon’s ditto, &c, &c. What profligacy! But what argufies all 
this festivity ?—’tis all vanity and exhalement of spirit I am 
tired to death of it all, while your domestic and maternal joys 
are as fresh as the roses in your garden. And here let me con¬ 
gratulate your honest gardener on “the clouds dropping fatness,” 
—“ visiting each plant, and feeding 

Flowers, worthy Paradise. 

To-monow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With fiist approach of light, he now will nse, 

And at his pleasant labour, to reform 
Ills flowery arbouis and his alleys green 
That mock his scant manuring, and require 
Moie hands than his to lop their wanton growth: 

Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 

That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if ye mean to tiead with ease ” 

Mason* has sent me his “ Essays on Church Music ” (the only 
book he gave away, according to Mr Stonehewer). He is very 
civil to me in all parts of his book; but is more tolerant to 
parochial psalmody than I have been in my hfe, or ever shall be; 
but for tins he apologises, and I laugh at the cause of our dif¬ 
ference. 

I must tell you what happened at Mrs. Crewe’s deje4ner. I 
arrived late, and met many people coming away, but still found 
the house and gardens full of fashionables. It was a cold-lunch 
day, and, after eating was over, people went into the bit of a gar- 

* The Rev. William Mason, author of seveial poems, of various satirical 
pieces, and of “ An Essay on Church Music.” He was bom iu 1725 ; ob¬ 
tained the living of Aston, m his native county, Yoikshire, and was ap¬ 
pointed one of the royal chaplains ; but from the latter office he was dis¬ 
missed for lus republican opinions. The excesses of the French Revolution, 
however, very much cooled his enthusiasm for liberty, and towaids the 
conclusion of his life, which terminated in 1797, Ins sentiments had under¬ 
gone a decided change. The works by which he is now remembered are, 
“ The English Garden,” a poem in foui books, and his edition of the Works 
of Gray. 
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den to a lottery, or to take a turn Among tlie peripatetico- 
politieians, there -was Lord Sheffield, the Master of the Eolls, 
Canning, -with abundance of et ceteras, and Mr Erskme * On 
meeting him and Mrs Erskme, we renewed last year’s acquaint¬ 
ance After we had passed each other several times, we got into 
conversation, and what do you think about, but the reform of 
parliament ? He told me Ins whole plan of virtuous representa¬ 
tion ,—what new county members were to be added, what rotten 
boroughs destroyed, and his ideas of keeping down corruption 
from ruining the state It is not to be quite universal suffrage 
at elections, which are to be triennial, &c, &c 

"Well, but,” says I quietly, "can government go on without 
influence, or a majority when its measures are good ?” 

"Oh, yes: the people will be m good humour, and easily 
governed.” 

"But, my good sir!—you, who understand these things so 
much better than I, be so good as to tell me, what is the ulti¬ 
mate end of Eeform, if the present Constitution of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons, is allowed to subsist, but to make it easy to pull 
down a mimster, at least ? and if it is rendered easy to pull down 
Mr. Pitt, will it not be easy, likewise, to pull down Mr. Eox, or 
any successor?” 

He did not seem prepared for so queer a question ; he shuffled 
about, and gave me an equivocal No, which more clearly said 
Yes. All this while he had hold of my arm, and people stared 
at our intimacy, while that rogue Mrs Crewe and the Marchio¬ 
ness of Buckingham were upstairs, sitting at a window, won¬ 
dering and laughing at our confabulation. 

I have been able to call on Lord Orford but twice since my 
illness. He was at Strawberry Hall the first time; the second 
I found him alone, and he was very cordial, quaint, and pleasant; 
made great inquiries after you; and seemed main eager about my 

* Thomas Eiskine, the admirable advocate and judge, youngest son 
of David Heniy Erskme, tenth Earl of Buchan He wrote a political 
romance, in two volumes, called " Armata,” and some political pamphlets, 
but his fame rests upon the abihty he displayed in the several legal offices 
he filled from 1778, when he was called to the bar, till he ceased to hold the 
dignity of Lord Chancellor. He died m 1823, at the age of seventy-thi ee. 
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Metastasio, and—wouldyou think it?—charged me to give plenty 
of translations from his poetry. 

, I have seen nothing of Mr. Cumberland since my last—not 
even one of his three successful new plays in one season. 

I received of CadelTs son, about a fortnight ago, the balance of 
your pamphlet in favour of the destitute French Priests, which I 
immediately put into the hands of Mrs. Crewe—£20 7s. She in¬ 
sisted on your mother’s having the pleasure of relieving with £10 
of it some,of her numerous poor emigrant acquaintances, but since’ 
has had it refunded to her for some poor miserable English nuns 
lately come from Holland, who are literally starving with hunger, 
and m want of every necessary of life. Lady Buckingham and 
Mrs Crewe visit them at Bayswater, and administer to them 
every assistance m their power. God bless you! 

C. B 


Madame d’Arblay to Mrs - 

Bookham, June 15, ’95. 

Ho, my dear M-, no;—“ this poor intercourse ” shall never 

cease, while the hand that writes this assurance can hold a pen l 
I have been very much touched with your letter, its affection, 
and its—everything. Do not for the world suffer this our only 
communication to “ dwindle away.” for me, though the least 
punctual of all correspondents, I am, perhaps, the most faithful 
of all friends; for my regard, once excited, keeps equal energy 
in absence as m presence, and an equally fond and minute 
interest in those for whom I cherish it, whether I see them but 
at the distance of years, or with every day’s sun Sun it is, 
even m winter, that shines upon sights, so sweet as of persons 
beloved. My dear and darling sister Phillips will now once more 
experience this truth, for last Monday she left Mickleham— 
Horbury Park—Bookham — every spot most dear to her, to 
go and live in London' Will she, thunk you, for that, be ever 
absent from my mind ? Will my new ties, dear almost to ado¬ 
ration as they are to me, ever obliterate my former ones ? Ho, 

my deaT M-, all those whom I best love have something 

more or less, of resemblance one to another, each, therefore, 
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rather helps than mars my affection for the rest I love nobody 
for nothing ; I am not so tindery! therefore there must he change 
in the object before there can be any in me. 

I have much to say to you — 

And lastly, let me hasten to tell you something of myself that 
I shall be very sorry you should hear from any other, as your 
too susceptible mind would be hurt again, and that would grieve 
me quite to the heart. 

I have a long work, which a long time has been in hand, that 
T mean to publish soon—in about a year. Should it succeed, 
like “ Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” it may be a little portion to our 
Bambino. We wish, therefore, to print it for ourselves in this 
hope; but the expenses of the press are so enormous, so raised 
by these late Acts, that it is out of all question for us to afford 
it We have, therefore, been led by degrees to listen to counsel 
of some friends, and to print it by subscription. This is in many 
—many ways unpleasant and unpalatable to us both; but the 
real chance of real use and benefit to our little darling overcomes 
all scruples, and, therefore, to work we go' 

You will feel, I dare believe, all I could write on this subject; 
I once rejected such a plan, formed for me by Mr. Burke, where 
books were to be kept by ladies, not booksellers—the Duchess of 
Devonshire, Mrs Boscawen, and Mrs Crewe; but I was an in¬ 
dividual then, and had no cares of times to come .* now, thank 
Heaven! this is not the case;—and when I look at my little 
boy’s dear, innocent, yet intelligent face, I defy any pursuit to be 
pamful that may lead to his good. 

Adieu, my ever dear friend! 

E. d’A. 

Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookliam, June 18, 5 95. 

My dearest Father, —How I rejoice my business letter did 
not arrive an hour or two sooner! It might have so turned your 
thoughts to itself as to have robbed me of “’fore George! a more 
excellent song than t’other f I would not have lost it—I had 
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almost said—for all my subscription; and I should quite have 
said it, if I listened more to impulse than to interest 

How I should have enjoyed being with “that rogue” as you 
call Mrs Crewe, and Lady Buckingham, peering at you and Mr. 
Erskrne confabbing so lovingly' . . . . But I must fly from all 
this, and from our garden, and our Bambino, to write first upon 
business—or this, and those, will presently swallow all my paper 
by dearer, more congemal attraction 

All our deliberations made, even after your discouraging cal¬ 
culations, we still mean to hazard the publishing by subscription 
And, indeed, I had previously determined, when I changed my 
state, to set aside all my innate and original abhorrences, and to 
regard and use as resources, myself, what had always been con¬ 
sidered as such by others. Without this idea, and this resolu¬ 
tion, our hermitage must have been madness. With them— 
I only wish my dear and kind father could come and work 
at it, with Abdolomine, to cure his lumbago, as Abdolomine 
says it would surely do; and he would then see its comforts, 
its peace, its harmony, and its little "perennial plant,” and 
see many a view of retired life which he may have read as 
romantic, yet felt as desirable, realized. But here I am running 
away from this same business again! 

I am extremely glad you mean to communicate with Mrs 
Crewe. Her former great kindness, in voluntary propositions of 
exertion upon a similar plan, I have never forgotten, and con¬ 
sequently never ceased to be grateful for, though my then shy¬ 
ness and peculiarly strung nerves made its prospect terrific, not 
alluring, to me. How, when I look at my dear baby, and see 
its dimpling smiles, and feel its elastic springs, I think how 
small is the sacrifice of such feehngs for such a blessmg You 
enchant me by desiring more infantile biography. With what 
delight I shall obey such a call, and report progress of his 
wonders from letter to letter! 

But—to busmess again. I like well the idea of giving no 
name at all—why should not I have my mystery as well as 
Udolpho ?—but, ..." now, don’t fly, Dr. Burney!”—I own I do 
not like calling it a novel; it gives so simply the notion of a 
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mere love-story, that I recoil a little from it. I mean tins work 
to he sketches of characters and morals put m action—not a 
romance. I remember the word novel was long in the way of 
‘ Cecilia/ as I was told at the Queen’s house; and it was not per¬ 
mitted to be read by the Princesses till sanctioned by a Bishop’s 
recommendation—the late Dr. lloss of Exeter. 

Will you then suffer mon amour pro'pre to be saved by the 
proposals running thus ?—Proposals for printing by subscription, 
m six volumes duodecima, a new work by the author of " Evelina” 
and Cecilia.’ 

How grieved I am you do not like my heroine’s name '*—the 
prettiest in nature! I remember how many people did not like 
that of Evelina, and called it “ affected” and “ missisli,” till they 
had read the book, and then they got accustomed in a few pages, 
and afterwards it was much approved. 

I must leave this for the present untouched; for the force of 
the name attached by the idea of the character, in the author’s 
mmd, is such, that I should not know how to sustain it by any 
other for a long while. In “ Cecilia” and “Evelina” ’twas the same: 
the names of all the personages annexed, with me, all the ideas 
I put in motion with them. The work is so far advanced, that, 
the personages are all, to me, as so many actual acquaintances, 
whose memoirs and opinions I am committing to paper I will 
make it the best I can, my dearest father. I will neither be 
indolent, nor negligent, nor avaricious I can never half answer 
the expectations that seem excited. I must try to forget them 
or I shall be in a continual quivering. 

Mrs. Cooke, my excellent neighbour, came in just now, to read 
me a paragraph of a letter from Mrs. Leigh, of Oxfordshire, her 
sister. .... After much of civility about the new work 
and its author, it finishes thus:—“ Mr. Hastings I saw just now; 
I told him what was going forward, lie gave a great jump, and 
exclaimed, ‘Well, then now I can serve her, thank Heaven, and 
I will i I will write to Anderson to engage Scotland, and I will 
attack the East Indies myself !”* 

E. d’A. 

* The name was then Anella , changed afterwards to Camilla. 
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P.S —The Bambino is half a year old this day 
JST.B.—I have not heard the Park or Tower guns. I imagine 
the wind did not set right. 


Madame d’Arblay to the Comte de Narbonne (written during 
his embarrassments from the French Revolution ,■ and in 
answer to a letter expressing bitter disappointment from 
repeated losses). 

Bookham, 26th December, 1795. , 
What a letter, to terminate so long and painful a silence' 
It has penetrated us with sorrowing and indignant feelings. 
Unknown to M. d’Arblay, whose grief and horror are upon the 
point of making him quite ill, I venture this address to his most 
beloved friend; and before I seal it, I will give him the option 
to burn or underwrite it 

I shall be brief m what I have to propose: sincerity need not 
be loquacious, and M ISTarbonne is too kind to demand phrases for 
ceremony. 

Should your present laudable but melancholy plan fail, and 
should nothing better offer, or till something can be arranged, 
will you, dear sir, condescend to share the poverty of our Her¬ 
mitage 2 Will you take a little cell under our rustic roof, and 
fare as we fare 2 What to us two hermits is cheerful and happy 
will to you, indeed, be miserable; but it will be some solace to 
the goodness of your heart to witness our contentment—to dig 
with M. d’A in the garden will be of service to your health; to 
nurse sometimes with me in the parlour will be a relaxation to 
your mind. You will not blush to own your little godson. 
Come, then, and give him your blessing; relieve the wounded 
feelings of his father—oblige his mother—and turn hermit at 
Bookham, till brighter suns mvite you elsewhere. 

F. d’Arblay. 

You will have terrible dinners, alas!—but your godson comes 
in for the dessert. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
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Letter of Comte de EArbonne to Madame d’Arblav— Publication of 
“ Camilla”—Maclaine d’Arblay’s visit to Windsor—Interview with the 
Queen—Intel eat of the Km# in Madame d’Arblay’s new work—Conversa¬ 
tion with his Majesty—Another interview with the Queen—Conversation 
with her Majesty, the Princesses Elizabeth and Augusta—Munificence 
of their Majesties—Conversation with the Princesses—The Royal Family 
on the terrace—The King’s reception of M. d’Arblay— The Queen and 
the Duchess of York—Sale of ‘‘Camilla” compared with that of the writer’s 
previous works—The Princess lloval and the Prince of Wuitemberg— 
Criticism on “Camilla”—Death of Dr. Burney’s second wife—Visit to Em¬ 
bury Park—The Pursuits of Literature—Unfavourable opinion of Caleb 
' WilJiams—The Comte de Lally Tolend.il and his daughter—Mason’s 
, name struck out of Mrs. Dekny’s will—The Pitt subscription 

The Comte de Narbonne to Monsieur and Madame d’Arblay. 

Gleresse, ce 24 Janvier, 1796. 

Le sort aura beau faire: inou aimable soeur, il me parait im¬ 
possible (jug je soip jamais bien mallioureux tautqu’il lie motera 
pas le biou inexprimable tie recevoir des lettres comme celles 
quo vous vous rdmiissioz pour m’ecriro. Quel trdsor a trouvd 
mon D’Arblay! Vous croyez peut-ctre quo c’esb de vous dont 
je parlo ? Je no dis pas tout a fait non—mais je parle aussi de 
ses riclicssos, quo jo partagerai s&rement, avec encore plus de 
bonhour (jue do reconnaissance, d&s qu’il Tsera bien ddcidd qu’il 
faut quo vous vous cliargiez de moi. Mais je vais lui expliquer 
comme quoi votro adorable amilid s’est trop vivement alarmde, 
et quo je ue suis pas tout a fait encore sans quelques potites res- 
sources et espdrances. A vous, ma soeur, je ne veux vous parler 
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que de mon filleul, vous prier de lui apprendre b, prononcer moil 
nom—a le confondre avee celui de nos amis de Norbury. Quel 
paradis vous faites et vous habitez ! et que je serai heureux, si 
le sort peut jamais m’y dormer une place oil je ne vous sois pas 
'trop incommode. 

Je ne vous remercie pas, mon ami, inais je vous dirai que rien 
dans la vie ne m’a fait une plus douce sensation de bonlieur que 
votre lettre; aussi, ne doutez pas que je n’accepte tout—tout ce 
que vous voudnez faire pour moi, quand il ne me restera que 
vous dans le monde; car je suis bien stir que vous ne me man- 
querez jamais. Mais, au vrai, je n’ai, pour le moment, aucun 
besoin de vous, et je suis meme un peu plus pr&s de quelques 
espdrances. d’abord, Ferdinand, qui est revenu en France, a ddjh 
trouve le moyen de me faire passer quelques louis, et il m 5 en 
promet quelques autres sous peu de temps. VodA done pour le 
present,—et quant a l’avenir, il vient d’etre rendu une loi, qui, 
en otant a mon pere les deux tiers de son bien attendu Immigra¬ 
tion de ses deux enfans, assure, au moins, Tautre tiers 4 son 
hentier naturel, qui est ma fille, et qui, heureusement, je n’ai pas 
fait sortir; ainsi vous voyez que son avenir et le mien n’est pas 
tout it fait ddsespdrd Mais, pour veiller k tout cel a, vous voyez 
que je ne dois pas m’dloigner des fronti&res de la France. ainsi, 
quelque app^tit que vous me donniez d’etre pauvre avec vous, il 
faut que je le sois tout seul encore quelque temps. 

Ne vous effrayezdonc pas sur moi, mon ami; je passe ici assez 
doucement ma vie entre Madame de la CMtre, que vous aimez, 
et Madame de Laval, que vous aimeriez. Nous nous dtourdissons 
sur l’avenir, et je suis aussi heureux que ma situation le comporte. 
D’ailleurs en vdntd, est-il permis de se plaindre, lorsqu’il existe 
tant dhnfortunes sans aucun espoir? 

De Naebonne. 

[During the years 1794 and 1795, Madame d’Arblay finished 
and prepared for the press her third novel, “ Camilla,” which 
was published partly by subscription in 1796; the Dowager 
Duchess of Leinster, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe, and 
Mrs. Locke, kindly keeping lists, and receiving the names of sub¬ 
scribers. 
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This work having been, dedicated by permission to the Queen, 
the authoress was desirous of presenting the first copy to her 
Majesty, and made a journey to Windsor for that honour.] 

Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookham, July 10, 1796. 

If I had as much of time as of matter, my dear father, what 
an immense letter should I write you' But I have still so 
many book oddments of accounts, examinations, directions, and 
httle household affairs to arrange, that with baby-kissing in¬ 
cluded, I expect I can give you to-day only part the first of an 
excursion which I mean to comprise m four parts: so here 
begins. 

The books were ready at eleven or twelve, but not so the 
tailor! The three Miss Thrales came to a short but cordial 
hand-shakmg at the last minute, by appointment; and at about 
half-past three we set forward I had written the day before to 
my worthy old friend Mrs. Agnew, the housekeeper, erst, of my 
revered Mrs. Delany, to secure us rooms for one day and night, 
and to Miss Planta to make known 1 could not set out till 
late. 

When we came into Windsor at seven o’clock, the way to 
Mrs Agnew’s was r so intricate that we could not find it, till 
one of the King’s footmen, recollecting me, I imagine? came 
forward, a volunteer, and walked by the side of the chaise to 
show the postilion the house. N.B.—No bad omen to worldly 
augurers. 

Arrived, Mrs Agnew came forth with faithful attachment, to 
conduct us to our destined lodgings. I wrote hastily to Miss 
Planta, to announce to the Queen that I was waiting the honour 
of her Majesty’s commands; and then began preparing for my 
appearance the next morning, when I expected a summons j but 
Miss Planta came instantly herself from the Queen, with orders 
of immediate attendance, as her Majesty would see me directly! 
The King was just gone upon the Terrace, but her Majesty did 
not walk that evening. 
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Mrs. Agnew was my maid, Miss Planta my arranger; my 
landlord, who was a hairdresser, came to my head, and M. 
d’Arblay was general superintendent. The haste and the joy 
went hand in hand, and I was soon equipped, though shocked at 
my own precipitance m sending before I was already visible 
Who, however, could have expected such prompt admission ? and 
in an evenmg ? 

M d’Arblay helped to carry the books as far as to the gates. 
My lodgings were as near to them as possibla At the first 
entry towards the Queen’s lodge, we encountered Dr. Fisher and 
his lady: the sight of me there, in a dress announcing indis¬ 
putably whither I was hieing, was such an astonishment that 
they looked at me rather as a recollected spectre than a renewed 
acquaintance. When we came to the iron rails, poor Miss 
Planta, in much fidget, begged to take the books from M. 
d’Arblay, terrified, I imagine, lest French feet should contami¬ 
nate the gravel within !—while he, innocent of her fears, was 
insisting upon carrying them as far as to the house, till he saw 
X took part with Miss Planta, and he was then compelled to let 
us lug m ten volumes as we could. 

The King was already returned from the terrace, the page in 
waiting told us. “ 0, then,” said Miss Planta, “you are too late i” 
However, I went into my old dming-parlour; while she said she 
would see if any one could obtain the Queen’s commands for 
another time. I did not stay five minutes ruminating upon the 
dinners, “gone where the chickens,” &c, when, Miss Planta 
returned, and told me the Queen would see me instantly. 

The Queen was in her dressing-room, and with only the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. Her reception was the most gracious imaginable; 
yet, when she saw my emotion in thus meeting her again, she 
was herself by no means quite unmoved. I presented my little 
—yet not small—offering, upon one knee, placing them, as she 
directed, upon a table by her side, and expressing as well as I 
could my devoted gratitude for her invariable goodness to me. 
She then began a conversation, in her old style, upon various 
things and people, with all her former graciousness of manner, 
which soon, as she perceived my strong sense of her indulgence, 
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grew into even all its former kindness. Particulars I have now- 
no room for, but when, in about half an hour, she said, “ How 
long do you intend to stay here, Madame d’Arblay ?” and I 
answered, "We have no intentions, ma’am,” she repeated, laugh¬ 
ing, “ You have no intentions'—Well, then, if you can come 
again to-morrow morning, you shall seethe Princesses.” 

She then said she would not detain me at present; and, en¬ 
couraged by all that had passed, I asked if I might presume to 
put at the door of the King’s apartment a copy of my little 
work. She hesitated, but with smiles the most propitious; then 
told me to fetch the books; and whispered something to the 
Princess Elizabeth, who left the room by another door at the 
same moment that I retired for the other set. 

Almost immediately upon my return to the Queen and the 
Princess Elizabeth, the King entered the apartment, and entered 
it to receive himself my little offering. 

“Madame d’Arblay,” said her Majesty,"tells me that Mrs. 
Boscawen is to have the third set; but the first—your Majesty 
will excuse me—is mine.” 

This was not, you will believe, thrown away upon me. The 
King, smiling, said, “ Mrs. Boscawen, I hear, has been very 
zealous ” 

I confirmed this, and the Princess Elizabeth eagerly called 
out, “Yes, sir! and while Mrs. Boscawen kept a book for 
Madame d’Arblay, the Duchess of Beaufort kept one for Mrs. 
Boscawen.” 

This led to a little discourse upon the business, in which the 
King’s countenance seemed to speak a benign interest; and the 
Queen then said, 

“This book was begun here, sir.” Which already I had 
mentioned. 

“ And what did you write of it here ?” cried he. " How far 
did you go ? —Did you finish any part ? or only form the 
skeleton ?” 

“ Just that, sir,” I answered; “ the skeleton was formed here, 
but nothing was completed. I worked it up in my little 
cottage.” , . . 
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“ And about what time did you give to it ?” 

« AH my time, sir; from the period I planned publishing it, 

I devoted myself to it wholly. I had no episode but a little 
baby. My subject grew upon me, and increased my materials 
to a bulk that I am afraid will be more laborious to wade 
through for the reader than for the writer ” 

“Are you much frightened?” cried he, smiling; “as much 
frightened as you were before ?” 

“ I have hardly had time to know yet, sir. I received the 
fair sheets of the last volume only last night. I have, therefore, 
had no leisure for fear. And sure I am, happen what may to 
the book from the critics, it can never cause me pain m any 
proportion with the pleasure and happiness I owe to it ” 

I am sure I spoke most sincerely; and he looked kindly to 
believe me. 

He asked if Mr Locke had seen it; and, when I said no, 
seemed comically pleased, as if desirous to have it in its first 
state. He asked next if Dr. Burney had overlooked it; and, 
upon the same answer, looked with the same satisfaction He 
did not imagine how it would have passed current with my 
dearest father: he appeared only to be glad it would be a 
genuine work: but, laughingly, said, “So you kept it quite 
snug V* 

“Hot intentionally, sir, but’from my situation and my haste; 
I should else have been very happy to have consulted my father 
and Mr. Locke; but I had so much, to the last moment, to write, 
that I literally had not a moment to hear what could be said. 
The work is longer by the whole fifth volume than I had first 
planned; and I am almost ashamed to look at its size, and 
afraid my readers would have been more obliged to me if X had 
left so'much out than for putting so much in.” 

He laughed; and inquired who corrected my proofs ? 

“ Only myself,” I answered. 

“Why, some authors have told me,” cried he, “that they are 
the last to do that work for themselves. They know so well by 
heart what ought to be, that they run on without seeing what is. 
They have told mo, besides, that a mere plodding head is best 
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and surest for that work; and that the livelier the imagination, 
the less it should he trusted to.” 

I must not go on thus minutely, or my four parts will be 
forty. But a full half-hour of graciousness I could almost call 
kindness was accorded me, though the King came from the 
concert to grant it; and it broke' up by the Queen saying, ff I‘ 
have told Madame d’Arblay that, if she can come again to¬ 
morrow, she shall see the Princesses.” 

The King bowed gently to my grateful obeisance for this 
offer, and told me I should not know the Princess Amelia, she 
was so much grown, adding, “ She is taller than you I” 

I expressed warmly my delight in the permission of seeing 
their Royal Highnesses; and their Majesties returned to the 
concert-room The Princess Elizabeth stayed, and flew up to 
me, crymg, “ How glad I am to see you here again, my dear 
Miss Burney >—I beg your pardon, Madame d’Arblay I mean—■ 
but I always call all my friends by their maiden names when I 
first see them after they are married” 

I warmly now opened upon my happiness in this return to 
all their sights, and the condescension and sweetness with which 
it was granted me; and confessed I could hardly behave prettily 
and properly at my first entrance after so long an absence. 
“ Oh, I assure you I felt for you!” cried she; “ I thought you 
must be agitated, it was so natural to you to come here—to 
Mamma!” 

You will believe, my dearest father, how light-hearted and 
full of glee I went back to my expecting companion: Miss 
rianta accompanied me, and stayed the greatest part of the 
little remaining evening, promising to let me know at what 
hour 1 should wait upon their Royal Highnesses. 

The next morning, at eight or nine o’clock, my old footman, 
Moss, came with Mdllc. Jacobi’s compliments to M. and Madame 
dArblay, and an invitation to dine at the Queen’s Lodge. 

' Miss Planta anived at ten, with hei Majesty’s commands that 
I should be at the Queen’s Lodge at twelve. I stayed, mean¬ 
while, with good Mrs. Aynew, and M. d’Arblay made acquaint¬ 
ance with her worthy husband, who is a skilful and famous 
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botanist, and lately made gardener to the Queen for Frogmore, 
so M d’Arblay consulted him about our cabbages! and so, if 
they have not now a high flavour, we are hopeless 
At eleven M. d’Arblay again ventured to esquire me to the 
rails round the lodge, whence I showed him my ci-devant apart¬ 
ment, which he languished to view nearer. I made a visit to 
Mdlle. Jacobi, who is a very good creature, and with whom I 
remained very comfortably till her Majesty and the Princesses 
returned from' Frogmore, where they had passed two or three 
hours. Almost immediately I was summoned to the Queen by 
one of the pages. She was just seated to her hair-dresser. 

She conversed upon various public and general topics till the 
friseur was dismissed, and then I was honoured with an audience, 
quite alone, for a full hour and a half. In this, nothing could 
be more gracious than her whole manner and discourse. The 
particulars, as there was no pause, would fill a duodecimo volume 
at least. Among them was Mr Windham, whom she named 
with great favour; and gave me the opportunity of expressing 
my delight upon his belonging to the Government. We had so 
often conversed about him during the accounts I had related of 
Mr. Hastings’s trial, that there was much to say upon the acqui¬ 
sition to the administration, and my former round assertions of 
his goodness of heart and honour. She inquired how you did, 
my dearest father, with an air of great kindness j and, when I 
said well, looked pleased, as she answered, “ I was afraid he was 
ill, for I saw him but twice last year at our music.” 

She then gave me an account of the removal of the concert 
to the Haymarket smce the time I was admitted to it. She 
talked of some books' and authors, but found me wholly in the 
clouds as to all that is new. She then said, “ What a very pretty 
book Dr. Burney has brought out upon Metastasio! I am very 
much pleased with it. Pray (smiling) what will he bring out 
next ?” 

“ As yet. Madam, I d,on’t know of any new plan.” 

“ But he will bring out something else ?” 

“Most probably; but he will rest a little first, I fancy.” 

“ Has he nothing in hand ?” 
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“ Not that I know of, Madam.” 

“ Oh, but he soon will>” cried she, again smiling. 

“ He has so active a mind, Ma’am, that I believe it quite im¬ 
possible to him to be utterly idle; but, indeed, I know of no 
present design being positively formed.” 

We had then some discourse upon the new connexion at 
Norbury Park—the Fitzgeralds, &c ; and I had the opportunity 
to speak as highly as I believe her to deserve of Mrs Charles. 
The Queen had thought Miss Angerstem was dead. From this 
she led to various topics of our former conferences, both m 
persons and things, and gave me a full description of her new 
house at Frogmore, its fitting up, and the share of each Princess 
m its decoration. 

She spoke with delight of its quiet and ease, and her enjoy¬ 
ment of its complete retirement. “ I spend,” she cried, " there 
almost constantly all my mornings. I rarely come home but 
just before dmner, merely to dress; but to-day I came sooner.” 

This was said in a manner so flattering, I could scarce forbear 
the air of thanking her; however, I checked the expression, 
though I could not the inference which urged it. 

At two o’clock the Princess Elizabeth appeared. "Is the 
Princess Eoyal ready ?” said the Queen. She answered “ Yes,” 
and her Majesty then told me I might go to her, adding, " You 
know the way, Madame d’Arblay.” And, thus licensed, I went 
to the apartment of her Eoyal Highness upstairs. She was just 
quitting it She received me most graciously, and told me she 
was going to sit for her picture, if I would come and stay with 
her while she sat. Miss Bab Planta was in attendance, to read 
during this period. The Princess Eoyal ordered me a chair 
facing her; and another for Miss Bab and her book, which, how¬ 
ever, was never opened. The painter was Mr. Dupont. She was 
very gay and very charming; full of lively discourse and amiable 
condescension. 

In about an hour the Princess Augusta came in: she addressed 
me with her usual sweetness, and, when she had looked at her 
sister’s portrait, said, “ Madame d’Arblay, when the Princess Eoyal 
can spare you, I hope you will come to me,” as she left the room 
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I did not flout her; and when I had been an hour with the 
Princess Royal, she told me she would keep me no longer from 
Augusta, and Miss Planta came to conduct me to the latter. 

This lovely Princess received me quite alone; Miss Planta 
only shut me in; and she then made me sit by her, and kept me 
m most bewitching discourse more than an hour. She has a 
gaiety, a charm about her, that is quite resistless; and much of 
true, genuine, and very original humour. She related to me the 
history of all the feats, and exploits, and dangers, and escapes of 
her brothers during last year; rejoicing in their safety, yet softly 
adding, “ Though these trials and difficulties did them a great 
deal of good” 

We talked a little of Prance, and she inquired of me what I 
knew of the late unhappy Queen, through M. d’Arblay; and 
spoke of her with the most virtuous discrimination between her 
foibles and her really great qualities, with her most barbarous end. 

She then dwelt upon Madame Royale, saying, m her unaffected 
manner, “ It’s very odd one never hears what sort of girl she is ” 
I told her all I had gathered from M. d’Arblay. She next spoke 
of my Bambino, indulging me in recounting his faits et gestes ; 
and never moved till the Princess Royal came to summon her. 
They were all to return to Progmore to dinner. “ We have de¬ 
tained Madame d’Arblay between us the whole morning,” said 
the Princess Royal, with a gracious smile. “ Yes,” cried Princess 
Augusta, “ and I am afraid I have bored her to death; but when 
once I begin upon my poor brothers, I can never stop without 
telling all my little bits of glory.” She then outstayed the Prin¬ 
cess Royal, to tell me that, when she was at Plymouth, at church, 
she saw so many officers’ wives, and sisters, and mothers, helping 
their maimed husbands, or brothers, or sons, that she could not 
forbear whispering to the Queen, "Mamma, how lucky it is 
Ernest is just come so seasonably with that wound in his face ! 
I should have been quite shocked, else, not to have had one 
little bit of glory among ourselves!” 

When forced away from this sweet creature, I went to Mile. 
Jacobi, who said, “But where is M. d’Arblay?” Binding it too 
late for me to go to my lodging to dress before dinner, I wrote 
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him a word, which immediately brought him to the Queen’s 
Lodge: and there I shall leave my dear lather the pleasure of 
seeing us, mentally, at dinner, at my ancient table—both invited 
by the Queen’s commands. Miss Gomm was asked to meet me, 
and the repast was extremely pleasant 

Just before we assembled to dinner, Mile Jacobi desired to 
speak with me alone ; and, taking me to another room, presented 
me with a folded packet, saying, “ The Queen ordered me to put 
this into your hands, and said, ‘ Toll Madame d’Arblay it is from 
us both.’ ” It was a hundred guineas. I was confounded, and 
nearly sorry, so little was such a mark of their goodness in my 
thoughts She added that the King, as soon as he came from the 
chapel in the morning, went to the Queen’s dressing-room just 
before he set out for the levee, and put mto her hands fifty 
guineas, saying, “ This is for my setThe Queen answered, “ I 
shall do exactly the same for mine,” and made up the packet 
herself. “’Tis only,” she said, “for the paper, tell Madame 
d’Arblay—nothing for the trouble !” meaning she accepted that 
The manner of this was so more than gracious, so kind, in the 
words us both, that indeed the money at the time was quite 
nothing in the scale of my gratification; it was even less, for it 
almost pained me However, a delightful thought that in a few 
minutes occurred made all light and blithesome. “We will 
come, then,” I cried, “ once a year to Windsor, to walk the Ter¬ 
race, and see the King, Queen, and sweet Princesses. This will 
enable us, and I shall never again look forward to so long a depriva¬ 
tion of their sight.” This, with my gratitude for their great good¬ 
ness, was what I could not refrain commissioning her to report 
Our dinner was extremely cheerful; all my old friends were 
highly curious to see M. d’Arblay, who was in spirits, and, as he 
could address them in French, and at his ease, did not seem much 
disapproved of by them. I went to my lodging afterwards to 
dress, where I told my Monsieur this last and unexpected stroke, 
which gave him exactly my sensations, and we returned to tea- 
We had hopes of the Terrace, as my Monsieur was quite eager 
to see all this beloved Koyal House. The weather, however, was 
very unpromising. The King came from the Lodge during our 
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absence; but soon after we were in the levee three Eoyal coaches 
arrived from Erogmore: in the first was the Queen, the Princesses 
Koyal and Augusta, and some lady In waiting. M. d’Arblay 
stood by me at a window to see them; her Majesty looked up and 
bowed to me, and, upon her alighting, she looked up again. This,. 
I am sure, was to see M. d’Arblay, who could not be doubted, as 
he wore his crown the whole time he was at Windsor. The Prin¬ 
cesses bowed also, and the four younger, who followed, all 
severally kissed their hands to me, and fixed their eyes on my 
companion with an equal expression of kindness and curiosity, 
he therefore saw them perfectly. 

In a few minutes a page came to say “ The Princesses desire 
to see Madame d’Arblay,” and he conducted me to the apartment 
of the Princess Elizabeth, which is the most elegantly and fanci¬ 
fully ornamented of any m the Lodge, as she has most delight 
and most taste in producing good effects. 

Here the fair owner of the chamber received me, encircled 
with the Princesses Mary and Amelia, and no attendant. They 
were exactly as I had left them—kind, condescending, open, and 
delightful, and the goodness of the Queen, in sparing them all to 
me thus, without any allay of ceremony, or gine of listening 
mutes, I felt most deeply. 

They were all very gay, and I not very sad, so we enjoyed a 
perfectly easy and even merry half-hour in divers discourses, in 
which they recounted to me who had been most anxious about 
“ the book,” and doubted not its great success, as everybody was 
so eager about it. “ And I must tell you one thing,” cried the 
Princess Elizabeth; " the King is very much pleased with the 
dedication.” 

This was, you will be sure, a very touching hearing to me; and 
Princess Mary exclaimed, “ And he is very difficult! ” 

“0, yes, he’s hardly ever pleased with a dedication,” cried 
one of the Princesses “He almost always thinks them so fulsome.” 

“ I was resolved I would tell it you,” cned the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Can you imagine anything more amiable han this pleasuio 
in giving pleasure ? 
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I now explained that politics were always left out; that once 
I had had an idea of bringing m such as suited me, but that, 
upon second thoughts, I returned to my more native opinion that 
they were not a feminine subject for discussion, and that I even 
believed, should the little work sufficiently succeed to be 'at all 
generally read, it would be a better office to general readers to 
carry them wide of all politics to their domestic firesides, than 
to open new matter of endless debate. 

Soon after the Princess Augusta came in, smiling and lovely 
Princess Royal next appeared; Princess Augusta sat down and 
charged me to take a chair next her. Princess Royal did not 
stay long, and soon returned to summon her sister Augusta 
downstairs, as the concert w r as begun; but she replied she could 
not come yet; and the Princess Royal went alone. We had 
really a most delicious chat then. 

They made a thousand inquiries about my book, and when 
and where it was written, &c., and how I stood as to fright and 
fidget. I answered all with openness, and frankly related my 
motives for the publication. Everything of housekeeping, I 
told them, was nearly doubled in price at the end of the first 
year and half of our marriage, and we found it impossible to 
continue so near our Mends and the capital with our limited 
income, though M. d’A. had accommodated himself completely, 
and even happily, to every species of economy, and though my 
dearest father had capitally assisted us, I then, therefore, deter¬ 
mined upon adopting a plan I had formerly rejected, of publish¬ 
ing by subscription. I told them the former history of that 
plan, as Mr. Burke’s, and many particulars that seemed extremely 
to interest them. My garden, our way of life, our house, our 
Bambino—all were inquired after and related. I repeatedly 
told them the strong desire M. d’Arblayhadto be regaled with a 
sight of all their House—a House to which I stood so every way 
indebted—and they looked kindly concerned that the weather 
admitted mo prospect of the Terrace. 

I mentioned to the Princess Augusta my recent new obliga¬ 
tion to their Majesties, and my amaze and even shame at their 
goodness. “0,1 am sure," cried she, “they were very happy to 
have it in their power." 
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“ Yes, and we were so glad!” 

" So glad !” echoed each of the others. 

ft IIow enchanted should I have been/’ cried I, “ to have pre¬ 
sented my little book to each of your Royal Highnesses if I had 
dared! or if, after her Majesty has looked it over, I might hope 
for such a permission, how proud and how happy it would make 
me 

"0, I daresay you may,” cried the Princess Augusta, eagerly. 

I then intimated how deeply I should feel such an honour, if 
it might be asked, after her Majesty had read it; and the Princess 
Elizabeth gracefully undertook the office. 

She related to me, in a most pleasant manner, the whole of 
her own transaction, its rise and cause and progress, in “ The 
Birth of Love* but I must here abridge, or never have done 
I told them all my scheme for coming again next July, which 
they sweetly seconded. Princess Amelia assured me she had 
not forgotten me; and when another summons came for the 
concert, Princess Augusta, comically sitting still and holding me 
by her side, called out,"Do you little ones go!” 

But they loitered also; and we went on, on, on, with our chat— 
they as unwilling as myself to break it up—till staying longer 
was impossible; and then, in parting, they all expressed the 
kindest pleasure in our newly-adopted plan of a yearly visit. 

" And pray,” cned Princess Elizabeth, " write again imme¬ 
diately!” 

"0, no,” cried Princess Augusta, "wait half a year—to rest, 
and then—increase your family— all ways!” 

“ The Queen,” said Princess Elizabeth, " consulted me which 
way she should read ‘ Camilla;* whether quick, at once, or com¬ 
fortably at Weymouth: so I answered, * Why, mamma, I think 
as you will be so much interested in the book, Madame d’Arblay 
would be most pleased you should read it now at once, quick, 
that nobody may be mentioning the events before you come to 
them; and then again at Weymouth, slow and comfortably.” 

In going, the sweet Princess Augusta loitered last but her 

* “ The Birth of Lovea Poem: with engravings, from designs by Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth. 
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youngest sister, Amelia, who came to take my hand when the 
rest were departed, and assure me she should never forget me. 

We spent the remnant of Wednesday evening with my old 
friends, determining to quit Windsor the next day, if the weather 
did not promise a view of the Royal Family upon the Terrace 
for M d’Arblay. 

Thursday morning was lowering, and we determined upon 
departing, after only visiting some of my former acquaintances 
We met Miss Planta in our way to the Lodge, and took leave, 
hut when we arrived at Mile. Jacobi’s we found that the 
Queen expected we should stay for the chance of the Terrace, 
and had told Mile. Jacobi to again invite us to dinner. 

We left the friendly Miss Goldsworthy for other visits:— 
first to good old Mrs. Planta; next to the very respectable Dr. 
Fisher and his wife. The former insisted upon domg the honours 
himself of St George’s Cathedral to M. d’Arblay, which occa- 
siohed his seeing that beautiful antique building to the utmost 
advantage. Dr. Fisher then accompanied us to a spot to show 
M. d’Arblay Eton in the best view. 

Dinner passed as before, but the evening lowered, and all 
hopes of the Terrace were weak, when the Duke and Duchess of 
York arrived. This seemed to determine against us, as they 
told us the Duchess never went upon the Terrace but in the 
finest weather, and the Royal Family did not choose «^Txeave her. 
We were hesitating therefore whether to set off for Rose Dale, 
when Mile. Jacobi gave an intimation to me that the King, her¬ 
self, and the Princess Amelia, would walk on the Terrace. 

Thither instantly we hastened, and were joined by Dr. and 
Mrs. Fisher. The evening was so raw and cold that there was 
very little company, and scarce any expectation of the Royal 
Family; and when we had been there about half an hour the 
musicians retreated, and everybody was preparing to follow 
when a messenger suddenly came forward, helter skelter, run¬ 
ning after the horns and clarionets, and hallooing to them to 
return. This brought back the straggling parties, and the King, 
Duke of York, and six Princesses soon appeared. 
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I have never yet seen M d’Arblay agitated as at this moment, 
he could scarce keep his steadiness, or even his ground. The 
recollections, he has since told me, that rushed upon his mind of 
his own King and Boyal House were so violent and so painful as 
almost to disorder him. 

His Majesty was accompanied by the Duke, and Lord Beau¬ 
lieu, Lord Walsingham, and General Manners; the Princesses 
were attended by Lady Charlotte Bruce, some other lady, and 
Miss Goldsworthy. The King stopped to speak to the Bishop of 
Norwich and some others at the entrance, and then walked on 
towards us, who were at the further end. As he approached, the 
Princess Boyal said, loud enough to be heard by Mrs. Eisher, 
"Madame d’Arblay, sirand instantly he came on a step, and 
then stopped and addressed me, and, after a word or two of the 
weather, he said, " Is that M. d’Arblay ?” and most graciously 
bowed to him, and entered into a little conversation; demanding 
how long he had been in England, how long in the country, &c, 
&c., and with a sweetness, an air of wishing us well, that will 
never, never be erased from our hearts. 

M. d’Arblay recovered himself immediately upon this address, 
and answered with as much firmness as respect. 

Upon the King’s bowing and leaving us, the Commander-in- 
Chief most courteously bowed also to M. d’Arblay, and the Prin¬ 
cesses all came up to speak to me, and to curtsey to him: and the 
Princess Elizabeth cried, "I’ve got leave! and mamma says she 
won’t wait to read it first i” 

After this the King and Duke nevey passed without taking off 
their hats, and the Princesses gave me a smile and a curtsey at 
every turn: Lord Walsingham came to speak to me, and Mr 
Eairly, and General Manners, who regretted that more of our old 
tea-party were not there to meet me once more. 

As soon as they all re-entered the Lodge, we followed to take 
leave of Mile. Jacobi; but, upon moving towards the passage, 
the Princess Boyal appeared, saying, " Madame d’Arblay, I come 
to waylay you!” and made me follow her to the dressing-room, 
whence the voice of the Queen, as the door opened, called out, in 
mild accents, " Come in, Madame d’Arblay!” 
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Her Majesty was seated at the upper end of the room, with 
the Duchess of York on her right, and the Princesses Sophia and 
Amelia on her left. She made me advance, and said, " I have 
just been telling the Duchess of York that I find her Royal 
Highness’s name the first upon this list,”—producing ‘ Camilla.’ 

“ Indeed,” said the Duchess, ho wing to me, “ I was so very 
impatient to read it, I could not but, try to get it as early as pos¬ 
sible I am very eager for it, indeed i” 

" I have read,” said the Queen,“ but fifty pages yet; but I am 
in great uneasiness for that poor little girl, that I am afraid will 
get the small pox! and I am sadly afraid that sweet little other 
girl will not keep her fortune ! but I won’t peep ! I read quite 
fair. But I must tell Madame d’Arblay I know a country gentle¬ 
man, in Mecklenburg, exactly the very character of that good old 
man the uncle!” 

She seemed to speak as if delighted to meet him upon paper. 

The King now came in, and I could not forbear making up to 
him, to pour forth some part of my full heart for his goodness' 
He tried to turn away, but it was smilingly; and I had courage 
to pursue him, for I could not help it. 

He then slightly bowed it off, and asked the Queen to repeat 
what she had said upon the book. 

“ 0, your Majesty,” she cried, “ I must not anticipateyet told 
him of her pleasure in finding an old acquaintance. 

" Well!” cried the King archly, " and what other characters 
have you seized ?” 

Hone, I protested, from life. 

“ 0*” cried he, shaking his head, “ you must have some!” 

“ Indeed your Majesty will find none i” I cried. 

“ But they may be a little better, or a little worse,” he answered; 
“but still, if they are not like somebody, how can they play their 
parts ?” 

“ 0, yes, sir,” I cried, “ as far as general nature goes, or as cha¬ 
racters belong to classes, I have certainly tried to take them 
But no individuals!” 

My accoimt must be endless if I do not now curtail. The 
Duke of York, the other Princesses, General Manners, and all the 
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rest of the group, made way to the room soon after, upon hearing 
the cheerfulness of the voice of the King, whose graciousness 
raised me into spirits that set me quite at my ease. He talked 
much upon the hook, and then of Mrs. Delany, and then of 
various others that my sight brought to his recollection, and all 
with a freedom and goodness that enabled me to answer without 
difficulty or embarrassment, and that produced two or three 
hearty laughs from the Duke of York. 

After various other topics, the Queen said, “ Duchess, Madame 
d’Arblay is aunt of the pretty little boy you were so good to.” 

The Duchess understood her so immediately, that I fancy this 
was not new to her. She bowed to me again, very smilingly, 
upon the acknowledgments this encouraged me to offer; and the 
King asked an explanation. 

“Sir,” said the Duchess, “I was upon the road near Dorking, 
and I saw a little gig overturned, and a little boy was taken out, 
and sat down upon the road. I told them to stop and ask if the 
little boy was hurt, and they said yes; and I asked where he was 
to go, and they said to a village just a few miles off, so I took him 
into my coach, sir, and carried him home ” 

“ And the benedictions, Madam,” cried I, “ of all his family 
have followed you ever since 

“ And he said your Koyal Highness called him a very pretty 
boy,” cried the Queen, laughing, to whom I had related it. 

“ Indeed, what he said is very true,” answered she, nodding. 

“ Yes; he said,” quoth I, again to the Queen, “ that he saw the 
Duchess liked him.” 

This again the Queen repeated, and the Duchess again nodded, 
and pointedly repeated, “It is very true.” 

“ He was a very fine boy—a very fine boy indeed !•” cried the 
King ; “ what is become of him ?” 

I was a little distressed in answering, “He is—in Ireland, 
sir.” 

“ In Ireland! What does he do in Ireland ? what does he go 
there for ?” 

“ His father took him, sir,” I was forced to answer 

" And what does his father take him to Ireland for 1” 
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“ Because—he is an Irishman, sir,” I answered, half laughing. 

When at length, every one deigning me a bow of leave-taking, 
their Majesties and sons and daughters retired to the adjoining 
room, the Princess Amelia loitered to shake hands, and the Prin¬ 
cess Augusta returned for the same condescension, reminding me 
of my purpose for next year. 

While this was passing, the Princess Royal had repaired to the 
apartment of Mile Jacobi, where she had held a little conversa¬ 
tion with M. d’Arblay. 

We finished the evening very cheerfully with Mile. Jacobi and 
Mile. Montmollin, whom she invited to meet us, and the next 
morning left Windsor and visited Rose Dale* 

Mrs Boscawen received us very sweetly, and the little offer¬ 
ing as if not at all her due. Mrs. Levison Gower was with her 
and showed us Thomson’s temple. Mrs. Boscawen spoke of my 
dearest father with her usual true sense of how to speak of him. 
She invited us to dinner, but we were anxious to return to Bam¬ 
bino, and M. d’Arblay had, all this time, only fought off being 
ill with his remnant cold. Nevertheless, when we came to 
Twickenham, my good old friend Mr Cambridge was so cordial 
and so earnest that we could not resist him, and were pressed m 
to staying dinner. 


At a little before eleven we arrived at our dear cottage, and to 
our sleeping Bambino. 


F d’A. 


Madame D’Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookham, Friday, October, 1796. 

How well I know and feel the pang of this cruel day to my 
beloved father! My heart seems visiting him almost every 
minute in grief and participation; yet I was happy to see it open 
with a smiling aspect, and encourage a superstition of hoping it 
portentous of a good conclusion. 

* Rose Dale, Richmond, Surrey. This place was formerly the residence 
of the poet Thomson, and afterwards became the property of the Honour¬ 
able Mrs. Boscawen. 
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I am almost afraid to ask how my poor mother bore the last 
farewell. Indeed, I hope she was virtuously cheated of a leave- 
taking. I advised Susan to avoid it if possible, as the parting 
impression would be lighter by such management; and, much as 
she is recovered from her very terrible state, she cannot be too 
cautious of emotions of almost any sort, much less of such a 
separation. Our sorrow, however, here, has been very consider¬ 
ably diminished by the major’s voluntary promises to Mrs. Locke 
of certain and speedy return. I shall expect him at the peace— 
not before. I cannot think it possible he should appear here 
during the war, except, as now, merely to fetch his family. 

But I meant to have begun with our thanks for my dear kind 
father’s indulgence of our extreme curiosity and interest in the 
sight of the reviews. I am quite happy in what I have escaped 
of greater severity, though my mate cannot bear that the palm 
should be contested by ‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Ceciliahis partiality rates 
the last as so much the highest; so does the newspaper I have 
mentioned, of which I long to send you a copy. But those 
immense men, whose single praise was fame and security—who 
established, by a word, the two elder sisters—are now silent. 
Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua are no more, and Mr Burke is ill, 
or otherwise engrossed; yet even without their powerful influence, 
to which I owe such unspeakable obligation, the essential suc¬ 
cess of ‘ Camilla’ exceeds that of the elders. The sale is truly 
astonishing. Charles has just sent to me that five hundred only 
remain of four thousand, and it has appeared scarcely three 
months. 

The first edition of ‘Evelina’ was of eight hundred, the second 
of five hundred, and the third of a thousand. What the follow¬ 
ing have been I have never heard. The sale from that period 
became more flourishing than the publisher cared to announce. 
Of ‘ Cecilia’ the first edition was reckoned enormous at two thou¬ 
sand , and as a part of payment was reserved for it, I remember 
our dear Daddy Crisp thought it very unfair. It was printed, like 
this, in July, and sold in October, to every one’s wonder. Here, 
however, the sale is increased in rapidity more than a third, 
Charles says— 
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Now heed no more what critics thought ’em, 

Since this you know, all people bought ’em.” 

We have resumed our original plan, and are going immediately 
to build a little cottage for ourselves. We shall make it as small 
and as cheap as will accord with its being warm and comfortable 
We have relinquished, however, the very kind offer of Mr. Locke, 
which he has renewed, for his park We mean to make this a 
property saleable or letable for our Alex, and in Mr. Locke’s park 
we could not encroach any tenant, if the youth’s circumstances, 
profession, or inclination should make him not choose the spot 
for his own residence. M. d’Arblay, therefore, has fixed upon a 
field of Mr. Locke’s, which he will rent, and of which Mr. Locke 
will grant him a lease of ninety years. By this means, we shall 
leave the little Alex, a little property, besides what will be in 
the funds, and a property likely to rise in value, as the situation 
of the field is remarkably beautiful. It is in the valley, between 
Mr. Locke’s park and Dorking, and where land is so scarce, that 
there is not another possessor within many miles who would' 
part, upon any terms, with half an acre. My kindest father will 
come and give it, I trust, his benediction. I am now almost 
jealous of Bookham for having received it. 

Imagine but the ecstasy of M. d’Arblay in training, all his own 
way, an entire new garden. He dreams now of cabbage-walks, 
potato-beds, bean-perfumes, and peas-blossoms. My 'mother 
should send him a little sketch to help his flower-garden, which 
will be his second favourite object. 

Alex, has made no progress in phrases, but pronounces single 
words a few more. Adieu, most dear sir. 

B. d’A. 


Madame d'Arblay to Mrs. Loclce . 

1796. 

You are too good, my dearest friend, almost literally too good; 
which, you know, like all extremes, is naught. 

My mate wants to send you a daisy, but says he will carry it 
What can I send you ? Only what you have got already, which 

QT_9 
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is very Irish, for I have hut my old heart, with not one new 
thing m it for you these many years. 

I have had this morning a letter that has quite melted me 
with grateful sensations, written by command. I will show it 
you when these eternal rains will take a little rest. 

A private letter from Windsor tells me the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg has much pleased in the Royal House, by his manners and 
address upon his interview; but that the poor Princess Royal 
was almost dead with terror, and agitation, and affright, at the 
first meeting. She could not utter a word. The Queen was 
obliged to speak her answers. The Prince said he hoped this first 
would be the last disturbance his presence would ever occasion 
her. She then tried to recover, and so far conquered her tumult 
as to attempt joining in a general discourse from time to time. 
He paid his court successfully, I am told, to the sisters, who all 
determine to like him; and the Princess Royal is quite revived 
in her spirits again, now this tremendous opening sight is over. 

You will be pleased, and my dearest Mr. Locke, at the style of 
my summons: ’tis so openly from the Queen herself. Indeed, 
she has behaved like an angel to me, from the trying time to her 
of my marriage with a Frenchman. “ So odd, you know,” as 
Lady Inchiqum said. 


F d’A. 


' Dr. Bv/rney to Madame d’Arblay 

Wednesday night, November, 1796. 

My dear Fanny,—I must thank you for your prompt letter and 
Babiniana,’ though I am too tired and languid to say much. I 
have been writing melancholy heart-rending letters this day or 
two, which have oppressed me sadly; yet I am still more heart¬ 
less and miserable in doing nothing. The author of the poem 
on the Spleen, says, “ Fling but a stone, the giant dies,” but such 
stones as I have to fling will not do the business. 

James and Charles dined here, and kept the monster at a little 
distance, but he was here again the moment they were gone. I 
try to read, and pronounce the words " without understanding one 
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of them,” as Johnson said in reading my Dissertation on the Music 
of the Ancients. 

The * Monthly Review’ has come in to-day, and it does not 
satisfy me, or raise my spirits, or anything hut my indignation. 
James has read the remarks in it on * Camilla/ and we are all 
dissatisfied Perhaps a few of the verbal criticisms may be worth 
your attention in the second edition; but these have been picked 
out and displayed with no friendly view, and without necessity, 
in a work of such length and intrinsic sterling worth. J* enrage! 
Morbleu! 

I thought when I began that I should not be able to write 
three lines, but this subject has been both a whip and a spur to 
me. God bless you, my dear Eanny! Pray, always remember 
me kindly and cordially to our dear Chevalier, and talk of me at 
least to the cherub. I want some employment that will interest 
me like my canons during the rheumatism, and make me forget 
myself and my sorrows; but I have not yet found such an opiate. 
Once more, God bless you, my ever dear Eanny! 

C. B. 


Madame d'Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookham, November, 1796. 

I had intended writing to my dearest father by a return of 
goods, but I find it impossible to defer the overflowings of my 
heart at his most kind and generous indignation with the Re¬ 
viewer. What censure can ever so much hurt as such compen¬ 
sation can heal * And, in fact, the praise is so strong that, were 
it neatly put together, the writer might challenge my best 
enthusiasts to find it insufficient. The truth, however, is, that 
the criticisms come forward, and the panegyric is entangled, and 
so blended with blame as to lose almost all effect. 

The Reviews, however, as they have not made, will not, I trust, 
mar me. ‘Evelina’ made its way all by itself; it was well 
spoken of, indeed, in all the Reviews, compared with general 
novels, but it was undistinguished by any quotation, and only put 
in the Monthly Catalogue, and only allowed a short single para- 
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graph. It was circulated only by the general public, till it reached, 
through that unbiased medium, Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, and 
thence it wanted no patron. Works of this kind are judged 
always by the many; works of science, history and philosophy, 
voyages and travels, and poetry, frequently owe their fate to the 
sentiments of the first critics who brand or extol them. 

Miss Cambridge asked me, early, if I should not take some 
care about the Reviews ? “ No,” I said, “ none. There are two 
species of composition which may nearly brave them—politics and 
novels: for these will be sought and will be judged by the various 
multitude, not the fastidious few. With the latter, indeed, they 
may be aided or injured, by criticism, but it will not stop their 
being read, though it may prejudice their readers. They want 
no recommendation for being handed about but that of being new, 
and they frequently become established, or sink into oblivion, 
before that high literary tribunal has brought them to a trial” 

She laughed at my composure; but, though I am a good deal 
chagrined, it is not broken. If I had begun by such a perusal 
I might, indeed, have been disturbed, but it has succeeded to so 
much solace and encouragement that it cannot penetrate deeply. 

F. d’A. 


Madame d’Arblay to Mrs. Phillips. 

Bookham, November 7,1796. 

Yes, my beloved Susan safe landed at Dublin was indeed all- 
sufficient for some time; nor, indeed, could I even read any more 
for many minutes. That, and the single sentence at the end, 
" My Norbury is with me,”—completely overset me, though only 
with joy. After your actual safety, nothing could so much touch 
me as the picture I instantly viewed of Norbury in your arms. 
Yet I shall hope for more detail hereafter. 

The last letter I had from you addressed to myself shows me 
your own sentiment of the fatal event * which so speedily fol¬ 
lowed your departure, and which my dear father has himself an¬ 
nounced to you, though probably the newspapers will anticipate 
his letter. I am very sorry, now, I did not write sooner; but 
* The death of Dr. Burney’s second wife 
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while yon were still in England, and travelling so slowly, I had 
always lurking ideas that disqualified me from writing to Ire¬ 
land. 

The minute I received, from Sally, "by our dearest father’s de¬ 
sire, the last tidings, I set out for Chelsea I was much shocked 
by the news, long as it has been but natural to look forward to 
it My better part spoke even before myself upon the propriety 
of my instant journey, and promised me a faithful nursing attend¬ 
ance during my absence I went in a chaise, to lose no time; 
but the uncertainty how I might find my poor father made me 
arrive with a nervous seizure upon my voice that rendered it as 
husky as Mr. Kishton’s. 

While I settled with the postilion, Sally, James, Charlotte, and 
Marianne, came to me. Esther and Charles had been there the 
preceding day; they were sent to as soon as the event had hap¬ 
pened. My dearest father received me with extreme kindness, 
but though far, far more calm and quiet than I could expect, 
he was much shaken, and often very faint. However, in the 
course of the evening, he suffered me to read to him various pas* 
sages from various books, such as conversation introduced; and, 
as his nature is as pure from affectation as from falsehood, en¬ 
couraged in himself, as well as permitted in us, whatever could 
lead to cheerfulness. 

Let me not forget to record one thing that was truly gene¬ 
rous m my poor mother’s last voluntary exertions. She charged 
Sally and her maid both not to call my father when she appeared 
to be dying; and not disturb him if her death should happen m 
the night, nor to let him hear it till he arose at his usual time. 
I feel sensibly the kindness of this sparing consideration and 
tiue feeling. 

Yet, not so would I be served» 0 never should I forgive t)ie 

misjudged prudence that should rob me of one little instant of 
remaining life m one who was truly dear to me! Nevertheless, 
I shall not be surprised to have Ins first shock succeeded by a 
sorrow it did not excite, and I fear he will require much watch¬ 
ing and vigilance to be kept as well as I have quitted him. 

E. d’A. 
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Madame d’Arblay to Dr Burney 

Bookham, November 14, ’9G 

I covet much to hear tliat the melancholy task of ransacking 
examining, depositing, or demolishing regretful records is over 
Sometimes I wish this search could be mixed with collecting for 
copying your numerous—and so many of them beautiful—manu¬ 
script poems. Some particular pursuit is absolutely necessary. 
How I wish we could engage m <my conjointly! If Mr. Twining 
and two or three other such—(only, where are they to be found 
—would bear a part, I know nothing that might better interest 
my dearest father, nor m which he would more, and in a 
thousand ways, excel, than in superintending some periodical 
work. 

Upon a second reading the ‘ Monthly Eeview 5 upon ‘ Camilla,’ 
I am in far better humour with it, and willing to confess to the 
criticisms, if I may claim by that concession any right to the 
eulogies. They are stronger and more important, upon re-perusal, 
than I had imagined, in the pamc of a first survey and an un- 
prepared-for disappointment in anything like severity from so 
friendly an editor. The recommendation at the conclusion of 
the book, as a warning guide to youth, would recompense me, 
upon the least reflection, for whatever strictures might precede it. 
I hope my kind father has not suffered his generous—and to 
me most cordial—indignation against the reviewer to interfere 
with his intended answer to the affectionate letter of Dr 
Griffiths. 

I must now inform you of a grand event: Alex, has made his 
entrance into the polite circle Last week he accompanied me 
in returning about the sixth visit for one of Lady Rothes. I left 
him in Mr. Locke’s carnage, which I had borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion, till I was preparing to take leave, and then I owned I had 
a little beau in waiting You will suppose he was immediately 
demanded. 

The well, for water, seems impervious. I grow rather uneasy 
about it; it is now at near ninety feet depth. M. d’Arblay 
works all day long at his new garden and orchard, and only 
comes home to a cold spoiled dinner at tea-time. Baby and I 
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ire just going to take a peep at him at his work, which various 
iffairs of menage , joined to frequent evenings at Norbury, to 
neet the excellent and most worthy Count de Lally Tolendal, 
aave hitherto prevented. 

Adieu, my dear, dear father! 


F d’A. 


Madame d'Arblay to Mrs. Phillips. 

Bookham, November 25, 1796 

Never was a sweeter letter written, my dearest Susanna, than 
hat I have this moment read; and though my quinze jours are 
out half over, I cannot forbear answering it immediately, to tell 
fou of my delight in all your accounts, especially of the Kier- 
lan family, which is so peculiarly interesting to you I was 
veil prepared to love it from the fine branch I saw at Mickle- 
iiam; pray make her remember me, and assure her she has a 
riend m England who, though but of a few hours’ growth, thinks 
if her always with pleasure, and every sort of presentiment 
if good. 

The anxiety I have been in to know how the weather agreed 
with you, m so trying a journey, makes what you say a relief, 
though, alas! anxiety must still live in such a season! I want 
bo know more of Belcotton; a description of every room, when 
nothing else occurs more pressing, would much gratify me, by 
jiving me a nearer view, in idea, of how and where my dearest 
Susan is seated, standing, or walking. The interview, as you 
iescnbe it, with Mrs Hill, brings fresh to me my tendency of 
loving that respectably singular and amiable character. 

You will have heard that the Princesse d’Henin and M. de 
Lally have spent a few days at Norbury Park. We went every 
evening regularly to meet them, and they yet contrive to grow 
lugher and higher in our best opinions and affections; they force 
bliat last word; none other is adequate to such regard as they 
excite 

M. de Lally read us a pleading for dmigrds of all descriptions, 
to the people and government of France, for their re-instalment 
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in their native land, that exceeds in eloquence, argument, taste, 
feeling, and every power of oratory and truth united, anything I 
ever remember to have read. It is so affecting in many places, 
that I was almost ill from restraining my nearly convulsive emo¬ 
tions My dear and honoured partner gives me, perhaps, an 
interest in such a subject beyond what is its mere natural due 
and effect, therefore I cannot be sure such will be its universal 
success; yet I shall be nothing less than surprised to live to see 
his statue erected m his own country, at the expense of his own 
restored exiles. ’Tis, indeed, a wonderful performance. And he 
was so easy, so gay, so unassuming, yet free horn condescension, 
that I almost worshipped him. M d’Arblay cut me off a bit of 
the coat m which he read his pleading, and I shall preserve it, 
labelled J 

The Princess was all that was amiable and attractive, and 
she loves my Susanna so tenderly, that her voice was always 
caressing when she named her. She would go to Ireland, she 
repeatedly said, on purpose to see you, were her fortune less 
miserably cramped The journey, voyage, tune, difficulties, 
and sea-sickness, would be nothing for obstacles. You have 
made, there, that rare and exquisite acquisition—an ardent 
friend for life. 

I have not heard very lately of my dearest father; all accounts 
speak of his being very much lower in spirits than when I left 
him. I sometimes am ready to return to him, for my whole 
heart yearns to devote itself to him, but the babe, and the 
babe’s father—and there is no going en famille uninvited— 
and my dear father does not feel equal to making the invita¬ 
tion. 

One of the Tichfield dear girls seems to be constantly with 
Sally, to aid the passing hours ; but our poor father wants some¬ 
thing more than cheerfulness and affection, though nothing with¬ 
out them could do; ho wants some one to find out pursuits—to 
entice him into reading,.by bringing books, or starting subjects; 
some one to lead him to talk of what he thinks, or to forget 
what he thinks of, by adroitly talking of what may catch other 
attention. Even where deep sorrow is impossible, a gloomy void 
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must rest in tlie total breaking up of such a long and such a last 
connexion. 

I must always grieve at your absence at such a period. Our 
Esther has so much to do in her own family, and feais so much 
the cold of Chelsea, that she can be only of day aud occasional 
use, and it is nights and mornings that call for the confidential 
companion that might best revive lnm. He is more amiable, 
more bimaftlf, if possible, than ever. God long preserve him to 
bless us all! 

Our new house is stopped short in actual building, from the 
shortness of the days, &c, but the master surveyor has still much 
to settle there, and three workmen to aid preparing the ground 
for agricultural purposes. The foundation is laid, and on the 1st 
of March the’little dwelling will begin to be run up. The well 
is just finished; the water is a hundred and odd feet deep, and 
it costs near £22, which, this very morning, thank Heaven! has 
been paid. 

Your old acquaintance, Miss-, has been passing ten days 

in this neighbourhood. She is become very pleasmgly formed m 
manners, wherever she wishes to oblige, and all her roughnesses 
and ruggednesses are worn off. I believe the mischief done by 
her education, and its wants, not cured, if curable, cm fond , but 
much amended to all, and apparently done away completely to 
many. What really rests is a habit of exclusively consulting 
just what she likes best, not what would be or prove best for 
others. She thinks, indeed, but little of anything except with 
reference to herself and that gives her an air, and will give her 
a character, for inconstancy, that is in fact the mere result of 
seeking her own gratification alike in meeting or avoiding her 
connexions. If she saw this, she lias understanding sufficient to 
work it out of her; but she weighs nothing sufficiently to dive 
into her own self. She knows she is a very clever girl, and she 
is neither well contented with others, nor happy in herself, but 
where this is evidently acknowledged. 

We spent an evening together at Norbury Park; she wag 
shown all Mr. William’s pictures and drawings. I knew her 
expectations of an attention she had no chance of exciting, and 
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therefore devoted myself to looking them over with her; yet, 
though Mr. Locke himself led the way to see them, and explained 
several, and though Amelia addressed her with the utmost sweet¬ 
ness, and Mrs. Locke with perfect good breeding, I could not 
draw from her one word relative to the evening, or the family, 
except that she did not think she had heard Mr. William’s voice 
once. A person so young, and with such good parts, that can take 
no pleasure but in personal distinction, which is all her visit can 
have wanted, will soon cut all real improvement short, by confin¬ 
ing herself to such society alone as elevates herself. There she 
will always make a capital figure, for her conversation is sprightly 
and entertaining, and her heart and principles are both good: she 
has many excellent qualities, and various resources in herself; but 
she is good enough to make me lament that she is not modest 
enough to be yet better. 


F. d’A 


Madame d’Arblay to Dr. Burney. 

JBookham, Nov. 29,1796. 

Our cottage-building stops now, from the shortness of the days, 
till the beg inning of March. The foundation is laid, and it will 
then be run up with great speed. The well, at length, is finished, 
and it is a hundred and odd feet deep. The water is said to be 
excellent, but M d’Arblay has had it now stopped to prevent 
accidents from hazardous boys, who, when the field is empty of 
owners, will be amusing themselves there. He fhas just com¬ 
pleted his grand plantations; part of which are in evergreens, 
part in firewood for future time, and part in an orchard. 

But, my dearest sir, I think I would risk my new cottage 
against sixpence, that I have guessed the author of “ The Pur- 
srnts of Literature.” Is it not Mr Mason ?* The verses I think 
equal to anybody; those on Shakespeare, “ His pen he dipt in 
mind,” are demi-divine. And who else could so well interweave 

* The author of this once celehiated but now forgotten book was Thomas 
James,Mathias 
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what concerns music 2 —could so well attack Dr. Parr for his 
severity against Dr. Hurd, who had to himself addressed his 
Essay on the Marks of Imitation ?—Who he so interested, or so 
difficult to satisfy, about the exquisite Gray 2 —Who know so 
well how to appreciate works upon gardening ?—Who, so singu¬ 
larly, be for the sovereign—the government, yet, palpably, not 
for George the Third, nor for William Pitt 2 And then, the 
lines which form his sort of epitaph seem for him (Mason) alone 
designed. How wickedly he has flogged all around him, and 
how cleverly! 

But I am very angry about the excellent Marchioness of 
Buckingham. The fear of popery in these days seems to me 
most marvellous; the fears of infidelity seem a thousand times 
more rational ’Tis, however, a very first-rate production. The 
hymns, in his open name, are most gratefully accepted by my 
excellent neighbour, Mr. Cooke. 

We have not yet read Le Vaillant. We are not much 
struck with “The Creoleit is too full of trite observations 
introduced sententiously. “ Clarentine ” is written with much 
better taste. We have just been lent “ Caleb Williams, or 
Things as they are.” Mr. Locke, who says its design is execrable, 
avers that one little word is omitted in its title, which should be 
thus —“ or Things as they are not.” 

Adieu, most dear sir; I shall be very unquiet till I have some 
news of your health. 

Most dutifully and affectionately, 

Ever yours, 

E. d’A. 


Madame dJArblay to Dr. Burney. 

Bookham, December 16, 3796. 

Wiiat cruel and most unnecessary disturbance might I have 
been spared if accident had not twice stood my enemy! All’s 
well that ends well, however; and I will forget the inquietude, 
and all else that is painful, to dwell upon the sweet meeting m 
store, and the sight that my eye’s mind, equally with my mind’s 
eye, presents to me continually of my innocent Alic restoring 
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by his playful spirits, the smiles of his dearest grandfather, 
■whose heart, -were it as hard as it is soft, could not resist what 
all mankind consent to find irresistible—the persuasive gaiety 
•of happy childhood. 

M le Oomte de Lally Tolendal, who has been on a visit to 
Norbury Park, says he can never forgive me the laugh I have 
brought against him by the scene of Sir Hugh on the birthday, 
’tis so exactly the description of himself when an amiable child 
comes in his way. He left, an only daughter in Paris, where 
she is now at school, under the superintendence of la Prmcesse 
•de Poix, whose mfirmities and constant illness have detained 
her m that WTetched city during the whole Eevolution, though 
under the compulsion of a pretended divorce from le Prince, 
who is in London. M. de Lally had just received, by a private 
hand, a letter from his daughter, now eleven years old, extremely 
pretty and touching, half in Prench, half in broken English, 
which language he has particularly ordered she may study, and 
•enclosed a ribbon with her height and breadth. She tells him 
she has just learnt by heart his translation of Pope’s “ Universal 
Prayer,” and she hopes, when he comes to fetch her, he will 
meet her upon the terrace where she walks with her companions, 
,and know her at once from everybody. 

I, too, thought the prose of the “ Pursuits of Literature ” too 
spirited and good for Mr. Mason, when compared with what I 
have seen of his general letters; but he has two styles, in prose 
as well as poetry, and I have seen compositions, rather than 
epistles, which he wrote formerly to Mrs. Delany, so full of 
satire, point, and epigrammatic seventy and derision, upon those 
of their mutual acquaintance whom he confidentially named, 
that I fed. not the least scruple for my opinion. In those letters 
with which that revered old friend intrusted me, when her eye¬ 
sight failed for reading them herself there were also many 
ludicrous sketches of certain persons, and caricatures as strong 
of the pencil as of the pen. They were written in his season 
•of democracy, and my dear Mrs. Delany made me destroy all 
that were mischievous. The highest personages, with whom she 
was not then peculiarly, as afterwards, connected, were held 
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up to so much ridicule, that her early regard and esteem 
diminished as her loyalty mcreased, and immediately upon 
taking possession of the house given her at Windsor by the 
King, she struck the name of Mr. Mason from her will, in which 
she had bequeathed him her " Sacharissa,” which he had par¬ 
ticularly admired, and left it to me I did not know this till 
she was no more, when Mrs. Agnew informed me of the period 
of the alteration 

My little man waits for your lessons to get on in elocution ; 
he has made no further advance but that of calling out, as he 
saw our two watches hung on two opposite hooks over the cham¬ 
ber chimney-piece, "Watch, papa—watch, mamma;” so, though 
his first speech is English, the idiom is Erencli. We agree this 
is to avoid any heartburning in his parents. He is at this mo¬ 
ment so exquisitely enchanted with a little penny trumpet, and 
finding he can produce such harmony his own self, that he is 
blowmg and laughing till he can hardly stand. If you could see 
his little swelling cheeks, you would not accuse yourself of a 
misnomer in calling him cherub. I try to impress him with an 
idea of pleasure in going to see grandpapa; but the short visit 
to Bookham is forgotten, and the permanent engraving re¬ 
mains, and all his concurrence consists in pointing up to the 
print over the chimney-piece, and giving it one of his concise 
little bows. 

Are not people a little revived in the political world by this 
unexampled honour paid to Mr. Pitt ? Mr. Locke has subscribed 
£3000. 

How you rejoiced me by what you say of poor Mr. Burke! 
for I had seen the paragraph of his death with most exceeding 
great concern. 

The Irish reports are, I trust, exaggerated; few things come 
quite plainly from Hibernia: yet what a time, in all respects, to 
transport thither, as you too well term it, our beloved Susan 1 
She wntes serenely, and Nor bury seems to repay a world of 
sufferings: it is delightful to see her so satisfied there, at least ; 
but they have all, she says, got the brogue. 

Our building is to be resumed the 1st of March; it will then 
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soon be done, as it is only of lath and plaster, and the roof and 
wood-work are already prepared. My indefatigable superinten¬ 
dent goes every morning for two, three, or four hours to his field, 
to work at a sunk fence that is to protect his garden from our 
cow. I have sent Mrs. Boscawen, through Miss Cambridge, a 
history of our plan. The dwelling is destined by M d’Arblay 
to be called Camilla Cottage. 

F.d’A. 
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